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The Other Side of the Case 


Picture your family—your friends—through the medium of the Emerson 
Player Piano, and what a host of possibilities—of laden fancies—rush 
to greet you! 

For through this medium speaks the sweet-voiced Emerson Piano—only 
with added power and increased beauty. And it opens a new world 
in home and social life. The Emerson Player Piano gathers from 
Music-land all the sweetest—the gayest—the wildest flowers that 
grow there—and they are picked specially for you or HIM or HER, 
whoever the player may be. [Each one has his or her own particular 
musical liking—a little different from that of any one else—and it is to 
satisfy that particular liking that the Emerson Player Piano was made! 


. The old, old stories of the Masters are now heard—‘for the 
first time’’ it almost seems! . . . . The thought which only yesterday 
was given birth upon the strings, leaps into life and color! 

—And you, seated there, command it all. Or it may be some friend 
or loved one who plays—and you, on the other side of the case, get 
a double joy, from giving and receiving. 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns 
Write for Catalog 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
Established Boston, Mass., 1849 
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THe Mai. ORDER DEPARTMENT 
GIVES PROMPT ATTENTION TO 
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~~ || The Truth Set Forth 


Why Royal Baking Powder is 


| superior to an alum baking pow- 
| der. An answer to inquirers. 
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In Royal Baking Powder the leavening gas 
| is produced by the admixture of bicarbonate of 
| soda (baking soda) and cream of tartar. Cream 
| of tartar is of fruit origin—from grapes. 





In an alum baking powder the leavening 
gas is produced by the action of the acid property 
of the alum upon the bicarbonate of soda. 


The alurn powders therefore leave in the 
| food a mineral salt, sulphate of soda (Glauber’s 
| salt) and aluminum hydrate. These residues 
4 cause the objection of hygienists because they 

are believed to have a deleterious effect upon the 
alimentary organs. 





Royal Baking Powder leaves none of 

| these objectionable products or com- 
a. pounds in the food. This is why Royal 
my Baking Powder is the most healthful. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 





a Safeguard your buying—mention McCiure’s 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


begins her great new serial 


6é K” 


in this issue 























CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Ward Muir 


A situation so strange, so horrible, and so bewildering that only 

the unthinkable Orient could have produced it; the story of a girl 

that one man told another at sunrise on the China Sea ... ea 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WLADYSLAW T. BENDA 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Beginning a great new serial; a story with a big mystery and a 
wonderful heroine; the biggest, finest novel that Mrs. Rinehari 
has ever written ; bit nde 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 
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Creatures of Impulse P. G. Wodehouse 
The man who wrote “ Brother Fans” has invented here a remark- 
able story about a valet. Read it, and laugh over its delightful 
conclusion , 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 
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ONCI, the world’s most artistic singer; YSAYE, 

greatest violinist of all time; OLIVE FREMSTAD 
famed dramatic soprano; HOFMANN, renowned 
pianist; MARY GARDEN, gifted exponent of modern 
French opera; these are but a cluster in the galaxy of 
operatic stars and virtuosi who have recorded their 
matchless art exclusively on Columbia Records forthe 
Columbia Grafonola: 


Its superb tone-reproducing qualities, its brilliancy, fidelity 
and naturalness, distinguish the Columbia Grafonola as 
the one ideal musical instrument— whether you are 
listening to selections of the great artists or dancing the 
lilting measure of the popular modern dances. 


Every Columbia dealer in America is waiting to play any Columbia Record for 
you, including the splendid Columbia Dance Records which are supervised in 
the recording for correctness in tempo and rhythm by G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B., 
the world’s greatest teacher of modern dancing. 

Go to your Columbia dealer today—have him demonstrate the various models of 
the Columbia Grafonola. You can buy a ‘‘Grafonola’’ for as little as $25 and 
on easy terms—or you can go as high as $500, with every price in between. 

( Tilustration shows the Columbia Grafonola “Leader,” $75.—easy terms) 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Box J213, Woolworth Building, New Y ork 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. Prices in Canada Plus Duty 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write for particulars 
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Moreabout Painless Childbirth .. Mary Boydand Marguerite Tracy 


No article ever published by MCCLuRE’s atiracted more attention 
than “ Painless Childbirth” in the June issue. Immediately 
there arose a demand from all over the country for more informa- 
tion about the remarkable Twilight Sleep. In this article are con- 
tained new, important facts about the work of the Freiburg clinic 
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This story, one of a big new series, describes a certain type of 

young man who is always found in our big cities. His case is 

tragic and illuminating — a typical story of modern city life. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 
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~The Honey Bee 


A STORY OF A WOMAN IN REVOLT. A novel dealing with one 
of the greatest of modern problems — the successful young woman 
in business and her relation to marriage. It is a thrilling, 
engrossing story, wrilten with all the author’s wonderful charm 
and insight 


6 > [IMAI 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


“The Last Christian George Kibbe Turner 


The story of a man’s religious siruggles and experiences, and his 
conflict with unbelief; by the author of the great short-story series, 


“‘ Memories of a Doctor”*® 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY P, GRAHAM COOTES 


At Cost Price George A. Birmingham 
= you ever know a man who couldn’i lose money? The author 
“General John Regan” has written one of his best stories, 


describing the troubles of a philanthropist. . 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLAC E MORGAN 





Hunting Kilowatts for $100,000 a Year. .Edward Mott Woolley 


How Samuel Insull, the great electricity expert of Chicago, earns 
$100,000 a year, after starting life as a shorthand clerk at ten 
dollars a week... ; 
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Your Money and How to Make It Earn... . Albert W. Atwood 


202 


Books of the Day Jeannette L. Gilder 


COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
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Guaranteed Goods 


In your buying—nearl) every day you choose between 


—the product that is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer — with his 
name on it and backed by 


national advertising 
and 


—the other kind that some one 
may say is “just as good” and 
which bears no manufacturer’s 
name and carries no guarantee. 


(The index on page eight is a valuable guide for guaran- 
teed goods and is used as such in over 500,000 homes. 


Cobos 


Seomny and Advertising Director. 


—— 
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NORMAN—a close fitting 
praceful collar with smartly cut 
curved front that admits of easy 


cravat tieing. 2 for 25c. 


Metropolitan styles, exceedingly 


well made, of a standardized 
dependable quality, are Arrow 
shirt characteristics. 

1Y Ss : $1.50 up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.. Inc. Makers TROY, N. Y. 
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McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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Automobiles, Motor Boats and 
ccessories 

PAGE 

Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 179 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co. 186 


Edwards Mfg. Co. 193 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 197 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co., The 138 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 138 
Vacuum Oil Co. 214-215 


Banking and Financial 


Babson Statistical Organization 208 
Lander, E. J., & Co. 208 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 208 
Straus, 8.W..& Co. . 207 
Building and Construction 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 135 


Dexter Brothers Co. 161 


Genera! Fireproofing Co. 201 
Mott, J. L., [ron Works 206 
National Fireproofing Co. 203 
National Lead Co. 145 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co. 143 
O'Brien Varnish Co. 204 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 209 
Sherwin-Williams 132 
Trenton Potteries Co. 169 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


Eastman Kodak Co. 157 
Goerz, C. P. Am. Optical Co. 187 
Motion Picture Camera Co. 


Cigars and Tobacco 


Food Products 


Gunn Furniture Co... 191 


Hartshorn, Stewart, Co. 185 
Karpen, 8., & Bros. 2i1 
Likly, Henry, & Co. 157 
Quality Furniture Co. 183 
Royal Chair Co. 178 
Sterling Furniture Co. 185 


Heating and Lighting System 


American Radiator Co. 125 
Giant Heater Co. . 198 
Gill Brothers Co. 134 
Lindsay Light Company 146 


Moline Vacuum-Vapor Heating Co. 158 
Williamson Heater Co. ° 159 


Insurance 
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Baker, Walter, Co., Ltd. 23 
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Davis, Frank E.,Co. . 187 
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Postum ‘ 127 
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Musical Instruments 
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Wilcox & White Co. 213 
Office Equipment 
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Encyclopedia Britannica . 10-11 
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Munsey'’s Magazine 156 
Pelton Publishing Co. 13 
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Ithaca Gun Co. 168 
Toilet Articles 
Colgate’s Toilet Soaps 4th Cover 
| Hubert, Prof. I. 172 
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Lanman & Kemp. 165 
Newskin Co. ... 160 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. . 142 
Resinol Chemical Co. 155 
Travel 
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Bernard, Hewitt & Co. 172 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 186 
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Cooper Mfg. Co. 159 
Duofold Health Underwear Co. 141 
Edgarton, C. A., Mfg. Co 168 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 179 
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Hart, Schaffner & Marx . 151 
Krementz & Co. : 199 
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International Corres. School 181 | Barnes, W. F. & John, Co. 168 
Interstate Traffic School 212 Bauer Chemical Co. 144 
Landon School of Illustrating 17 Evans, Victor J. 198 
Language-Phone Method 18 | General Acoustic Co. 199 | 
La Salle Extension University 18 | Grace Mildred Culture Co. 160 
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National Press Ass'n . 18 | Munn & Co. 198 
Page-Davis School . 18 | Novelty Cutlery Co. . 185 
Rosing School of Lettering 18 Owen, Richard B. 198 
School of Applied Art 18 Perfect Pants Presser Co.. 193 
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CONINGSBY DAWSON’S 
New Novel 
THE RAFT 


Tue Rart is a panorama of the romance 
available in a work-a-day world. 


A richer story and quite different from 
Mr. Dawson’s Tue Garpen WitHout WALLs 
which was the literary surprise of last autumn. 
Like the earlier book it is aglow with romance 


and beauty. 


It is a gallant story and teaches that life is 
an affair of courageous chivalry. 


Some of the characters are whimsical, some 
fanciful, some tender; all are youth-intoxicated 
and poignantly real with their contrasting ideals 
and purposes. 


Ready September 12th 
S735 net 


With character sketches by Orson Lowe 





bo) HENRY HOLT 
tea AND COMPANY 


Publishers New York 8 
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Any person who owns the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
can easily get along without a 


college education 
‘pais great w _ published by the poms University 


Press, of Englan 


is for men and women of 


| classes—for 


the practical man of affairs as much as for the university pro- 


fessor and the school teacher. 


But if the Britannica has a 


higher value for any one class more than another, it is for 


those who were deprived of the benefits of 
college education, and for 
boys and girls whose parents cannot afford to 


send them to college. 


Within the pages of the Britannica is to be 
found a liberal education—technical, scien- 
tific or general. This book is so comprehen- 
sive, so thorough, so accurate that it possesses 
the merits of a text-book, without the dull- 
ness. Moreover, the 1,500 contributors in- 
clude world-famoys authorities in all the 
fields of research, investigation, philosophy 
and trade. 

Consequently, the work is of especial 
value to students, and to men and women 
who are ambitious to grow and develop 
intellectually. 

It may be said, with a good measure of 
truth, that the Britannica actually offers 
more, upon a greater diversity of subjects, 
than could possibly be given by a universi- 
ty or college in the regular course. Every 
phase of human thought and activity is ad- 
equately presented in this library of uni- 
versal knowledge. 

To say that the Britannica contains 41,000 
separate articles and an index to 500,000 dis- 
tinct facts does not fully measure its scope. 
It is more thana reference book, more than 
a book of final authority. It is comprehen- 
sive, educational, interesting, practical, 
usable, making its appeal to every intelligent 
person, whatever his interests may be. 

The Britannica covers everything under 
the sun, from the first records of history to 


the present, but ail written from the view- 
point of today. 

In science, the Britannica recounts the 
latest achievements and results of research 
in physics, chemistry, geology, meteorology 
and other branches. 

In industry, it explains how new inven- 
tions and new methods have revolutionized 
world work and given fresh impetus to 
trade, and points out what this means to 
social, political and commercial progress. 


In art and literature, the Britannica 
affords the most complete accounts of the 
culture of all nations, ancient and modern. 

In religion and philosphy, it offers a 
history and discussion, both comprehensive 
and impartial, of man’s spiritual progress. 

In history and geography,thetrend of civil- 
ization and the great political events are dis- 
cussed in an interesting, fascinating fashion, 
but with the strictest regard for accuracy 


Thus, whether you are seeking a single 
fact, or enlightenment upon some one sub- 
ject, or are interested in a course of profit 
able reading, or aim through self-educatio: 
to rise higher in the world in which you 
live, you should have the Britannica 
always within reach. 


Anyone in moderate circumstances can 


easily own a set, upon convenient terms. 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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“To know where 
you can find any- 
thing—that in short 
is the largest part 
of learning.” 


Old Latin Quotation. 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—11th EDITION 


Printed upon genuine India pa 28.150 pages in 29 magnifi- 
cent volumes, nak oni I thick 


ly an inch 


\ \/HAT a fine tribute to the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


is the old Latin phrase! 


For, being a complete library of 


universal knowledge, the Britannica is the greatest source of 
information to which anyone can turn. 


In the home, even more than in the office or workshop, 
the new Britannica should be within easy reach. 


Every question that comes to your mind, 
whether it deals with history, philosophy, 
religion, science, or the very latest political 
achievements, is answered in the Britannica. 
Every time you seek a fact, or wish to be 
positive about something, whether of casual 
interest or vitally important, you need the 
Britannica. 


When your children, in pursuit of knowl- 
edge as part of their school work, ask 
questions by the score, the Britannica 
proves indispensable. In the family where 
college education for boy or girl is finan- 
cially out of the question, the Britannica 
is the means to a practical higher education 
that is worth as much, and possibly more, 
than a university course. 


What the new Britannica means to you, 
whether it is actually worth its cost, is de- 
termined by one thing—not its handsome 
bindings, or its 14,000 splendid illustra- 
tions, or its 44,000,000 words of text, but 
by its everyday usefulness. If you had it, 
would you use it, go to it for information, 
make it ahelp in your everyday work? You 
would—we are positive you would. Such is 
the experience of every owner of this great 
library. But this is a question you must de- 
cide for yourself. And the way to doit is to 
learn more about the Britannica—if you are 
not familiar with it; find out specifically 
what it contains. 


To give you just the information you 
desire, to acquaint you with the wide range 
of subjects dealt with in the Britannica, 
and to answer your questions, we shall be 
glad to send you our booklet. It will be 
sent free, simply for the asking. This 
booklet tells all about the Britannica as a 
usable book—points out its practical 
value to every intelligent man and woman. 

It will also explain the very convenient 
terms upon which you can have a set of 
this magnificent 29-volume work delivered 
to you immediately upon first payment of 
only $5, the remainder payable in small 
monthly amounts. 


Write for the free booklet 
now — simply fill in the 
couvon and send it to us. 
McC.-1 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 
120 W. 32d Street, 
New York City: 
Please send me your 
booklet describing the 
_Irtth Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and youreasy terms of payment. 


Name 








Street No. or P. O. Box 
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Harold Bell Wright 


must have written with jaws set and soul 
on fire. He strikes a powerful blow, 
convicting and convincing, at artists and 
authors prostituting their work and other 
present day evils in art and literature in 


==|His Greatest Novel 














Nearly 750,000 Copies Already Sold 











EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more action, deeper mystery and greater 
love, sweeter sentiment and stronger passions than any novel the author has yet 
written. A delightfully wholesome romance among orange groves and mountains. 
Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful romance so convincingly and has so 
clearly defined the underlying purpose of the story that it is stamped with the truth- 
fulness of a chapter out of real life. The theme, “the ministry of art and letters,” 
is most opportune for the cause of more wholesome books. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ‘‘The Eyes 
of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books — six volumes — are also uniformly bound in Limp 
Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 











Sold by Booksellers Everywhere 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 5% inches in size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. Its convenient arrangement, notes, 
comments and descriptions of books make it easier to select the books you want than the 
advantages of a regular book store. We list books on all subjects and carry every book adver- 
tised in stock. Our catalogue isa carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter or post 
card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 F. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How to think “all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind in- 
to deliberate, controlled, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Per- 
fect Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against errors 
in Thought. 

How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power 

How to handle the mind in 
Creative Thinking 

The secret of Building Mind 
Power 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human 
Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE ME- 
THODS for using Will- 
Power in the Conduct of 
Life 

Seven Principles of drill in 
Mental, Physical, Per- 
sonal power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS 
for Applied power of Per- 
ception, Memory, Imag- 
ination, Self Analysis, 
Control 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze 

How to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you 

object, person, printed 
page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well 
poised. 

How to open the Mind and 
Body for reception of in- 
coming power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the ty- 
ranny of the Nervous 
system. 

How to 
nerves. 

How to maintain the Cen- 
tral Factors of Body 
health. 

Difficulties in Mastering 
Harmful Habits. . 

The Law of Will-Power in 


secure steady 








Habits. 
The Mental Law of Habit 
Cure. 


Over 25,000 people have done it through “Power 
By 


Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., M. 
Send no money—examine book first 


This great work on practical psychology provides a thorough 
scientific course in Will-training, consisting of 28 lessons. 
Its results have bordered on the marvellous. 

It has come as a vital force into the lives of thousands of 
people, showing how to make their brains serve them better— 
making them more dominant in their dealings—giving them 
a sure, masterful grip upon their life problems. 

It has proved a veritable well of strength for people afflicted with ill- 
health and nervous weakness. It has reawakened ambitions in men and 


women who have been turned from their life purposes—and has shown 
its students how to CARRY FORWARD these ambitions into con- 


summation. 
Will Help You 


The readers of this book talk of it asa Bible. They range from great 
captains of industry to clerks. They include physicians, lawyers, 
artists, writers and advertising men of renown. 
It is owned, read, prited and praised by such men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Governor McKelvie of Nebraska; Asst. 
Postmaster General Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells Fargo 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis of Burroughs Adding Machine Co.— 
and literally thousands of other men of action and ambition like them, 
who realize the value of DOMINATING WILL in daily life. What 
“POWER OF WILL” has done for them it will do for you. 
How to Develop Indomitable Will 

“Power of Will” is not a book of idle essays. It sets forth actual methods, 
plans and principles for training, strengthening and developing Will 
Power. These methods are based on one of the most profound, scientific 
analyses of Will Power ever made. 
Modern psychology has indisputably established that the Will can be 
trained INTO WON DERFUL POWER, like any other human faculty, 
by intelligent exercise and use. A man can make what he wills of him- 
self. He can open up slumbering, DORMANT mental powers. He can 
develop wonderful faculties, now yielding the merest fraciion of their 
,owers. He can actually alter the physiological formation of his brain, 

y means of his Will. This is not a theory, it is a proven fact. 
And the value of this great work is that IT SHOWS YOU JUST HOW 
TO DO THIS FOR YOURSELF — ‘in clear, stimulating lessons, which 
anybody can understand. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant ? 


Look back upon your life Once upon a time, no 
weaved great dreams of what you were going to 
make of yourself. Are they accomplished now? 
Why are they not accomplished? Is it not because 
vou lacked a strong, powerfui, dominating, inflexible 
WILL? You diesel chee to control and influence 
you to their ends, instead of controlling 

others yourself.- You let insignificant 

daily incidents everlastingly turn you 

from your purpose. Gradually—like so 

many of us—you allowed this God-given 

faculty of will to become scotched and 

DORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock hasa 

message for you—a real message of eman- 

cipation from the blasting human curse 

of indecision and blind habit—a message 

which every man from 20 to 60 years old 

should get. 

Send No Money—Examine Book First 

The price of ‘Power of Will” is $3.00. Let 

us send you the book. Look it over. 

Glance through some of the chapters 

Judge for yourself whether you can afford 

not to own it. § no money now. 

Simply send the attached coupon, enclos- 

ing your business card, or giving a reference. 

You can keep it five days. If at the end of 

five days, you do not want it, mail it back 

Tear out the coupon now, before you turn 

the page and forget. 


Pelton Publishing Co. 


2310 Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 
The Marketplace of the World 


doubt, 


you 


for Guaranteed Goods 





Af of “Power of 
charge. 
@ remail the book in 5 days. 


“I would not willingly sepa- 
rate myself from it.”’—CHuas. 
W. Mears, Adv. Mgr., Win- 
ton Motor Car Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
“The five day examination 
period allowed by you is cer- 
tainly long enough to con- 
vince anyone that this is a 
book one needs. I regret I 
did not know there was a book 
like this long ago. My enthu- 
siasm is beyond description.”’ 
—Roy.S. Tuarp, Passenger 
Dept., Southern Pacific R. 
R. Co., Oakland, Cal. 
“In it I found rules and 
principles that make it worth 
its weight in gold.”"—Drsr. 
Att’yGoopwin, OilCity, Pa. 
“I have your ‘Power of Will’ 
and would not take $100 for 
#.”"—J. A. WAGNER, Sec.- 
Treas., Toronto Academy 
of Music, Edmonton, Can. 
“Only wish I had a little of 
this knowledge years ago.” 
—R. W. Ossorn, Office of 
the Sec’y,Gov't Porto Rico 
“I consider ‘Power of Will’ 
invaluable to the systematic 
and thorough student in any 
walk of life."—Dr. Wm. 
Grounp, Ex-Pres. Wise. 
State Med. Asso., Superior, 
Wis. 
“Has startled thinking men 
ali over the world. If you 
want to know what you are, 
or can be—get it. liopens up 
a new world.”—James F. 
Ets, President National 
School of Salesmanship, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
“ Better than anything I have 
met in FORTY YEARS’ 
study of these subjects, I am 
certainly grateful to 
secure this book."’— 
Rev. Ws.H. Barnes, 
612 N. 43d St., West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publishing 
Company 
Meriden, Conn. 
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man, or man of affairs hasn’t time to read lengthy 
newspaper accounts. He must get the news quickly. 


’ ‘HE average American business man, professional 


Leslie’s presents the news of the day quickly, vividly, 
entertainingly in pictures that glow with interest— 
pictures that give lasting impressions—tell more at a 
glance than words could describe. What better way 
for a busy man to get the news? 


And Leslie’s pictorial news feature is but one of the 
features that attract substantial men to Leslie’s. Its 
editorial policy is another. The firm belief of Leslie's 
editor in ‘‘big business’’ that is fairand honest naturally 
a to Leslie’s a class of readers who share his point 
of view. 


Our method of direct solicitation of subscribers—of 
offering our prizes to those of our salesmen who secure 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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not merely the greatest number of subscribers to 
Leslie’s, but to those who secure the greatest number 
who are rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s—helps to 
increase our-list of responsible readers. Since the first 
of this vear our new subscribers with a rating in Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s average over 1100 a week. 


Leslie’s readers are of a quality above the average—far 
more responsive and with greater purchasing ability— 
yet Leslie’s guaranteed circulation of 350,000, 95% net 
paid, with a pro rata refund for any shortage of the 
guarantee—running about 400,000 now—can be bought 
at a price as low as that of any circulation. 


4) 


Y, v/, 
otf 
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General Manager 


Leslie’s [//ustrated Weekly Newspaper, New York 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The McClure’s School Service Department 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McGlure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 



















SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Connecticut, Wallingford | Vircinia, Roanoke. 


The Phelps School for Girls } Virginia College for Women 

College Preparatory and Elective courses. Intermediate depart- | unior. In Valley ja, famed for health and | 
ment, Music, Art. Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and Elective, Preparatory and College courses.” Music, Art, Expr 
outdoor life. Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding. For catalogue address | Domestic Science. For catalogue apply to the 

Tue Misses Peck, Principals j Presipi NT. 
Desraict or Cotump1a, Washington. * | SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
‘. For girls and young women; . i . . 
Bonne Femme Seminary por ei rind lection col | _.CONNRCTICUT, Washington. 
lege courses. Music and all fine arts. Vocational studies. Recently The Gunnery School 
absorbed other schools and purchased three fine buildings in most | Founded i 850 by Frederick W. G A cheat i 
exclusive section of Washington. Opens October 7th. Medium are bo ms _ 7 ones = oes. ra in the « 
ena Booklet on request. uf sixty boys. New gymnasium. Illustrated circular 
Joun C. Brinsmape, Headma 




































































Drstaict or Cocume1a, Washington, 2647 Connecticut Ave. Connecticut, Cornwall. Box M. 
Wilson-Greene School of Music Rumsey Hall 

Students in a distinctly musical environment The only resident id - ‘ ‘ 
music school for young ladies in Washington, and endorsed by the PO >. oes wee Fe for secor 
world’s greatest musicians. Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand 4 - ae na +g ae - oe A.. Head hon 
opera, dramatic art, languages, English literature, classic dancing. . vee, Sey CEREEneS 
Expression and “Accompanying as an Art.” Individual attention, _ : _s 
home life, and daily supervision of practice. Twelve or more free Massacuusstts, Boston, 539 Boyteton St. (Copley Sq.) 
concerts by world-renowned artists. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the Chauncy Hall School 
musical leaders of Washington Early registration necessary. Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Catalog G 2 : : MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

THos. Evans Greens, Mas. WiL80n-GReeENg, Prins. and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 





FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principa! 











New York, Binghamton. 


The Lad ane Gre School Massacsusetts, Great Barrington 
For girls y J ear pre admits to Vassar, Smith, Wel- Hallock School 























lesley, Mount Holyoke. General course. Special courses for High Exceptional opportunities for boys of commendable char 
School graduates. Music, Domestic Science. Exceptional home life who desire to enter any college or scientific school. 

Twe Misses Hype and Etta Viacista Jones, A. B., Principals 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson Massacuusetts, Duxbury, 82 King Cesar Road 


Ossining School for Girls fubuher ‘° Yew Yor’ | Powder Point School for Boys Extnsives" 


Preparatory, Vocational, odern 





Music, Art and Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticul Concrete hall just opened. New gymnasium. Athletic fields 

ture s7th year. Separate house for younger girls. Year Book der track. College or business preparation. Upper and | 

on request Ciara C. Fuccer, Principal, Marta J. NaRamore, schools. Address Henry P. Movurton, Jr., Director 

Associate Principal ~~ Peres . Raceu K. Bearce, A. M., Headmast 
Vircinta, Petersburg, 207 College Place New York, Manlius, Box H. 


Southern Female College j7"4,¥°*=.,33°°.° S32 | The Manlius Schools Psrettul, copntey focation 


listoric School for Girls, 


after highest Virginia standards. Special System of Social Train- | ness Preparatory Beneficial Military Training. For ten 
ing. Five buildings with gymnasium. Regular and special courses, ranked by U.S. Gov't as “Distinguished Institution,” the sup: 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Ideal climate. Modern honor granted. Verbeck Hall—Separate school for boys from 8 | 


Summer Session. Catalogues. Address Wan. Verseck, Pr 


equipment. Outdoor athletics. Home life. AetHur Kyte Davrs.A M 


Dummer Academy 
South Byfield Massachusetts 


152nd year. 35 miles from Boston, on the beautiful North Shore. A boys’ boarding and day school, smal! and 
democratic. Faculty of nine insures individual help; your son—not the class — the unit. Junior School for ): 
from 9 to 14. Upper School prepares for colleges and technical schools. 330 acres; 8 buildings. Gymnasi 
Athletic field. Two tennis courts. Hockey pond. Salt water boating, bathing and fishing. Address The Recor 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY (Special rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
For catalogue write to the Headmaster 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





= New York, Mohegan Lake, os County, ~~ 77. 

ugh preparation for College, 
Mohegan Lake School Technical School or Business. 
\verage number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings. 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. * Physical culture and Athlet- 


s under competent Director. 
A. E. Lanper, A. M., Cuas. H. ‘Saerrn, A. M.., Principals. 





New York, Syracuse. C * _ s . 
‘ountry site. New dormitory 
Rugby School for Boys and school buildings. Gymna- 
im and swimming pool. Small classes—personal attention for 
ry boy. Strong faculty. Sends 25 boys to college yearly. 
Highest efficiency at lowest cost. Home for young boys. Rates 
t $350 and $400. Address Frank R. SHeRMan, Director 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 109. - , . 

Offers a thorough physical,menta 

Mercersburg Academy and moral training for college or 

business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. Lo- 

ated in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of 

\merica. New gymnasium. Equipment modern, Write for catalog. 
Address. WILLIAM MANN Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





of the City 


Onstitute of *™ 
Musical rt — new por 


An Endowed School—FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Sesion Opens Oct. 12. Examinations for Admission Sept. 28 to Oct. 8 
The Institute bee preference to those applicants whose nat- 
ural ability and earnest purpose give promise of musical ex- 
cellence. 

Endowed and conducted wit hout thought of profit, the Institute 
commands the services of artist-teachers whose private terms 
would be prohibitive to most students. Tuition fees are mod- 
erate and uniform. 

Besides providing a {horough and comprehensive musical 
education to students in all branches, it is equipped te give 
the highest A ~~ hy to the most ‘exceptiona talents, re- 
moving the necessity of going abroad. 
Correspondence invited from those desiring the best. 
students admitted as vacancies occur. Address 


The Secretary, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


Eligible 














The University of Chicago 


dditi to r J. 


HOME wei. otc snnarec 
STUD | 


For detailed in- 
23rd Year U. of C. (Div. B) Chicago, Ill. 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


\ unique system by means of which children 
from kindergarten to 12 years of age may be 
educated at home by the best modern methods 
nd under the guidance and supervision of a 
school with a national reputation for training 
ingchildren. For information write, stating 

ge of child. 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 8 Chase St, Baltimore, Bd. 
V. M, MEILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster 








Mitchel! Tower 















New York, Carnegie Hall, Reom 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. FrRankiin H. SarGent, President. 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tue SECRETARY. 





NEW Yor, New York City, 2030 Broadway, (cor. 7oth Street). 
The Curtis Burnley School of Elocution ‘\>" 


nent and development. Brilliant repertoire guaranteed. Child im- 
versonations. Negro, French, Italian, Irish dialects. Pupils most 
successful entertainers and teachers in America. Courses in Rhetoric 
ind Literature. Mes. Curtis Burniey Raine, Principal. 











New Yorx, New York City, 128-130 East 58th Street. 


New York College of Music 
Thorough instruction in all branches of music by 40 eminent 

instructors. Send for Catalogue, Dept. M. 
Cart Her, 


Directors. 
Aucust Frasmcxe, Pirectors 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded - 1867 ny Cre Cc fare Baur. 
of Music. 

Normal and Artist Mw A, 
ate and repertoire work, advanced study in theory and composition: 
orchestral training. 
Musie and Drawing. 
Students enrolled at any time. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





7 | Stuttering and Stammering 


These are usually habits—not due to malformation of organs. 
We correct all such by natural methods. Impediments re- 
moved permanently. Students taught to speak fluently and 
naturally. 

Alexander Melville Bell, the great speech specialist, says: 

“The removal of impediments of speech has been my 
life work for more than half a century, and I recognise 
in your principles and suggestions many of those which 
have proved most efficacious in my own practice.” 

An established institution, 14th year. 
opening of every term—proves correctness of methods. 
vineing booklet. Address 


THE REED SCHOOL, 395 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can «lo with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to$125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or ca:toonist. My practical system of pers~nal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent 
Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and mag zines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Wiison with 6c in stamps 
and I will send you a test lesson plate, also collec- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


The Landon School of Wustwatios 


Cartooning 
1442 Schofield Building, 











Free trial week at 
Con- 





y By o. 








German—French— 
or any other language learned quickly and easily 
by the Cortina-Phone Method at home. 
Cylinder or Disk Cortina-Records. 
Write for free booklet today ; 
payment plan. 
Cortina 















proee 
University methods 
jel, Be Doge Attorneys; En- 


LL. B, 5B Degree Conferred; 









Foremost among American Schools 
Faculty Of international reputation. Preparatory, 
Exceptional advantages for post gradu- 
Expression, Languages, Literature, Public School 

Residence department with superior equipment. 
For catalogue address 
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A NURSE | 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 

0 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by ony, insti- 
tution. Send “How 
I Became a Nares™ — 
248 pages with actual ex- 
= 48 illustrated 

sson pages free to 
inquéirers. 

There ts a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her ahoat our training. 
Her address and the above literature will be sent if you will enclose this ad- 
vertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


272 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 








sippy drawing ot! home under Expert Faculty, | 
We have successful students in every gy of 
the world. your Tatent inte 
Students are filiing high salaried 
enccessful teaching. Endo 
8 Courses in Commercial and 
‘eachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit orOulture. 
School 


Equipped Resicence 
Artiat’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


bs rt ro vou} SGHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779 Applied Art Bldg. Battle Creek,.ich, 








MUSIC LESSONS IN YOUR 
OWN HOME 


for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, . Sight Singing, Mandolin 

er Celle. One lesson” weekly. + — or advanced pupils. 
Your only expense is for postage and music, which averages 
about 2centsaday. Established 1898. Thousands of pupils 
all over the world write, “Wish I had known of you before.” 
Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, Box 14, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


instruments supplied whe 
LEARN TO WRITE EARN Sao WEEK 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
We can positively show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 
Prospectus mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 65 Page Bldg, Obieage, Ill. 
LEARN JEWELER’S ENGRAVING 
4 high salaried and easily lear . tangnt theroughly by mall. We will teach 
ginner better engraving than ean -y>- in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will cise & 
prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog 
The Engraving School, G5 Page Batiding. Michigan Ave.. Ohicage. Ill. 


needed. Cash or credit, 
















BECOME |J_ A 





STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


gnized pleee law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor « of Laws— B.—by correspondence. Only law schoo! in 
U. S. conducting amaaed resident school and giving sameinstruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Facultyof over 30 promi- 
nent lawyers. rantees to prepare graduates to pass har examination.() 

law school givingComplete Coursein Seatesyens } pe mw 9 Speshias 
School higniy endorsed and recommended by Gov. Offic date usiness 
Men d Lawyers andStudonts. Send today for aa andsome|y 
illustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men anc Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 400 Advertising Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








EARN MORE MONEY 


yearsto come, Start now, Write for booklet 36, 


THE ROSING SCHOOL OF LETTERING & DESIGN | 
The 1900 Euclid Building Cleveland, 0. 


SHORT-STORY WRITIN G 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Shert-Story AS ~ by Dr. 4. Berg Esenwein, Balter, 
Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The ence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


ta ITS TREATMENT contains facts about stammering never published 











































lore; also particulars of my well-knowa school, established in 1888, giving 
the most a scientific, reliable and satisiactory course of treatment 
known. ¥ personal instruction. Call or write for this interesting booklet 
Prank A. <i» M.D., Principal, 26B West 40th St., New York 
VW-Wea a ST ORY-WRITING TAUGHT, ji, 
MONEY Fearne an 
Orit’ _ iP 

W R TT N . Association. D Dept. ope. fia. ase Mesinnes Sees 
bollda Pea ‘pearly vacption with pay, good Salary” 

meniaee "pelea wine” Berar, 

seen SCHOOL OF BANKING, 106 Ticlene Bu Building, Columbus Obi 

° 
School Information 
FREE (esgic tanceant S20 Gna" bs 
Maintained tor all ail schoo heietion. 
Write, 1012 Times Building, New York. or 1515 Masonic Temple, Ch 





our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
am, © We note those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 


yo OAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroug!ly under 
ef Short-Stery Writing, Dept. 65, Page Building, 















COLLEGE! wa NOT GO? We can 


and quickly prepare 
of Medicine, Den 


at or ea sag a sc — 
tistry, Ph steopat 
ing, or a University. N 











i hes & a natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the living 
voice of a native professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks 
as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or hours at a 

time It is a pleasant, fascinating study; no teclious rules or memoriz- 
ing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. You 
simply practise during spare moments or at convenient times, and in a 
surprisingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 





Disc or Cylinder Records—Send for booklet, and particulars. 
THE LANGUAGE | PHONE METHOD 
918 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street New York 
















I te 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR “s Page Bldg. Method ential and Home St Investigate 4 Sell. 
See pe eee en ME pe a 
‘or m. 
wom - ll tk scl Dept. M. ©. Schiller Bidg., Chicago, Til. 
FRENCH-—GERMAN 
SPANISH--ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE pire a. nase 
- salary positions open with 
bia firms . Any one can learn 
- SaaS 
ae petihee = we 
Rosenthal Method of acrinatone a any State we guarnntas (01 cates pase bar c 
Practical Linguistry w Complete tan f arantee — Bon ge ou free until 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
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These Men 


Have the World’s 
Most Wonderful 


MEMORIES 


THEY can instantly give the peoulation of an 
place in the world of over 5,000— : 
THEY can give every important date in world- 
history — 
THEY have 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away 
in their brains. 

William, Max, and Felix Berol are the names of these 
three remarkable men and a few years ago their memories 
were distressingly poor. The Berol brothers’ amazing 
efficiency was developed through their own simple, prac- 
tical method. 

The Berol method is now being taught under the direc- 
tion of William Berol with great success to large classes 
in leading educational institutions in New York City. 
William Berol will teach it to YOU, by 


He Can Build YOUR Memory 
So That It Will Never Fail 


You need never forget Names, Faces, Dates, Telephone 
Numbers; this simple system will cure mind-wandering and 
teach concentration; you can remember the facts in a book 
after one reading; you can recall any episode that you wish; 
you can become a clear thinker, and in public speaking never 
be at a loss for aword. Give William Berol a few spare min- 
utes daily, at home, and you will be astonished. He guaran- 
tees to strengthen your memory immeasurably. 

FR EE CONFIDENTIAL PARTICULARS bys mail. 
Ask to-day on a Post Card. 


Add: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 147 New w York 








I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says Grenville Kleiser, famous Speech 
Specialist. He rids you of timidity—gives 
you confidence in yourself—develops your 
power and personality. Give him fifteen 
minutes of your time daily—at home—and 
he will speedily teach you how to 

Sell Goods — Make ay ner 

Speeches— Address Board Meet- 

ings —Deliver ages Dinner 


es Propose 
verse and Tell Stories ; Entertainingly 
If you can "t talk to the point, you can’t carry conviction 
—you can’t win! Don't you want to be a winwer? Then 
write to-day. Let us tell you by mail all about this 
helpful Course and prove its value. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.148 NEW YORK 





Don’t cae for the bens 
to fire you 


Don’t hold on to wa) small job like grim death 
because you are afraid you can’t get another. 
y a good man has lost his nerve and his op- 
portunity simply because he was willing to let 
‘well enough alone.” 
The the small job never where ha 
stands. He never knows what A. he will find the “blue 
ticket” in his envelope. He is simply one = the crowd who 
are hired when times are good and fired when times are bad. 


The American School can train you to 
get and hold a good job 


American School of Correspondence was estab! ished seven- 
toon yen —— ago fn the benefit ry the ambitious man with the small 
_ his great School it possible for — to obtain the train- 
seamen oentan 1 pai thout leaving your 
bomeorsivines ther where you live. 
American Sch: 


ness and Law, orp ent 

Just check an coupon: re is no obligation. 
let another year sli by end ou in the same old job and with- 
out prospects fora bet one. e American School does not em- 
ploy agents or collectors. All of our business is as we 
strictly by co: 


Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 


School of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S. A. McC., 10-14 
Without any obligation on my part please send me your Bulletin and 
7 advise me how I can qualify for the position marked “x. ad 


... Lawyer 





...-Eleetrieal Engineer 
«++-Blee, Light & Power Supt. 
«oes Hy@ Engineer 
+++. Accountant 
«-.Cort’'T’'d Public Ace’at 
«++-Private Seeretary 
. Stenographer 


.... Fire Ins. Adjuster 
«+-Fire Ins. Expert 


We also prepare for civil service cnsnfeatiane in all engineering subjects 
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The Universal Health-Habit 


A pure mouth, clean teeth, sweet breath, keener 
appetite, easier digestion, allayed nervousness, all 
accompany the use of LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM. 


Contains aromatic, antiseptic oils that 
give it a delicious, individual flavor 
IN TWO FORMS—SUGAR-COATED AND SLAB 
Seventeen Gold Medals and twenty Diplomas, awarded in open competition 
with other brands, prove what the pure food committees of Europe and 
America think of this perfect gum. No other chewing gum can even 
approach this Quality Record. Chew it and know why. 


IT COSTS THE SAME AS COMMON GUMS 
Ic per slab; 5c per package. Sold everywhere 


COMMON SENSE GUM COMPANY—BOSTON—NEWPORT—NEW YORK 
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Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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Do You Know 
This Step? 


—the girl who can dance 
THE CASTLE POLKA 
will not be a wall flower 


The Castle Polka is Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle’s latest 
creation ; and it will sweep the country this fall and winter, 
just as the “Hesitation” did last season. 


Let Mr. and Mrs. Castle teach you—in your own home— 
—how to dance it. They give you their personal, advance 
instruction in two pages of pictures and text 


In the October Issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


You can learn it in an hour or two in your own home, 
just as if you were in Castle House, where all fashionable 
New York society will dance it. 





Fifteen Cents a Copy, of all News Agents 


Or $1.50 a year by Mail, ordered through our Subscription Agents or direct 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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your buying: 
Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food 
Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder (Page 2) 


Beverages 

Walter Baker Co. (Page 23) 
Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffce 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum (Page 127) 
Ridgway’s Teas 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee 

Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Peters’ Chocolate 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

Cereals 

Cream of Wheat (Page 216) 
Grape-Nuts 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes (Third Cover) 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat 


Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company | 
| 
| 





Desserts 

Knox Gelatine (Page 182) 
Fish Products 

Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 

Frank E. Davis Fish Co. (Page 189) 

Fruits } 

Atwood Grape Fruit Company 








McClure’s October Bulletin 
Of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 
vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 
McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 121) 


Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 
Formamint (Page 144) 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Olive Oil Grape 
Vinol 
Sanatogen 


Toilet Preparations 
A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 
Colgate’s Products (Fourth Cover) 
Cuticura Soap (Page 142) 
Fairy Soap 
Ivory Soap (Page 24) 
F, F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine (Page 193) 
Mentholatum 
Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
(Page 165) 
Newskin Company (Page 160) 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 
Pear’s Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine and Lilac Perfume 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 155) 
Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
J. B. Williams’ Products 


this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 
McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this list 
each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


sk: names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 
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The Value of Cocoa 


As an article of food depends upon the quality of 
the cocoa beans used and the process of manu- 
facture; the flavor and palatability depend largely 
upon the blending of the products gathered 
from the different parts of the tropical world. 


THE WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


Has had an unparalleled experience 
of over one hundred and thirty- 
three years in the selection and 
blending of the world’s products. 
The process of manufacture used 
in their mills, the largest in the 
world, is purely mechanical, and 
perfectly preserves the delicious 
natural flavor, the attractive rich 
red-brown color and great nutritive 
qualities of high-grade cocoa beans. 
Their preparations, both Cocoa and 
Chocolate, have an unequaled rep- 
utation for purity, quality and flavor 
—attested by 


53 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from International and Local Ex- 
Registered U. 8. Patent Office positions in Europe and America. 


A very attractive recipe book, containing forty new recipes for HOME MADE 
CANDIES in which Cocoa or Chocolate is used, sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 








McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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OTHER'S lace 

bodice of days 
gone by becomes 
daughter's lace tunic 
of today. It has sur- 
vived the years and 
is as charming now 
as ever because 
the rare, old hand- 
work never has been 
washed with anything 
but Ivory Soap. 


Ivory washes safely 


the finest, sheerest materials be- 
cause, in its way, it is just as delicate 
and pure as they. It contains noth- 
ing coarse, nothing harsh, nothing 
inferior; no impurities, no substitutes, no makeshifts. 


Ivory Soap is genuine, through and through; it is pure, high grade 
soap—nothing else—and therefore entirely harmless to any lace or 
other delicate fabric that is not injured by water. 


IVORY SOAP. . 
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SUNRISE 


By 
WARD MUIR 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


WLADYSLAW T 


BEND \ 


ERE is a story that describes a situation 
so fantastic, so horrible, so bewildering, 
that only the unthinkable Orient could have 


produced tt. 


It as the story of a girl that one 


man told another at sunrise on the China Sea 


WAS told this story on board a steamer 

in the China Sea. It is of no conse- 

quence to explain why | was on board 
the steamer, nor how | became intimate 
with the man who told me the story. He 
was, | believe, an American; his name | 
never knew. | had learned only one fact 
concerning him: that he was a missionary 
going home on furlough. 

The steamship on which we were fellow 
voyagers was an exceedingly comfortable, 
indeed luxurious, liner, full of globe- 
trotters, merchants, officials — all the usual 
people whom one meets when traveling in 
the far East. The voung missionary, with his 
refined and gentle voice and his introspec- 
tive manner, was a little out of place in 
this assemblage, and held aloof from its 
convivialities. | was, I think, the sole 
passenger with whom he fraternized. 

On the night in question, | sat up 
late.in the smoking-saloon, exchanging an- 
ecdotes and cigars with its habitués. The 
hours passed agreeably. When, at length, 
| rose and went out on to the deck for 
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a treath of fresh air before retiring, 1 
found that the sky was already tinged with 
the earliest intimation of dawn. 

The atmosphere was humid and close. 
I strolled along the deck, and, near the bow, 
came on my friend the missionary. 

He was standing by the rail, gazing 
ahead, and did not observe my approach. 
His figure drooped wearily, vet there was 
something pertinacious, obdurate, in his 
attitude. The shabbiness of his clothes 
was very conspicuous. One “dresses” for 
dinner on these hotel-like liners; but the 
missionary had always appeared in a non- 
descript suit of gray. And suddenly, no- 
ticing his weariness and evident poverty, 
| thought of the cheerful electrically lit 
smoke-roor: that | had just left, and in 
which, had he ever intruded there, the 
missionary would have been palpably de 
trop. | thought of him standing here at 
the rail all night, brooding in solitude over 
the melancholy waste of this Oriental 
ocean — while we others consumed our 
whisky-pegs and plaved poker. 
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answered a question, and in her look I would detect a tremor of fear, followed instantly by relief” 
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He heard my step and turned. 

“What are you doing here?” | asked him. 

“Waiting for the sunrise.” 

“You've been waiting — all night — 
for the sunrise?” 

“Yes — waiting all night. It is worth 
waiting for — the sunrise.” 

“The Eastern sunrise is often very beau- 
tiful,”’ | conceded. 

“All sunrises are a miracle,”” was his 
response. 

“May I stay and see the miracle with 
your” | asked. 

He agreed pleasantly, even eagerly. 

It was then that we fell into a long con- 
versation, in the course of which he was 
moved to give me the following narrative. 


AM a missionary [he said] — a Protest- 

ant missionary. I have been a little 
more than three years in China as a pastor 
attached to the Anglo-American Non- 
Sectarian Mission to the Asiatics. Before 
leaving home — in fact, while | was still 
studying at our theological seminary — 
1 was able to take lessons in the Chinese 
language. These | continued — applying 
myself specially to the particular dialect 
that | should require — when I landed in 
China, and when for a few months | was 
quartered in Canton, at the head station 
of our mission. Afterward I was sent to 
a place called Han-yin, where | was to 
settle for my permanent work. 

Han-yin is a township of considerable 
size, an enormous distance inland, near 
the frontier of Thibet. Our mission prides 
itself on planting establishments at the ex- 
treme outposts of the world’s civilization. 
At Han-yin we have a preaching station, 
and an orphanage for little girls. This 
orphanage is looked after by two ladies 

Mrs. Murray, a _ missionary’s widow, 
and a Miss Pendleton. There were no other 
whites in Han-yin besides Mrs. Murray, Miss 
Pendleton, and myself—and a Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Richards. 

The Roman Catholic mission was the 
only one, in addition to our own, that 
had rooted itself here —the only one, 
indeed, that had penetrated so far in- 
land from the. coast. I will tell you 
candidly that the presence of Roman 
Catholicism in Han-yin was a trial to 
us. Our mission is definitely Protestant. 


| FLUNG myself into the work at Han- 
yin; and I gathered from old Mrs. Murray 


that my enthusiasm was deeper and my 
efficiency greater than that of the pastor 
whose place | had taken. Lethbridge 
his name was. Lethbridge, it seemed, 
had slackened, had “fainted by the way,” 
and eventually had written to the board 
of directors resigning his charge. He had 
departed on the day I arrived. Mrs. 
Murray’s lips tightened in speaking of 
him. “Not a strong man, | am afraid,” 
she said. She herself was an immensely 
strong woman, sturdy, gray-haired, uncon- 
querable, tireless. | dare say | was a 
little afraid of her. She was inclined to 
“mother” me somewhat aggressively. 
The Chinese orphan children loved her. 
| could forgive her all her bluntness, her 
aggressiveness, for that. 

Miss Pendleton was a quiet woman of 
perhaps thirty years of age: red-haired, 
uncommunicative, with large brown eyes. 
She was devoted to the orphanage, but in 
a more purely conscientious way than Mrs. 
Murray. They were both, at any rate, 
admirable persons, each in her own style. 
Admirable? Nay, heroic! 

But, you know, we can sometimes be 
too close to heroism to esteem it properly. 
Living in the same mission compound with 
the orphanage, and practically next door 
to Mrs. Murray and Miss Pendleton, | 
found — what shall | say? —! found that 
I grew tired of their companionship, even 
of their excellence. | have no doubt 
whatever that they grew tired of me, too. 
| simply state the fact. It is the tragic 
fact of such places as that — the fact that 
the little group of exiles, who should be 
so precious to one another, begin nearly 
inevitably to bore one another. 


I NEED not describe Han-yin. If you 
have ever explored a Chinese city, you 
will know that it is indescribable. I think 
it is more indescribable when one is sup- 
posed to have become familiar with it than 
when one is new to it. Mrs. Murray and 
Miss Pendleton, absorbed in their orphans, 
seemed satisfied with their knowledge of 
Han-yin. | don’t blame them —but | 
myself was never satisfied; and their in- 
difference to the problems, the mysteries, 
the psychological riddles, which fascinated 
and baffled me in Han-yin, threw me very 
much on my own resources. | found it 
profitless and a little exasperating to discuss 
the inscrutability of Han-yin with the 
ladies. They visited among the women 
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of the town — went into Chinese homes; 
but they did not seem to think the town 
inscrutable. They had no doubts about 
it, and no curiosity. Their orphanage was 
plain to them; that was all. — 

Thus, in going about Han-yin, my 
thoughts and questionings turned inward. 
| was diligent, to the best of my ability, in 
my work; I had the joy of making some 
converts; but —— : 

| was in China; | was in perpetual con- 
tact with the people of China; and I car- 
ried my own nationality about with me as 
a cloud, and moved amid a population 
clad in similar clouds; and, to each other, 
we were mutually blurred and incompre- 
hensible. That, at least, was how I often 
felt in the matter. And the sureness, the 
calm, of Mrs. Murray and Miss Pendleton 
did not help me. 

It was on a day when I was de- 
pressed more than usual by this sense 
of ignorance that I first encountered 
Father Richards, the Roman Catholic 
priest. 

| had seen him frequently at a distance, 
and had even met him in the street; but, 
warned by the very anti-Catholic Mrs. 
Murray, | had done no more than acknow- 
ledge his salutation. Inwardly I was sorry 
not to be on speaking terms with him. 
| looked askance at his doctrines, but | 
needed a man to talk to—a white man, 
not a yellow one. My native assistants, 
with whom | discussed certain affairs of 
policy in connection with our work, wer« 
of no use to me in the way that a 
fellow white man would have been of 
use to me. 

Deeply perplexed, that day, by a serious 
mistake that | had made in my treatment 
of a member of my Chinese congrega- 
tion,— | need not enter into details, but 
the case had disconcerted me _ consider- 
ably,— | had gone out of the town and 
was walking by the river-side. Han-yin is 
situated on the banks of a tributary of the 
upper Yang-tze-Kiang. The stream is nav- 
igable by the smaller sort of craft, and, 
outside the town, the landscape — a moun- 
tain valley threaded by this stream — is 
exceedingly picturesque. But the beauty 
of the scene, the sunshine, the rugged 
peaks, the shining water, could not soothe 
me. | was sore —sore with an irritated 
sense of helplessness. | wanted to consult 
some one; | wanted not merely advice but 
comfort. Mrs. Murray might give me 


both, from the store of her certitude; but 
I should be neither advised nor com- 
forted. 

| caught sight of Father Richards in front 
of me. He had stopped to speak to a 
Chinese — perhaps a native Catholic. The 
Chinese stood and listened to what he had 
to say, replied, listened again, then with- 
drew —I had almost said “slunk away,” 
but that would not be quite fair. He 
withdrew humbly, yet not exactly fearfully; 
and Father Richards, on his part, waved 
him away — or, rather, seemed to give him 
permission to go— with a kind of genial 
sternness — no, a paternal geniality. 

Impossible to explain the little scene! 
Impossible, too, to make you comprehend 
how it affected me. It was drama, drama 
of the subtlest significance. In a flash it 
came to me that Father Richards’ relations 
to his parishioners were fundamentally 
different from mine to my parishioners. 
My converts were brothers, in theory; 
his were children. 

As the Chinese walked away | had a 
glimpse of Father Richards’ face — a fleshy, 
mild, blue-eyed face, the face of a man 
who was reasonably satisfied and knew his 
own mind. He came toward me along the 
river-bank, moving without hurry, com- 
posedly observant of the boats on the water. 
His gaze, for a moment, crossed mine. He 
lifted his hat, as usual. I responded. We 
were about to pass, when | was prompted 
to address him. 

“Excuse me,” 
to your” 

“By all means.” 

His smile was cordial, very cordial; but, 
even at that instant, | realized that it 
was | who had approached him, not he who 
had come to me. His smile said: “Il am 
willing to be friends, but it was necessary 
that you should come to me, not | to you.” 

He was a very much older man than I, 
but this was not the reason, not the sole 
reason, for his attitude. He was a priest. 


I said. “May I speak 


| HAD asked permission to speak to him, 
and it was granted; but now | did not 
know what I wanted to say. At once, as 
if divining my difficulty, Father Richards 
began to chat easily, with the aplomb of 


a man of the world. It was a finished per- 
formance. | felt gauche, then humiliated, 
and finally had to rebuke myself for a 
childish wave of resentment at his superb 
self-possession. 
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] began to reply to his remarks. My 
awkwardness passed—it was he who 
caused it to pass. I found myself talking 
— nay, luxuriating in talk. How | talked! 
He, too, openly enjoyed his own talking. 
That talk—I shall always cherish the 
memory of the sheer refreshment | de- 
rived from it. It was meat and drink to 
my spirit. 

Not that we talked of things vital. Per- 
haps without my knowledge, he steered 
the @hat away from controversialities. At 
all events, it remained on the superficial 
plane. Even so, I had some taste of the 
priest’s quality. He threw off, casually, 
some Latin quotation or other. It was 
music to me, the more so because | could 
cap it tolerably neatly. To find, in Han- 
yin, a fellow scholar who knew the classics! 
| don’t want to be snobbish, and | am well 
aware that the priest’s knowledge of Latin 
was probably far more intimate than my 
poor surface college veneer of culture; but, 
you know, it was a poignant touch, to me. 

It was a pity that I should go, as I 
did go, straight from the presence. of 
Father Richards to that of Mrs. Murray 
and Miss Pendleton. ! was engaged to 
take a meal with the ladies. We frequently 
ate together, though we dwelt in different 
houses — I in my bachelor quarters, with 
its staff of native servants, and they in the 
large separate building that formed the 
orphanage. 

1 was full of Father Richards; I was 
exalté. And when | sat down with the 
ladies, and at Mrs. Murray’s request said 
grace, | suddenly chilled. 1| felt like a boy 
who has come back from a forbidden 
escapade. He has horribly enjoyed his 
adventure; he is throbbing with it; he 
wants to tell his parents of it — and 
he dare not. He dare not tell them, less 
because of any punishment that will fol- 
low than because they will not understand 
what it was that so charmed him. 

Mrs. Murray and Miss Pendleton — 
Mrs. Murray especially — diffused across 
the table an atmosphere that numbed me. 
| could not speak of what I had done. | 
could only listen and make polite replies. 





| ADHERED to my friendship with Father 
Richards, and did my best to appease Mrs. 
Murray when she got to know of it; but 
her gaze was severe and reproachful. | 
remembered Lethbridge, my predecessor. 
Mrs. Murray’s lips had _ tightened, in 


speaking of Lethbridge; and he too (I 
found) had committed the indiscretion of 
exchanging social intercourse with Father 
Richards. Was that Lethbridge’s sole of- . 
fense? I did not know; but I guessed 
that, in discussing me with Miss Pendleton 
at the orphanage, Mrs. Murray now tight- 
ened her lips as she had tightened them, 
at first, in discussing Lethbridge with me. 


HAD been three years in Han-yin 

before | first went to the cinnabar 
caverns. 

| had heard vaguely of the “quicksilver 
mines,” as they are sometimes called, but 
had paid no special attention to the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Murray and Miss Pendleton 
knew nothing about the mines beyond the 
bare fact that they existed up the river, 
ten miles or thereabouts above the town. 
Personally, | had read in some geographical 
work that the upper waters of our river 
traversed a region even grander than the 
celebrated I-chang gorges, that there were 
impressive rapids, a series of geologically 
interesting grottos, and an old established 
mining industry which contributed to the 
fabulous wealth of our local ruler — the 
Duke, as we named him; and | had made 
some faint resolve to explore the district 
and write an account of it fora magazine, 
but nothing had come of the project. It 
was Father Richards who revived it. 

I believe, now, that Father Richards had 
a good purpose in view in proposing that | 
should go with him on an expedition up 
the river. Father Richards generally had 
reasons. | think he meant any humari- 
tarian plea for the betterment of the 
mine-serfs to come from a Protestant as 
well as a Catholic source, and he wanted me 
to visit the mines without previous warning 
as to what | should find there. The effect, 
however, of this caution and detachment 
was, as it turned out, to give me an un- 
fortunate first impression of the priest's 
philanthropy. For, when | discovered the 
“cinnabar horror’ (as, | remember, | | 
entitled it in a fierce newspaper letter 
that | subsequently began but never fin- 
ished) —when I discovered, too, that 
Father Richards had been cognizant of 
this horror for years past and had appa- 
rently done nothing to put a stop to it, my 
revulsion of feeling was extreme. The 
priest seemed, to me, a monster of hard- 
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hearted indifference. I was foolish; but 
you will understand my foolishness when 
I tell you about those mines. 


I witt not describe our journey up the 
river. We traveled together in a rowing- 
boat, the priest and I. Seated in the stern of 
our boat, sharing the awning with Father 
Richards, | had a delightful sense of holi- 
dav, of freedom from the cares of my 
ministry. As the mountains closed in 
round us, and we entered the defile where 
the rapids are, | could have sung for joy 
—the joy of the lad out of school and off 
for a picnic. The priest and | did, indeed, 
picnic, eating our mess of boiled fowl, rice, 
and bread in the boat, before we landed. 

We landed because further progress by 
boat was impracticable. The river, here, 
was broken into whirlpools and_ small 
cascades, churning between shelves of rock. 
Yhe valley had become a gorge; the sky 
above us was a mere strip of blue, fringed 
by the gray and jagged line of the prectpice- 
tops. A little wind whispered in our faces. 
The sun was now hidden, not behind 
clouds,—.the sky was cloudless,— but be- 
hind the peaks. We walked in shadow. 

The priest did not seem to share my 
holiday mood. He answered questions, 
but volunteered no remarks. He knew 
the district —this I elicited from him. 
He had been here several times before. 
We needed no guide: he said this decisively, 
and ordered our boatmen to await our re- 
turn; no one was to accompany us. 

We walked for half an hour or so, fol- 
lowing a deeply rutted road which adhered 
fairly closely to the river. It then turned 
an acute angle round the shoulder of a hill 
and divided — one road continuing along 
the gorge and the other bending up a side- 
valley, or rather cafion, in the trough of which 
ran a lesser tributary of the main stream. 
Father Richards took the latter road. 

We breasted a steep incline,—a thou- 
sand feet or more,—the smaller river 
tumbling in frothy cataracts close to us. 
Eventually we found ourselves on a level 
with this stream at a point where, sud- 
denly and even ominously silent, it flowed 
forth in a canal-like pool from a natural 
archway in the mountain-side. 

It was a strangely dramatic termina- 
tion to our climb. The abrupt silence of 
the stream, after its rumbling and roaring 
and splashing, was, as | have said, ominous 
in its intensity; and that ominousness was 








added to by the aspect of the portal from 
which it so mysteriously glided. For the 
tunnel whence the stream issued was en- 
tirely filled in, right down to the water’s 
surface, by a great barrier of boarding — 
thick, nail-studded timber logs and beams, 
tight fitting, though rudely hewn; and 
only at one point, just beside the water’s 
brink,— a point to which the wheel-ruts di- 
rectly led,— did a break occur in the con- 
tinuity of this wooden wall. Here there 
was a clumsy gate, iron-clamped and pon- 
derous, attached to vast hinges. 

We were alone on the little cliff-hemmed 
plateau, facing the wooden door. | stared 
at the door, and realized that there was an 
absurd and unreasoning spice of fear min- 
gled in my inner consciousness with a kind 
of excited curiosity. | wanted immensely 
to know what was behind that door, but 
I was a little afraid, too. | gazed at the 
stream, dimpling and sliding from below 
the balks of massive woodwork; and | 
saw now that it was streaked and muddy, 
with a vermilion stain, and that wisps of va- 
por steamed from patches of the water’s 
surface. An unpleasant stream! An un- 
pleasant place, altogether! But interesting. 


FaTHER RicHARDS was speaking to me: 

“Here we are. This is the entrance to 
the mines.” 

“Can we goin? Will they let us in?” 

“They always let me in. They will let 
you in because you are with me. Come.” 

He advanced to the door and —the 
action was funnily banal — hammered on 
it with the knob of his sun-umbrella. 

The door swung back a trifle, revealing 
a slit of blackness, in the midst of which 
appeared a wizened and cadaverous face. 
The face scrutinized us both, then opened 
its mouth and poured forth a humble wel- 
come to the priest. 

Father Richards replied. He had, on 
the moment, adopted that bland, benign, 
not ungenial yet not too lofty manner 
which characterized his attitude toward 
his native converts. Was this doorkeeper 
one of his converts? | did not know; 
but it was plain that the doorkeeper re- 
spected the priest, and that the latter had 
power to evoke that respect. | heard 
Father Richards, in short, simply an- 
nounce that we had come to inspect the 
mines; and the doorkeeper not merely 
stood aside to let us enter, but did so with 
a deferential salaam. Yet | guessed that, 
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if | had come alone, | should not have got 
beyond the outer side of the door. But 
Father Richards —! had a ridiculous im- 
pression, on the instanc, that Father Rich- 
ards simply walked through mere material 
barriers like this eighteen-inch-thick solid 
wooden barricade. 

We found ourselves in a cave — one of 
the stupendous chain of caves, as I after- 
ward learned, that form the Duke’s cin- 
nabar mines. The air of the cave was 
warm. Volcanic springs percolated, here 
and there, from the clefts, and fed the cen- 
tral stream, heating it considerably. The 
atmosphere was as oppressive as that of a 
garden hothouse. Here, however, was no 
perfume of blossom or fruit, no masses of 
greenery or color, but blackness — black- 
ness everywhere, and a dank smell, an ex- 
halation of the soil. I can’t define it, but 
it was a mustiness, an earthiness, less like 
the earthiness of furrows new from the 
plow than an earthiness of — well, I can’t 
help it! — of graves. 

A grave! I suppose I’m emotional, but 
1 thought of the place at once as a grave. 


Tue door closed oehind us, and | became 
aware that the cavern was not so impene- 
trably dark as | had supposed. Oil lan- 
terns were hung at frequent intervals along 
the track that lay ahead of us, and that 
was the continuation of the cart-road out- 
side. These lanterns burned  unflicker- 
ingly but with a good deal of smoke, 
which rose in a straight column above each 
flame and vanished in the invisible arch 
above. The row of suspended flames dif- 
fused a series of patches of illumination 
along the track and out over the channel 
of the stream beside which the track ran; 
and here and there one had a glimpse, on 
this side or that, of the cave’s wall — 
sometimes a wall of rock, but more often 
a bank of vermilion-colored sand or rubble, 
which seemed to have oozed from some 
internal gash in the mountain, and then 
stuck, motionless, like the congealed scab 
of blood from a wound. I| kept thinking 
of these horrible similes — graves, wounds, 
blood. They came to me unbidden; they 
remain with me now. And, as we advanced 
along the track, passing in and out of the 
halos of the lanterns, going deeper and 
deeper into the bowels of the hillside, | 
was preyed upon by an unreasoning ap- 
prehension, a sort of spiritual dread and 
nausea. | felt that the place was 





horrible, not in 
it, but in what | 


horrible; but it was 
what | had seen of 
had not seen. 

The. custodian who had opened the door 
for us remained at his post. We were 
alone. Once more Father Richards re- 
quired no guide. 

We walked forward rapidly. The cir- 
cumstance that Father Richards should 
set the pace thus gave me an indirect hint 
of the vastness that lay before us. We 
must have walked for ten minutes or more 
for nearly a mile, | dare say — before we 
came in view of the first sign of life. 

A man was digging in one of the banks 
of red sand adjacent to the track. He 
was digging slowly, dully, mechanically, 
and throwing his spadefuls into a big bas- 
ket which was presided over by a woman. 
| saw from her hair that she was a woman; 
her garb was almost indistinguishable from 
the man’s. As we came nearer, the woman 
picked up the full basket, swung it on 
to her head, and pattered away up a 
path into some unilluminated side-gallery 
beyond. 

She had not glanced at us; nor, as we 
came still nearer, did the digger pay the 
slightest attention to us. He went on 
digging, filling another basket — dully, me- 
chanically, uninterestedly, and neither very 
quickly nor very efficiently. He dawdled; 
he stopped to wheeze and to spit; and when 
he threw a clod of sand into the basket he 
often missed his aim and the sand fell 
aside — an accident to which he paid no 
heed whatever. And then, as we came 
close, and, hearing our footfalls, he lifted 
his head, | gave an exclamation. 

“Yes,” said Father Richards —“ blind. 
The woman was blind too. They’re not all 
blind in the mines, though. I don’t know 
why some of them lose their sight and 
others have abnormally sharp sight. But 
blindness is pretty common among the 
older inhabitants.” 





“Inbabitants!’”” The word struck me. 
“Do you mean —— ?” 
He nodded. “Inhabitants; yes.” 


“They not only work here — they live 
here?” 

“They live here, and they die here. 
That man and that woman were very 
likely born here — in the village.” 

“The village?” 

“We shall reach it soon; 
you there.” 

“But — but —”’ 


Il am taking 


I was aghast. 
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“When we reach the village, you can 
question the inhabitants themselves,” he 
said. “I’d rather you questioned them.” 


He walked on. I lagged behind him, 
stumbling unsteadily on the small uneven- 
nesses of the track. The lamp-flames, 
slowly crossing the line of my vision, were 
out of focus; they dazzled and confused 
me, though I could hardly see them. My 
senses were overwhelmed. I could not 
think. Those two blind’ work-people, 
drudging with an uncanny languor in the 
midst of this underground world of red- 
and-black gloom,—a world whose only 
sound, in addition to that of our footsteps, 
was the gurgle of the warm and dirty 
stream,— had filled me with repugnance; 
they had frozen my reasoning powers; 
they had horrified me into an utter, vacant 
stupidity. I am “impressionable’’; | en- 
vision things sentimentally and illogically, 
maybe. This — this crime had been pre- 
sented to me too abruptly. My mental 
balance was upset. My indignation had 
been so enormous that it had congested, 
as it were, in my brain. I felt suffocated. 
My head throbbed painfully. 1 stopped. 

Father Richards looked round, then 
came back to me quickly. He took both 
of my hands in. his, and held them tightly. 
He held my hands for a minute or more, 
and gradually, steadily, my brain cleared; 
sight and hearing returned to me. I was 
myselt again. 

The priest dropped my hands. “Let 
us go on,” he said, in an ordinary tone of 
voice. ‘‘We are close to the village.” 


Tue village, as he called it, came in 
sight a few minutes later. 
My senses were now abnormally clear 


and perceptive. The priest’s firm, piti- 
ful, and commanding touch seemed to 
have healed me by some personal mag- 
netism. I beheld before me, with minute 
distinctness, every detail of this most 
curious habitation of mankind. I saw 
that the tunnel had widened, and that its 
floor, at this expansion, was formed of 
rounded hummocks — hummocks that pres- 
ently revealed themselves as dwellings, or 
rather the entrances to dwellings. Each 
hummock had a hole in it some five feet 
high, and in front of this hole, hung on a 
stick, was a lantern. 

The holes in the hummocks gaped black 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 


and open; there were no doors. Each, 
in fact, was a little cave. And, as we ap- 
proached, each little cave emitted one or 
more figures, who scrambled out to meet 
us, shouting and gesticulating with a kind 
of subdued excitement. Some were men, 
some women, a few were mere lads; and 
I noticed one quite young girl. But all 
wore clothes indescribably ragged and 
formless, and muddy with the defilement 
of the red sand. ‘ 

And their faces—shall I ever forget 
those blanched and expressionless faces? 
We were surrounded at once, and, wher- 
ever | turned, my gaze met that ring of 
dead-looking faces — faces whose sole dis- 
tinction lay in their, startling lack of color 
and vitality. The faces of corpses, in the 
outer world, are not so hueless, so faded, as 
were these. The skin held no pigment what- 
ever; no blood seemed to flow through its 
veins. It was not white as writing-paper 
is white, nor had it the sallow tinge that 
we associate with the ordinary Chinese 
countenance. It was rather the gray of 
ashes. But I can not even approximately 
describe those faces. No adjective of 
ours can fit them. And that, exactly, was 
what made them so dreadful: they be- 
longed to a life to which our language did 
not apply. 

Language? Yet, to be sure, they spoke, 
these cavern-dwellers, a dialect hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Han-yin. The 
priest could speak to them. I could speak 
to them. They were human, like myself. 
There was the pang! I could talk to them! 
With a shudder, | realized, again and 
again, that I was talking to these denizens 
of the pit! 


I recottect the whole scene vividly 
enough, but it has a nightmare essence 
that I can not reproduce and that makes 
it difficult for me to picture it to any 
listener. The cave-dwellers, | remember, 
were obviously glad to see Father Rich- 
ards. They stared at me with a lack- 
luster curiosity, but for him they all had 
a gleam of unmistakable welcome. And 
once more his attitude was-that of a 
priest rather than of a mere visitor, 
however friendly; though whether he 
had ever preached here, or made any sort 
of attempt to gain converts, | have no 
notion. He “had a way with” these 
miners, | saw, as with the folk at Han-yin, 
124] 
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HE Street stretched away north and 
south in two lines of ancient houses 
that seemed to meet in the distance. 

The man found it infinitely inviting. It 


had the well-worn look of an old coat, 
shabby but comfortable. The thought of 
coming there to live pleased him. Surely 
here would be peace —long evenings in 
which to read, quiet nights in which to 
sleep and forget. It was an impression of 
home, really, that it gave. The man did 
not know that, or care particularly. 
He had been wandering about a long 
time — not in years, for he was less than 
thirty. But it seemed a very long time. 
“At the little house no one had seemed to 
think about references. He could have 
given one or two, of a sort. He had gone 
to considerable trouble to get them; and 
now, not to have them asked for 

There was a house across and a little 
way down the Street, with a card in the 
window that said: ‘Meals, twenty-five 
cents.” Evidently the midday meal was 
over; men who looked like clerks and small 
shopkeepers were hurrying away. The 
Nottingham curtains were pinned back, and 
just inside the window a throaty barytone 
was singing: 

“Home is the hunter, home from the hill; 

And the sailor, home from sea.” 


Across the Street, the man smiled grimly. 
Home! 


For perhaps an hour Joe Drummond had 
been wandering up and down the Street. 
His straw hat was set on the back of his 
head, for the evening was warm; his slender 
shoulders, squared and resolute at eight, 
by nine had taken on a disconsolate droop. 
Under a street lamp he consulted his watch, 
but even without that he knew what the 
hour was. Prayer meeting at the corner 
church was over; boys of his own age were 
ranging themselves along the curb, waiting 
for the girl of the moment. When she 
came, a youth would appear miraculously) 
beside her, and the world-old pairing off 
would have taken place. 

The Street emptied. The boy wiped 
the warm band of his hat and slapped 
it on his head again. She was always 
treating him like this — keeping him 
hanging about, and then coming out, per- 
fectly calm and certain that he would 
still be waiting. By George, he’d fool her, 
for once: he’d go away, and let her worry. 
She would worry. She hated to hurt any 
one. Ah! 

Across the Street, under an old ailanthus 
tree, was the house he watched, a small 
brick, with shallow wooden steps and — 
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curious architecture of the Middle West 
’60’s — a wooden cellar door beside the steps. 

In some curious way it preserved an air 
of distinction among its more pretentious 
neighbors, much as a very old lady may 
now and then lend tone to a smart gather- 
ing. On either side of it, the taller houses 
had an appearance of protection rather 
than of patronage. It was a matter of self- 
respect, perhaps. No windows on the 
Street were so spotlessly curtained, no door- 
mat so accurately placed, no “yard” in the 
rear so tidy with morning-glory vines over 
the whitewashed fence. 

The June moon had risen, sending broken 
shafts of white light through the ailanthus 
to the house door. When the girl came at 
last, she stepped out into a world of soft 
lights and wavering shadows, fragrant with 
tree blossoms not yet overpowering, hushed 
of its daylight sounds of playing children 
and moving traffic. 

The house had been warm. Her brown 
hair lay moist on her forehead, her thin 
white dress was turned in at the throat. 
She stood on the steps, the door closed be- 
hind her, and threw out her arms in a swift 
gesture to the cool air. The moonlight 
clothed her as with a garment. From across 
the Street the boy watched her with ador- 
ing, humble eyes. All his courage was for 
those hours when he was not with her. 


“Hello, Joe.” 

“Hello, Sidney.” ° 

He crossed over, emerging out of the 
shadows into her enveloping radiance. 


His ardent young eyes worshiped her as he 
stood on the pavement. 

“I’m late. I was taking out bastings 
for mother.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

Sidney sat down on the door-step, and 
the boy dropped at her feet. 

“| thought of going to prayer meeting, 
but mother was tired. Was Christine there?” 
“Yes; Palmer Howe took her home.” 

He was at his ease now. He had dis- 


carded his hat, and lay back on his elbows, - 


ostensibly to look at the moon. Actually 
his brown eyes rested on the face of the 
girl above him. He was very happy. 

“He’s crazy about Chris. She’s good- 
looking, but she’s not my sort.” 

“Pray, what is your sort?” 

“You.” 

She laughed softly. “‘ You're a goose, Joe!” 

She settled herself more comfortably on 
the door-step and drew a long breath. 


“How tired | am! Oh—1I haven't told 
you. We've taken a roomer!” 

“A what?” 

“A roomer.” She was half apologetic. 
The Street did not approve of roomers. 
“It will help with the rent. It’s my doing, 
really. Mother is scandalized.” 

“A woman?” 

“A man.” 

“What sort of man?” 

“How do | know? He is coming to- 
night. I’ll tell you in a week.” 

Joe was sitting bolt upright now, a little 
white. 

“Is he young?” 

“He’s a good bit older than you, but 
that’s not saying he’s old.” 

Joe was twenty-one, and sensitive of his 
youth. 

“He'll be crazy about you in two days.” 

She broke into delighted laughter. 

“T’ll not fall in love with him — you can 
be certain of that. He is tall and very 
solemn. His hair is quite gray over his 
ears.” 

Joe cheered. 

“What’s his name?” 

“K. Le Moyne.” 

a? 

“That’s what he said.” 

Interest in the roomer died away. The 
boy fell into the ecstasy of content that 
always came with Sidney’s presence. His 
inarticulate young soul was swelling with 
thoughts that he did not know how to put 
into words. It was easy enough to plan 
conversations with Sidney when he was 
away from her. But, at her feet, with her 
soft skirts touching him as she moved, her 
eager face turned to him, he was miserably 


speechless. 
Unexpectedly, Sidney yawned. He was 
outraged. ° 


” 


“If you’re sleepy —— 

“Don’t be silly. 1 love having you. I 
sat up late last night, reading. I wonder 
what you think of this: one of the characters 
in the book I was reading says that every 
man who — who cares for a woman leaves 
his mark on her! I suppose she tries to be- 
come what he thinks she is, for the time any- 
how, and is never just her old self again.” 

She said “‘cares for’’ instead of “‘loves.” 
It is one of the traditions of youth to avoid 
the direct issue in life’s greatest game. Per- 
haps “love” is left to the fervent vocabu- 
lary of the lover. Certainly, as if treading 
on dangerous ground, Sidney avoided it. 
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“Every man! How many men are sup- 
posed to care for a woman, anyhow?” 

“Well, there’s the boy who — who likes 
her when they’re both young.” 

A bit of innocent mischief this, but Joe 
straightened. 

“Then they both outgrow that foolish- 
ness. After that there are usually two 
rivals, and she’ marries one of them 
that’s three. And ——”’ 

“Why do they always outgrow 
foolishness?”’ His voice was unsteady. 

“Oh, I don’t know. One’s ideas change. 
Anyhow, I’m only telling you what the 
boek said.” 

“It’s a silly book.” 

“| don’t believe it’s true,” she confessed. 
“When I got started I just read on. | 
was curious.” 

More eager than curious, had she only 
known. She was fairly vibrant with the 
zest of living. Sitting on the steps of the 
little brick house, her busy mind was car- 
rying her on to where, beyond the Street, 
with its dingy lamps and blossoming ailan- 
thus, lay the world that was some day to lie 
to her hand. Not ambition called her, but 
life. 


that 


Where her future 
lay visualized before her, heroic deeds, 
great ambitions, wide charity, he planned 
years with her, selfish, contented-years. As 
different as smug, satisfied summer from 
visionary, palpitating spring, he was for her 
— but she was for all the world. 

By shifting his position his lips came close 
to her bare young arm. It tempted him. 

“Don’t read that nonsense,”’ he said, his 
eyes on the arm. ‘And — I'll never out- 
grow my foolishness about you, Sidney.” 

Then, because he could not help it, he 
bent over and kissed her arm. 

She was just eighteen, and Joe’s devotion 
was very pleasant. She thrilled to the 
touch of his lips on her flesh; but she drew 
her arm away. } 

“Please — | don’t like that sort of thing.” 

“Why not?” His voice was husky. 

“It isn’t right. Besides, the neighbors are 
always looking out of the windows.” 

The drop from her high standard of right 
and wrong to the neighbors’ curiosity ap- 
pealed suddenly to her sense of humor. 
She threw back her head and laughed. He 
joined her, after an uncomfortable moment. 
But he was very much in earnest. He sat, 
bent forward, turning his new straw hat 
in his hands. 


The boy was different. 


“TI guess you know how I feel. Some of 
the fellows have crushes on girls and get 
over them. I’m not like that. Since the 
first day | saw you I’ve never looked at an- 
other girl. Books can say what they like 
there are people like that, and I’m one 
of them.” 

There was a touch of dogged pathos in 
his voice. He was that sort, and Sidney 
knew it. Fidelity and tenderness — those 
would be hers if she married him. He would 
always be there when she wanted him, 
looking at her with loving eyes, a trifle 
wistful sometimes because of his lack of 
those very qualities he so admired in her 
her wit, her resourcefulness, her humor 
But he would be there, not strong, perhaps, 
but always loyal. 

“| thought perhaps,” said Joe, growing 
red and white, and talking to the hat, 
“that some day, when we're older, you 
you might be willing to marry me, Sid. 
I'd be awfully good to you.” 

It hurt her to sav no. Indeed, she could 
not bring herself to say it. In all her short 
life she had never wilfully inflicted a wound. 
And because she was young, and did not 
realize*that there is a short cruelty, like the 
surgeon's, that is merty in the end, she 
temporized. 

“There is such a lot of time before we 
need think of such things! Can’t we just 
go on the way we are?” 

“I’m not very happy the way we are.”’ 

“Why, Joe!” 

“Well, I’m not.” — doggedly. ‘You're 
pretty and attractive. When I see a fellow 
staring at you, and I’d like to smash his 
face for him, | haven't the right.” 

“And a precious good thing for you that 
you haven’t!”’ cried Sidney, rather shocked 

There was silence for a moment between 
them. Sidney, to tell the truth, was ob- 
sessed by a vision of Joe, young and hot- 
eyed, being haled to the police station by 
virtue of his betrothal responsibilities. The 
boy was vacillating between relief at having 
spoken and a heaviness of spirit that came 
from Sidney’s lack of enthusiastic response. 

“Well, what do you think about it?” 

“If you are asking me to give you per- 
mission to waylay and assault every man 
who dares to look at me ——”’ 

“ L.guess this is all a joke to you.” 

She leaned over and put a tender hand 
on his arm. 

“| don’t want to hurt you; but, Joe, | 
don’t want to be engaged yet. | don’t want 
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There’s such a 
There’s such 


to think about marrying. 
lot to do in the world first. 
a lot to see and be.” 

“Where?” he demanded bitterly. “Here 
on this Street? Do you want more time 
to pull bastings for your mother? Or to 
slave for your Aunt Harriet? Or to run up 
and down stairs, carrying towels to room- 
ers? Marry me and let me take care 
of you.” 

Once again her dangerous sense of humor 
threatened her. He looked so boyish, sitting 
there with the moonlight on his bright hair, 
so inadequate to carry out his magnificent 
offer. Two or three of the star blossoms 
from the tree had fallen on his head. She 
lifted them carefully away. 

“Let me take care of myself for a while. 
I’ve never lived my own life. You know 
what I mean. I’m not unhappy; but | 
want to do something. And some day | 
shall,— not anything big; I know | can’t 
do that,— but something useful. Then, 
after years and years, if you still want me, 
I’ll come back to you.” 

“How soon?” 

“How can | know that now? 
be a long time.” 

He drew a long breath and got up. All 
the joy had gone out of the summer night 
for him, poor lad. He glanced down the 
Street, where Palmer Howe had gone home 
happily with Sidney’s friend Christine. 
Palmer would always know how he stood 
with Christine. She would never talk about 
doing things, or being things. Either she 
would marry Palmer or she would not. But 
Sidney was not like that. A fellow did not 
even caress her easily. When he had only 
kissed her arm — _ He trembled a little at 
the memory. 

“I shall always want you,” he said. 
“Only — you will never come back.” 

It had not occurred to either of them that 
this coming back, so tragically considered, 
was dependent on an entirely problematical 
going away. Nothing, that early summer 
night, seemed more unlikely than that Sid- 
ney would ever be free to live her own life. 
The Street, stretching away to the north 
and to the south in two lines of houses that 
seemed to meet in the distance, hemmed 
her in. She had been born in the little 
brick house, and, as she was of it, so it was 
of her. Her hands had smoothed and 
painted the pine floors; her hands had put 
up the twine on which the morning-glories 
in the yard covered the fences; had, indeed, 


But it will 





with what agonies of slacking lime and add- 
ing blueing, whitewashed the fence itself! 

“She’s capable,” Aunt Harriet had 
grumblingly admitted, watching from her 
sewing-machine Sidney’s strong young 
arms at this humble spring task. 

“‘She’s wonderful!”” her mother had said, 
as she bent over her hand work. She was not 
strong enough to run the sewing-machine. 

So Joe Drummond stood on the pave- 
ment and saw his dream of taking Sidney 
in his arms fade into an indefinite futurity. 

“I’m not going to give you up,” he said 
doggedly. “When you come back, I'll be 
waiting.” 

The shock being over, and things only 
postponed, he dramatized his grief a trifle, 
thrust his hands savagely into his pockets, 
and scowled down the Street. In the line of 
his vision, his quick eye caught a tiny mov- 
ing shadow, lost it, found it again. 

“Great Scott! ~ There goes Reginald!” he 
cried, and ran after the shadow. 

“Watch for the McKees’ cat!” 

Sidney was running by that time; they 
were gaining. Their quarry, a four-inch 
chipmunk, hesitated, gave a protesting 
squeak, and was caught in Sidney’s hand. 

“You wretch!’ she cried. “You miser- 
able little beast — with cats everywhere, 
and not a nut for miles!” 

“That reminds me,” — Joe put a hand 
into his pocket, -— “‘I brought some chest- 
nuts for him, and forgot them. Here.” 

Reginald’s escape had rather knocked the 
tragedy out of the evening. . True, Sidney 
would not marry him for years, but she had 
practically promised to some time. And 
when one is twenty-one, and it is a summer 
night, and life stretches eternities ahead, 
what are a few years more or less? 

Sidney was holding the tiny squirrel in 
warm, protecting hands. She smiled up at 


the boy. 
“Good night, Joe.” 
“Good night. I say, Sidney, it’s more 


than half an engagement. Won’t you kiss 
me good night?” 

She hesitated, flushed and palpitating. 
Kisses were rare in the staid little house- 
hold to which she belonged. 

“| — I think not.” : 

“Please! I’m not very happy, and it will 
be something to remember.” 

Perhaps, after all, Sidney’s first kiss 
would have gone without her heart,— which 
was a thing she had determined would never 
happen,— gone out of sheer pity. But a 
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tall figure loomed out of the shadows and 
approached with quick strides. 

“The roomer!” cried Sidney. and backed 
away. 

“Damn the roomer!”’ 

Poor Joe, with the summer evening quite 
spoiled, with no caress to remember, and 
with a potential rival, who possessed both 
the years and the inches he lacked, coming 
up the Street! 

The roomer advanced steadily. When he 
reached the door-step, Sidney was demurely 
seated and quite alone. The roomer, who 
had walked fast, stopped and took off his 
hat. He looked very warm. He carried a 
suit-case, which was as it should be. The 
men of the Street always carried their own 
luggage, except the younger Wilson across 
the way. His tastes were known to be 
luxurious. 

“Hot, isn’t it?” Sidney inquired, after a 
formal greeting. She indicated the place on 
the step just vacated by Joe. “You'd bet- 
ter cool off out here. The house is like an 
oven. | think | should have warned you of 
that before you took the room. These little 
houses with low roofs are fearfully hot.” 

The new roomer hesitated. The steps 
were very low, and he was tall. Besides, he 
did not care to establish any relations with 
the people in the house. Long eveaings in 
which to read, quiet nights in which to 
sleep and forget —these were the things 
he had come for. 

But Sidney had moved over and was 
smiling up at him. He folded up awk- 
wardly on the low step. He seemed much 
too big for the house. Sidney had a pan- 
icky thought of the little room upstairs. 

“| don’t mind heat. | —I suppose | 
don’t think about it,’ said the roomer, 
rather surprised at himself. 

Reginald, having finished his chestnut, 
squeaked for another. The roomer started. 

“Just Reginald —my ground-squirrel.”’ 
Sidney was skinning a nut with her strong 
white teeth. ‘“That’s another thing | 
should have told you. I’m afraid you'll be 
sorry you took the room.” 

The roomer smiled in the shadow. 

“I’m beginning to think that you are 
sorry.” 

She was all anxiety to reassure him: 

“It’s because of Reginald. He lives under 
my — under your bureau. He’s really not 
troublesome; but he’s building a nest under 
the bureau, and if you don’t know about 
him, it’s rather unsettling to see a paper 





pattern from the sewing-room, or a piece 
of cloth, moving across the floor.” 
Mr. Le Moyne thought it might be very 


interesting. “Although, if there’s nest- 
building going on, isn’t it — er — possible 
that Reginald is a lady ground-squirrel?”’ 

Sidney was rather distressed, and, seeing 
this, he hastened to add that, for all he 
knew, all ground-squirrels built nests, re- 
gardless of sex. As a matter of fact, it devel- 
oped that he knew nothing whatever of 
ground-squirrels. Sidney was relieved. She 
chatted gaily of the tiny creature — of his 
rescue in the woods from a crowd of little 
boys, of his restoration to health and spirits, 
and of her expectation, when he was quite 
strong, of taking him to the woods and 
freeing him. 

Le Moyne, listening attentively, began to 
be interested. His quick mind had grasped 
the fact that it was the girl’s bedroom he 
had taken. Other things he had gathered 
that afternoon from the humming of a 
sewing-machine, from. Sidney’s businesslike 
way of renting the little room, from the 
glimpse of a woman in a sunny window, bent 
over a needle. Genteel poverty was what 
it meant, and more —the constant drain 
of disheartened, middle-aged women on the 
youth and courage of the girl beside him. 

K. Le Moyne, who was living his own 
tragedy those days, what with poverty and 
other things, sat on the door-step while 
Sidney talked, and swore a quiet oath to be 
no further weight on the girl’s buoyant 
spirit. And, since determining on a virtue 
is half way to gaining it, his voice lost its 
perfunctory note. He had no intention of 
letting the Street encroach on him. He had 
built up a wall between himself and the 
rest of the world, and he would not scale it. 
But he held no grudge against it. Let others 
get what they could out of living. 

Sidney, suddenly practical, broke in on 
his thoughts: 

“Where are you going to get your meals?” 

“| hadn’t thought about it. I can stop 
in somewhere on my way downtown. | 
work in the gas office —1I don’t believe I 
told you. It’s rather haphazard — not the 
gas office, but the eating. However, it’s 
convenient.” 

“It’s very bad for you,” said Sidney, 
with decision. “It leads to slovenly habits, 
such as going without when you're in a 
hurry, and that sort of thing. The only 
thing is to have some one expecting you at 
a certain time.” 
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“It sounds like marriage.” He was 
lazily amused. 

“It sounds like Mrs. McKee’s boarding- 
house at the corner. Twenty-one meals 
for five dollars, and a ticket to punch. 
Tillie, the dining-room girl, punches for 
every meal you get. If you miss any meals, 
your ticket 1s good until it is punched. But 
Mrs. McKee doesn’t like it if you miss.” 

“Mrs. McKee for me,” said Le Moyne. 
“1 dare say, if | know that — er — Tillie is 
waiting with the punch, Yl be fairly regu- 
lar to my meals.” 

It was growing late. The Street, which 
mistrusted night air, even on a hot summer 
evening, was closing its windows. Reginald, 
having eaten his fill, had cuddled in the 
warm hollow of Sidney’s lap, and slept. 
By shifting his position, the man was able 
to see the girl’s face. Very lovely it was, he 
thought. Very pure, almost radiant — and 
young. From the middle age of his almost 
thirty years, she was a child. There had 
been a boy in the shadows when he came up 
the Street. Of course there would be a boy 
—a nice, clear-eyed chap —— 

Sidney was looking at the moon. With 
that dreamer’s part of her that she had 
inherited from her dead and gone father, 
she was quietly worshiping the night. 
But her busy brain was working, too — the 
practical brain that she had got from her 
mother’s side. 

“What about your washing?” she in- 
quired unexpectedly. 

K. Le Moyne, who had built a wall be- 
tween himself and the world, had already 
married her to the youth of the shadows, 
and was feeling an odd sense of loss. 

“Washing?” 

“I suppose you’ve been sending things 
to the laundry, and — what do you do about 
your stockings?” 

“Buy cheap ones and throw ’em away 
when they’re worn out.”” There seemed to 
be no reserves with this surprising young 
person. 

“And buttons?” 

“Use safety-pins. 
one can button over them as well as 

“| think,” said Sidney, “that it is quite 
time some one took a little care of you. If 
you will give Katie, our maid, twenty-five 
cents a week, she'll do your washing and not 
tear your things to ribbons. And I'll mend 
them.” 

Sheer stupefaction was K. 
After a moment: 


When they’re closed 


Le Moyne’s. 


“You’re really rather wonderful, Miss 
Page. Here am I, lodged, fed, washed, 
ironed, and mended for seven dollars and 
seventy-five cents a week!” 

“Il hope,” said Sidney severely, “that 
you'll put what you save in the bank.” 

He was still somewhat dazed when he 
went up the narrow staircase to his swept 
and garnished room. Never, in all of a life 
that had been active,— until recently,— 
had he been so conscious of friendliness and 
kindly interest. He expanded under it. 
Some of the tired lines left his face. Under 
the gas chandelier, he straightened and 
threw out his arms. Then he reached down 
into his coat pocket and drew out a wide- 
awake and suspicious Reginald. 

“Good night, Reggie!’ he said. ‘‘Good 
night, old top!”” He hardly recognized his 
own voice. It was quite cheerful, although 
the little room was hot, and although, when 
he stood, he had a perilous feeling that the 
ceiling was close above. He deposited Regi- 
nald carefully on the floor in front of the 
bureau, and the squirrel, after eyeing him, 
retreated to its nest. 

It was late when K. Le Moyne retired to 
bed. Wrapped in a paper and securely tied 
for the morning’s disposal, was considerable 
masculine underclothing, ragged and but- 
tonless. Not for worlds would he have had 
Sidney discover his threadbare inner con- 
dition. 

“New underwear for yours to-morrow, 
K. Le Moyne,” he said to himself, as he 
unknotted his cravat. ‘“‘New underwear, 
and something besides K. for a first name.” 

He pondered over that for a time, taking 
off his shoes slowly and thinking hard. 
“Kenneth, King, Kerr None of them 
appealed to him. And, after all, what did 
it matter? The old heaviness came over him. 

He dropped a shoe, and Reginald, who 
had gained enough courage to emerge and 
sit upright on the fender, fell over backward. 

Sidney did not sleep much that night. 
She lay awake, gazing into the scented dark- 
ness, her arms under her head. Love had 
come into her life at last. A man — only 
Joe, of course, but it was not the boy him- 
self, but what he stood for, that thrilled her 

- had asked her to be his wife. 

In her little back room, with the sweet- 
ness of the tree blossoms stealing through 
the open window, Sidney faced the great 
mystery of life and love, and flung out 
warm young arms. Joe would be thinking 
of her now, as she thought of him. Or would 
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he have gone to sleep, secure in her half 
promise? Did he really love her? 

The desire to be loved! There was com- 
ing to Sidney a time when love would mean, 
not receiving, but giving — the divine fire 
instead of the pale flame of youth. At last 
she slept. 

A night breeze came through the windows 
and spread coolness through the little house. 
The ailanthus tree waved in the moonlight 
and sent sprawling shadows over the wall 
of K. Le Moyne’s bedroom. In the yard the 
leaves of the morning-glory vines quivered 
as if under the touch of a friendly hand. 

K. Le Moyne slept diagonally in his bed, 
being very long. In sleep the lines were 
smoothed out of his face. He looked like a 
tired. overgrown boy. And while he slept 
the ground-squirrel ravaged the pockets of 
his shabby coat. 


Harriet’s Revolt 


IDNEY could not remember when her 

Aunt Harriet had not sat at the table. 
It was one of her earliest disillusionments 
to learn that Aunt Harriet lived with them, 
not because she wished to, but because Sid- 
ney’s father had borrowed her small patri- 
mony and she was “boarding it out.” 

Eighteen years she had “boarded it out.”’ 
Sidney had been born and grown to girl- 
hood; the dreamer father had gone to his 
grave, with vaiuable patents lost for lack 
of money to renew them — gone with his 
faith in himself destroyed, but with his 
faith in the world undiminished: for he 
left his wife and daughter without a dollar 
of life insurance. . 

Harriet Kennedy had voiced her own 
view of the matter, the day after the funeral, 
to one of the neighbors: 

“He left no insurance. 
bother? He left me.” 

To the little widow, her sister, she had 
been no less bitter, and more explicit. 

“It looks to me, Anna,” she said, “‘as if 
by borrowing everything | had George had 
bought me, body and soul, for the rest of 
my natural life. I'll stay now until Sidney 
is able to take hold. Then I’m going to 
live my own life. It will be a little late, but 
the Kennedys live a long time.” 

The day of Harriet’s leaving had seemed 
far away to Anna-Page. Sidney was still 
her baby, a pretty, rather leggy girl, in her 
first year at the High School, prone to 
saunter home with three or four knicker- 


Why should he 





bockered boys in her train, reading “The 
Duchess” stealthily, and begging for longer 
dresses. She had given up her dolls, but she 
still made clothes for them out of scraps 


from Harriet’s sewing-room. In the par- 
lance of the Street, Harriet “sewed’’— and 
sewed well. 

She had taken Anna into business with 
her, but the burden of the partnership had 
always been on Harriet. To give her credit, 
she had not complained. She was past 
forty by that time, and her youth had 
slipped by in that back room with its dingy 
wall-paper covered with paper patterns. 

On the day after the arrival of the roomer, 
Harriet Kennedy came down to breakfast 
a little late. Katie, the general housework 
girl, had tied a small white apron over her 
generous gingham one, and was serving 
breakfast. From the kitchen came the 
clump of an iron, and cheerful singing. 
Sidney was ironing napkins. Mrs. Page, 
who had taken advantage of Harriet’s tardi- 
ness to read the obituary column in the 
morning paper, dropped it. 

But Harriet did not sit down. It was 
her custom to jerk her chair out and drop 
into it, as if she grudged every hour spent 
on food. Sidney, not hearing the jerk, 
paused with her iron in air. 

“Sidney.” 

“Yes, Aunt Harriet. 

“Will you come in, please?” 

Katie took the iron from her. 

“You go. She’s all dressed up, and she 
doesn’t want any coffee.” 

So Sidney went in. It was to her that 
Harriet made her speech: 

“Sidney, when your father died, | prom- 
ised to look after both you and your mother 
until you were able to take care of yourself. 
That was five years ago. Of course, even 
before that I had helped to support you.” 

“If you would only have your coffee, 
Harriet!” 

Mrs. Page sat with her hand on the 
handle of the old silver-plated coffee-pot. 
Harriet ignored her. 

“You are a young woman now. You 
have health and energy, and you have youth, 
which I haven’t. I’m past forty. In the 
next twenty years, at the outside, I’ve got 
not only to support myself, but to save 
something to keep me after that, if I live. 
I'll probably live to be ninety. I don’t 
want to live forever, but I’ve always played 
in hard luck.” 

Sidney returned her gaze steadily. 


” 
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“1 see. Well, Aunt Harriet, you’re quite 
right. You've been a saint to us, but if you 
want to go away ——”’ 

“Harriet!” wailed Mrs. 
not thinking “ 

“Please, mother.” 

Harriet’s eyes softened as she looked at 
the girl. 

“We can manage,” said Sidney quietly. 
“We'll miss you, but it’s time we learned to 
depend on ourselves.” 

After that, in a torrent, came Harriet’s 
declaration of independence. And, mixed in 
with its pathetic jumble of recriminations, 
hostility to her sister’s dead husband, and 
resentment for her lost years, came poor 
Harriet’s hopes and ambitions, the tragic 
plea of a woman who must substitute for 
the optimism and energy of youth the grim 
determination of middle age. 

“I can do good work,” she finished. 
“I’m full of ideas, if I could get a chance 
to work them out. But there’s no chance 
here. There isn’t a woman on the Street 
who knows real clothes when she sees them. 
They don’t even know how to wear their 
corsets. They send me bundles of hideous 
stuff, with needles and shields and imitation 
silk for lining, and when | turn out some- 
thing worth while out of the mess, they 
think it’s queer!” 

Mrs. Page could not get back of Harriet’s 
revolt to its cause. To her, Harriet was not 
an artist pleading for her art; she was a 
sister and a bread-winner deserting her 
trust. 

“I’m sure,” she said stiffly, “we paid you 
back every cent we .borrowed. If you 
stayed here after George died, it was be- 
cause you offered to.” 

Her chin worked. 
handkerchief at her belt. But Sidney went 
around the table and flung a young arm over 
her aunt’s shoulders. 

“Why didn’t you say all that a year ago? 
We've been selfish, but we’re not as bad as 
you think. And if any one in this world is 
entitled to success, you are. Of course 
we'll manage.” 

Harriet’s iron repression almost gave 
way. She covered her emotion with details: 

“Mrs, Lorenz is going to let me make 
Christine some things, and if they’re all 
right | may make her trousseau.” 

“Trousseau — for Christine!” 

“She’s not engaged, but her mother says 
it’s only a matter of a short time. I’m going 
to take two rooms in the business part of 


Page, “‘you’re 


She fumbled for the 


town, and put a couch in the back room to 
sleep on.” 

Sidney’s mind flew to Christine and her 
bright future, to a trousseau bought with 
the Lorenz money, to Christine settled down, 
a married woman, with Palmer Howe. She 
came back with an effort. Harriet had two 
triangular red spots in her sallow cheeks. 

“T can get a few good models — that’s 
the only way to-start. And if you care to 
do hang work for me, Anna, I'll send it to 
you, and pay you the regular rates. There 
isn’t the call for it there used to be, but 
just a touch gives dash.” 

All of Mrs. Page’s grievances had worked 
their way to the surface. Sidney and Har- 
riet had made her world, such as it was, and 
her world was in revolt. She flung out her 
hands. 

“TI suppose I must do something. With 
you leaving, and Sidney renting her room 
and sleeping on a folding-bed in the sewing- 
room, everything seems upside down. | 
never thought | should live to see strange 
men running in and out of this house and 
carrying latch-keys.” 

This in reference to Le Moyne, whose 
tal! figure had made a hurried exit some 
time before. 

Nothing could have symbolized Harriet’s 
revolt more thoroughly than her going up- 
stairs after a hurried breakfast, and putting 
on her hat and coat. She had heard of 
rooms, she said, and there was nothing 
urgent in the work-room. Her eyes were 
brighter already as she went out. Sidney, 
kissing her in the hall and wishing her luck, 
realized suddenly what a burden she and 
her mother must have been for the last few 
years. She threw her head up proudly. 
They would never be a burden again — 
never, as long as she had strength and 
health! 

By evening Mrs. Page had worked her- 
self into a state bordering on_ hysteria. 
Harriet was out most of the day. She came 
in at three o'clock, and Katie gave her a 
cup of tea. At the news of her sister-in- 
law’s condition, she merely shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“She'll not die, Katie,” she said calmly. 
“But see that Miss Sidney eats something, 
and if she is worried tell her | said to get 
DoctofEd.” 

Very significant of Harriet’s altered out- 
look was this casual summoning of the 
Street’s family doctor. She was already 
dealing in larger figures. A sort of reckless- 
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ness had come over her since the morning. 
Already she was learning that peace of mind 
is essential to successful endeavor. Some- 
where Harriet had read a quotation from a 
Persian poet; she could not remember it, 
but its sense had stayed with her: “What 
though we spill a few grains of corn, or drops 
of oil from the cruse? These be the price 
of peace.” 

So Harriet, having spilled oil from her 
cruse in the shape of Doctor Ed, departed 
blithely. The recklessness of pure adven- 
ture was in her blood. She had taken rooms 
at a rental that she determinedly put out of 
her mind, and she was on her way to buy 
furniture. No pirate, fitting out a ship for 
the highways of the sea, ever experienced 
more guilty and delightful excitement. 

The afternoon dragged away. Doctor Ed 
was out “on a case” and might not be in 
until evening. Sidney sat in the darkened 
room and waved a fan over her mother’s 
rigid form: 

At half after five, Johnny Rosenfeld from 
the aliey, who worked for a florist after 
school, brought a box of roses to Sidney, 
and departed grinning impishly. He knew 
Joe, had seen him in the store. Soon the 
alley knew that Sidney had received a 
dozen Killarney roses at three dollars and 
a half, and was probably engaged to Joe 
Drummond. 


“Doctor Ep,” said Sidney, as he fol- 
lowed her down the stairs, “‘can you spare 
the time to talk to me a little while?”’ 

Perhaps the elder Wilson had a quick 
vision of the crowded office waiting across 
the Street; but his reply was prompt: 

“Any amount of time.” 

Sidney led the way into the small parlor, 
where Joe’s roses, refused by the petulant 
invalid upstairs, bloomed alone. 

“First of all,” said Sidney, “did you 
mean what you said upstairs?” 

Doctor Ed thought quickly. 

“Of course; but what?” 

“You said | was a born nurse.” 

The Street was very fond of Doctor Ed. 
lt did not always approve of him. It said 

which was perfectly true — that he had 
sacrificed himself to his brother’s career: 
that, for the sake of that brilliant young 
surgeon, Doctor Ed had done without wife 
and children; that to send him abroad he 
had saved and skimped; that he still went 
shabby and drove the old buggy, while Max 
drove about in an automobile coupé. Sid- 


ney, not at all of the stuff martyrs are made 
of, sat in the scented parlor and, remember- 
ing all this, was ashamed of her rebellion. 

“I’m going into a hospital,” said Sidney. 

Doctor Ed waited. He liked to have all 
the symptoms before he made a diagnosis or 
ventured an opinion. So Sidney, trying to 
be cheerful, and quite unconscious of the 
anxiety in her voice, told her story. 

“It’s fearfully hard work, of course,”’ he 
commented, when she had finished. 
“So is anything worth while. 

the way you work!” 

Doctor Ed rose and wandered around the 
room. 

“You're too young.” 

“T’ll get older.” 

“I don’t think I like the idea,” he said 
at last. “It’s splendid work for an older 
woman. But it’s life, child —life in the 
raw. As we get along in years we lose our 
illusions — some of them, not all, thank 
God. But for you, at your age, to be 
brought face to face with things as they are, 
and not as we want them to be — it seems 
such an unnecessary sacrifice.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Sidney bravely, 
“that you are a poor person to talk of sacri- 
fice? Haven’t you always, all your life —— ” 

Doctor Ed colored to the roots of his 
straw-colored hair. 

“Certainly not,”’ he said almost irritably. 
“Max had genius; | had — ability. That's 
different. One real success is better than 
two halves. Not” — he smiled down at her 
—‘“‘not that | minimize my _ usefulness. 
Somebody has to do the hack-work, and, if 
I do say it myself, I’m a pretty good hack.” 

“Very well,” said Sidney. “Then I shall 
be a hack, too. Of course, | had thought 
of other things,— my father wanted me to 
go to college,— but I’m strong and willing. 
And one thing | must make up my mind to, 
Doctor Ed; I shall have to support my 
mother.” 

Harriet passed the door on her way in to 
a belated supper. The man in the parlor 
had a momentary glimpse of her slender, 
sagging shoulders, her thin face, her undis- 
guised middle age. 

“Yes,” he said, when she was out of hear- 
ing. “It’s hard, but | dare say it’s right 
enough, too. Your aunt ought to have her 
chance. Only — I wish it didn’t have to be.” 

Sidney, left alone, stood in the little par- 
lor beside the roses. She touched them ten- 
derly, absently. Life, which the day before 
had called her with the beckoning finger of 
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dreams, now reached out grim, insistent 
hands. Life — in the raw. 


The Right to Live 


LE MOYNE had wakened early that 

first morning in his new quarters. 
When he sat up and yawned, it was to see 
his worn cravat disappearing with vigorous 
tugs under the bureau. He rescued it, 
gently but firmly. 

“You and I, Reginald,”’ he apostrophized 
the bureau, “will have to come to an under- 
standing. What | leave on the floor you 
may have, but what blows down is not to 
be touched.” 

Because he was young and very strong, 
he wakened to a certain lightness of spirit. 
The morning sun had always called him to 
a new day, and the sun was shining. But 
he grew depressed as he prepared for the 
office. He told himself savagely, as he put 
on his shabby clothing, that, having sought 
for peace and now found it, he was an ass 
for resenting it. The trouble was, of course, 
that he came of a fighting stock: soldiers 
and explorers, even a gentleman adventurer 
or two, had been his forefathers. He loathed 
peace with a deadly loathing. 

Having given up everything else, K. Le 
Moyne had also given up the love of woman. 
That, of course, is figurative. He had been 
too busy for women, and now he was too 
idle. A small part of his brain added fig- 
ures in the office of a gas company daily, for 
the sum of two dollars and fifty cents per 
eight-hour working day. But the real K. 
Le Moyne, that had dreamed dreams, had 
nothing to do with the figures, but sat 
somewhere in his head and mocked him as 
he worked at his task. 

“Time’s going by, and here you are! 
mocked the real person—who was, of 
course, not K. Le Moyne at all. ‘You're 
the hell of a lot of use, aren’t you? Two 
and two are four and three are seven — take 
off the discount. That's right. It’s a man’s 
work, isn’t it?” 

“Somebody’s got to do this sort of thing,” 
protested the small part of his brain that 
earned the two-fifty per working day. ‘And 
it’s a great anesthetic. He can’t think when 
he’s doing it. There’s something practical 
about figures, and — rational.” 

He dressed quick!y, ascertaining that he 
had enough money to buy a five-dollar 
ticket at Mrs. McKee’s; and, having given 
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up the love of woman with other things, he 
was careful not to look about for Sidney on 
his way. 

He breakfasted at Mrs. McKee’s, and 
was initiated into the mystery of the ticket 
punch. The food was rather good, cer- 
tainly plentiful; and even his squeamish 
morning appetite could find no fault with 
the self-regpecting tidiness of the place. 
Tillie proved to be neat and austere. He 
fancied it would not be pleasant to be very 
late for one’s meals — in fact, Sidney had 
hinted as much. Some of the “mealers”’ — 
the Street’s name for them — ventured on 
various small familiarities of speech with 
Tillie. K. Le Moyne himself was scrupu- 
lously polite, but reserved. He was deter- 
mined not to let the Street encroach on his 
wretchedness. Because he had come to 
live there was no reason why it should 
adopt him. But he was very polite. When 
the deaf-and-dumb book agent wrote some- 
thing on a pencil pad and pushed it toward 
him, he replied in kind. 

“We are very glad to welcome you to 
the McKee family,” was what was written 
on the pad. 

“Very happy indeed to be with you,” 
wrote back Le Moyne — and realized with 
a sort of shock that he meant it. 

The kindly greeting had touched him. 
The greeting and the breakfast cheered 
him; also, he had evidently made some 
headway with Tillie. 

“Don’t you want a 
asked, as he went out. 

In K.’s previous walk of life there had 
been no toothpicks; or, if there were any, 
they were kept, along with the family scan- 
dals, in a closet. But nearly a year of buf- 
feting about had taught him many things. 
He took one, and placed it nonchalantly in 
his waistcoat pocket, as he had seen the 
others do. 

Tillie, her rush hour over, wandered back 
into the kitchen and poured herself a cup of 
coffee. Mrs. McKee was reweighing the 
meat order. 

“Kind of a nice fellow,” 
to lips — “the new man.” 

“Week or meal?” 

“Week. He'd be handsome if he wasn’t 
so grouchy-looking. Lit up some when Mr. 
Wagfier sent him one of his love letters. 
Rooms over at Pages’.”’ 

Mrs. McKee drew 


toothpick?” she 


Tillie said, cup 


a long breath and 
entered the lamb stew in a book. 
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WHAT DID YOU do it for? What—the—devil did you do i for?’ . ‘I am extremely sorry, 


Sir Godfrey. It is difficult to explain myself was a kind of what I may describe as an impulse, sir’ 
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CREATURES OF IMPULSE 


IR GODFREY TANNER, K.C.M.G., 

was dining alone in his chambers at 

the Albany. Before him, a plate of 
soup so clear and serene that it seemed 
wrong to ruffle its surface relieved the snowy 
whiteness of the table-cloth. Subdued lights 
shone on costly and tasteful furniture. Be- 
hind him, Jevons, for the last fifteen vears 
his faithful servant, wrestled decorously 
with a bottle of hock. 

A peaceful scene. 

The thought passed through Sir God- 
frey’s mind, as he allowed his spoon to vol- 
plane slowly down into the golden lake, that 
life was very pleasant. He had ample means. 
As a Colonial governor, he had had just that 
taste of power and authority which is enough 
for the sensible man: more might have 
spoiled him for the simpler pleasures of life; 
less would have left him restless and unsatis- 
fied. He had had exactly enough, and was 
now ready to dream away the rest of his 
life in this exceedingly comfortable hermit’s 
cell, supported by an excellent digestion, 
ministered to by the faithful Jevons. 

A muffled pop behind him occurred here, 
almost as if there had been a stage direction 
for it. The sound seemed to emphasize the 
faithfulness of Jevons, working unseen in 
his master’s interests. It filled Sir Godfrey 
with a genial glow of kindliness. What a 
treasure Jevons was! What a model of all 
that a gentleman's valet should be! Exist- 
ence without Jevons would be unthinkable. 

As he mused, Jevons silently manifested 
himself, bottle in hand. He filled Sir God- 
frey’s glass. 

“A little ice, Jevons.” 

“Very good, Sir Godfrey.” 

Sir Godfrey addressed himself once more 
to his soup. He glowed with benevolence. 
What an admirable fellow Jevons was! 
How long was it that they had been to- 
gether? Fifteen years? And in all that 
time —— 
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“Wow!”’ shrieked Sir Godfrey, and leaped 
from his chair with an agility highly credit- 
able in one who strained his tailor’s tact 
almost to the breaking-point every time he 
had to submit himself to the tape-measure. 

For one moment he doubted his senses. 
It was incredible that that should have 
happened which had happened. Jevons 
was Jevons. An archbishop might have 
done this thing, but not Jevons. 

But the evidence was incontrovertible. It 
was — at present — solid, not to be brushed 
aside. 

Facts were facts, even if they seemed to 
outrage the fundamental laws of nature. 

Jevons, for fifteen years a paragon of 
every possible virtue, had put a piece of ice 
down the back of his master’s neck. 

If this were one of those psychological 
novels, I should set apart five chapters 
here for an analysis of Sir Godfrey’s emotions. 
I should show fury, astonishment, and 
fear chasing one another through his mind. 
Above all, | should dwell on his incredulity. 
For, even with a lump of ice slowly dissolv- 
ing at the base of his collar and distribut- 
ing chilly motsture down his spine, he could 
only just bring himself to beiieve that it 
was Jevons who had done this thing. 

Sir Godfrey turned like a wounded lion. 
There was a terrible pause. 

Jevons was certainly wonderful. He 
met his employer's gaze with grave solici- 
tude. 

“1! think it would be wise, Sir Godfrey,” 
he said, “if you were to change your upper 
garments. The night is mild, but it is 
unwise to risk a chill. I will go and lay 
out another shirt.” 

He disappeared silently into the bed- 
room, Jeaving Sir Godfrey staring at the 
spot where he had been. From the other 
side of the door came the sound of a drawer 
opening and the rustle of linen. 

Sir Godfrey received the clean shirt from 
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his hands without a word. Already the 
thaw had set infin earnest, and his back 
was + -h clammy and cold. At his age, it 
was highly imprudent to remain in this 
condition for any length of time. He had 
a thousand things that he wished to say 
all at once, but they must keep. 

In fearful silence, he changed his clothes. 
Then he wheeled round upon his companion 
of fifteen years. 

“Now, then!” he snorted. 

“| am extremely sorry that this should 
have happened, Sir Godfrey. 1 regret it 
exceedingly.” 

There was something in the man’s im- 
perturbability that ruined the speech which 
the ex-Governor had intended to deliver. 
He had meant, when he once began, to go 
on for about ten minutes. But, somehow, 
Jevons’ attitude made it impossible to 
begin. 

He condensed the meaning of the pro- 
posed speech into a question: 

“What did you do it for? What — the — 
devil did you do it for?” 

“TI am extremely sorry, Sir Godfrey, but 
I just felt | had to. It sort of came over 
me. It is difficult to explain myself.” 

“ Difficult!” 

“It was a kind of what I may describe 
as an impulse, sir. | was just coming from 
behind with the piece of ice in the tongs, 
thinking of nothing except to put it in the 
glass, when it sudderly crossed my mind 
that I’d been doing the same thing night in 
and night out for fifteen years, and it came 
over me what a long time it was, and all. 
And then you leaned forward to drink the 
soup. And, somehow, I| just couldn’t re- 
sist it. I now regret it exceedingly.” 

Sir Godfrey gulped. 

“You'll go to-morrow.’ 

Jevons bowed. 

“First thing.” 

Jevons bowed again. 

“Shall I serve the fish, Sir Godfrey?” 

He seemed to regard the incident as 
closed. 

Dinner was resumed in silence. Sir God- 
frey’s mind was still in a whirl. All he real- 
ized clearly was that the end of the world 
had come. He had dismissed Jevons, and 
without Jevons life was impossible. But 
he was not going to alter his decision. By 
Gad, no — not if he had to spend the rest 
of his existence in beastly hotels being 
maddened to distraction by a set of 


, 


blanked incompetents who were probably 


foreign spies. And that seemed to him 
at the moment his enly course, for the 
idea of engaging a successor to the victim 
of impulse was too bizarre to be grappled 
with yet. Better change his old habits 
entirely than try to struggle along with a 
hideous parody of them; better forgo val- 
ets altogether than endeavor to replace 
Jevons. There was only one Jevons, and 
he had put ice down his neck and must go. 
At whatever cost to himself, Jevons must 
go. That was settled and done with. 

“I mean it,” he snapped over his shoul- 
der, as the other filled his liqueur glass. 

“Sir?” 

“IT say | mean it. 
must go.” 

“Just so, Sir Godfrey.” 

He placed the cigars on the table. Sir 
Godfrey selected one, cracked the end of 
it, and placed it in the flame which his still 
faithful servant held for him. It was a 
magnificent cigar, and the first puff almost 
softened him to the extent of changing his 
mind. But dignity jerked at the reins. 

“Of course, I’i! give you a character.” 

“Thank you, Sir Godfrey; but I do not 
feel as if | could take service with anybody 
but yourself. I have saved money. | shall 
retire.” 

“Please yourself.” 

“Just so, Sir Godfrey.” 

“Leave me your address.” 

“Sir?” 

Sir Godfrey scowled. He was feeling 
nervous. More, there was a suggestion of 
a death-bed parting about this interview 
which he found strangely weakening. Fif- 
teen years! As Jevons had said, it was a 
long time. 

“Your address. You know perfectly 
well that I promised you a small — er — 
Confound it, the pension, man!” 

“Il had imagined that after what has 
occurred ——” 

“Don’t be a fool! That will be all. I 
am going to the club; | shall not want you 
any more to-night.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He closed the door softly. Sir Godfrey 
sat on, chewing the end of his cigar. 


What I said. You 


A week later, Sir Godfrey sat in his pri- 
vate sitting-room at the Hotel Guelph, and 
kicked moodily at a foot-stool. 

“This,” he said to himself, “is perfectly 
infernal.” 

He got up and began to pace the floor. 
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“If I stop any longer in this pot-house, 
I shall go mad.” 

Of course, he was doing the place an in- 
justice. The Guelph is one of the three 
best hotels in London. The management 
pride themselves on making their guests 
as comfortable as modern ingenuity will 
allow. There was every possible conven- 
ience in this suite to which Sir Godfrey had 
fled from the Albany, which for him was 
now haunted. The bed was good; the food 
was admirable; the furniture had _ been 
chosen with taste, regardless of expense; in 
the bath-room there were about fifty-seven 
varieties of tap for the use of the luxurious 
bather. 

And Sir Godfrey spoke of it as a pot- 
house. But then, the Hotel Guelph had 
one defect which outweighed all its merits. 
It could not supply him with a valet who 
had been with him for fifteen years. 

Literature, which has dwelt so earnestly 
on almost every possible kind of bereave- 
ment, from the lost wife to the lost collar- 
stud, has been strangely silent on the sub- 
ject of what is possibly the most poignant 
bereavement of any —the loss of the per- 
fect valet. Sir Godfrey had never been 
married, but he felt at this moment as if he 
would have parted with the best of wives 
without one hundredth part of the pang 
that the foss of Jevons had caused him. 
Fifteen years had made Jevons a part of 
him. Losing Jevons was like losing a leg. 

But he was not going to take him back. 
All his life he had been a victim of what 
his admirers called determination and _ his 
detractors pig-headedness, and he never 
reversed a decision. 

“T’ll get out of here to-day,” he said to 
himself. 

A thought struck him. 

“T'll go and spend a week or two with 
George.” 

He wondered why he had not thought of 
it before. He saw now where his initial mis- 
take had lain: he had tried to carry on, 
without Jevons, the sort of life with which 
Jevons had been so closely associated. It 
was all very well to leave the Albany and 
move to the Guelph, but that was not enough. 
He was still in the groove in which he had 
been in the days before Jevons had left him. 
He still spent his evenings at his club, rode 
in the Row, and so on — actions irretriev- 
ably connected with Jevons, What he 
must do, he decided, was to get tempo- 
rarily into some entirely different milieu. 


He must go to the country. And it was the 
thought of the country that had suggested 
George. 

George Tanner kept a private school in 
Kent. What was more, he had started this 
school on money lent to him by Sir God- 
frey. The money had since been returned, 
with interest, for George’s venture had 
proved a success; but Sir Godfrey consid- 
ered that his nephew had cause to be grate- 
ful to him, and consequently saw no reason 
why he should not descend upon him in 
the middle of a term, demanding food and 
shelter. He did not even prepay the 
telegram in which he announced his visit, 
but arrived on the heels of it, sure of his 
welcome. 

George received him with a rather wor- 
ried geniality. He stood in awe of his uncle, 
as did most of those who knew him. Sir 
Godfrey, in years gone by, had spanked him 
with a hair-brush for breaking his bedroom 
window with a tennis-ball, and this and 
similar episodes of the stormy past colored 
George’s attitude toward him, even though 
he was now in the thirties and had begun 
to grow gray at the temples. Besides, in a 
school, even the most genial visitor is not 
an unmixed blessing. 

It was a peculiarity of George’s school 
that there was no sharp division between 
the boys’ part of the house and that of the 
proprietor. The inhabitants of the rambling 
old mansion lived like a large family. 

Sir Godfrey had not anticipated this, 
and in the early days of his visit it nearly 
drove him mad. There were boys every- 
where, in the house and out of it — boys 
who yelled unexpectedly in a man’s ear; 
boys who shot out of doorways at incredible 
rates of speed within a hair’s-breadth of a 
man’s prominent and sensitive stomach; 
boys who, when their shyness had worn off, 
asked a man endless questions on every 
subject under the sun. 

Sir Godfrey’s original idea had been that 
he would live the life of a recluse, wander- 
ing about the grounds by day and bullving 
nephew George in the evenings. He soon 
discovered that he had no more chance of 
being a recluse than if he had been a traffic 
policeman. A hundred times he was on the 
point of leaving; but every time the thought 
of solitude in a hotel kept him where he was. 
These boys were maddening, but hotel life 
was worse. 

And then, one morning as he lay in bed, 
he achieved an attitude of mind which, he 
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felt, would enable him to bear his present 
mode of life with fortitude, if not with en- 
joyment. For the rest of his life, as he sat 
in his lonely hotel sitting-room, he argued, 
he would not be mourning the fact that 
he was not at the Albany with Jevons: he 
would be thanking his stars that he was 
not at his nephew George’s school. It was 
the same process of thought which leads a 
philosopher suffering from a blend of tooth- 
ache and earache to cheer himself up by 
reflecting how much worse off he would be 
if he had a combination of rheumatism and 
St. Vitus’ dance. 

He had found the solution. It was simply 
wonderful, what a difference it made. His 
whole nervous system became miracu- 
lously soothed. Where, when a shouting 
boy whizzed past his waistcoat, he had 
puffed and trembled for minutes together 
in an ecstasy of fear and indignation, he now 
stood firm and calm, and sometimes even 
achieved an indulgent smile. 

And, as the days passed, the indulgent 
smile became more and more frequent. 
The process was so subtle that he could 
not have said when it began; but a curi- 
ous change had taken place in his outlook. 
It was with almost a shock that he realized, 
one day, that he was rather enjoying this 
strange life, and that these boys were not 
so utterly repulsive, after all. 

Till now, he had lumped them together 
with all other existing small boys under the 
collective head of infernal nuisances. He 
was beginning to revise this view. With 
something of the thrill of a scientific dis- 
coverer, he awoke to the fact that boys 
were human beings, who did things for 


definite reasons and not purely from innate - 


deviltry. The reason, for instance, why 
Thomas Billing, aged eleven, had eaten a 
slice of bread covered with brown boot 
polish was that Rupert Atkinson, aged four- 
teen, had dared him to. He had done it, 
in other words, not for the pleasure of 
making himself ill, but to preserve his 
self-respect. Nations have gone to war for 
reasons less compelling. 

“It wouldn’t have mattered,” explained 
Thomas gravely to Sir Godfrey, “if | hadn’t 
said | could do it. But I did; and he said 
you couldn’t — you'd be afraid; and I said 
| bet vou | wouldn’t; and he said, well, | 
dare you. So of course | had to.” 

“Of course,” agreed Sir Godfrey, with 


equal gravity, and marveled at himself as 
he spoke. 


He had a curious feeling that he 


was growing younger, that he was renewing 
his boyhood. It amazed him, the clearness 
with which he saw Thomas Billing’s view- 
point. 

But then, Thomas was a wonderfully en- 
gaging child. He was sympathetic and had 
tact. 

“When you first came here,” he said to 
Sir Godfrey one day, “I thought you were 
P. P. Tanner.” 

A week before, Sir Godfrey would have 
said, “‘And who the deuce may P. P. Tanner 
be?” Now this strange rejuvenating process 
made him aware that to ask who the deuce 
P. P. Tanner might be would be practically 
equivalent to striking Thomas Billing across 
the face and pouring cold water on him. 
From the way he had spoken, it was plain 
that Thomas’ reverence for P. P. Tanner 
was something to be respected. 

“Oh?” he said. 

“But I expect you used to be awfully 
good at football, too,” said Thomas. “I 
expect you were as good as P. P. Tanner, 
really.” 

Sir Godfrey modestly disclaimed any 
rivalry with his great namesake. 

“No, no,” he said. “P. P. Tanner is one 
of the best players alive.” 

Which was handsome of him, considering 
that until then he had been ignorant of the 
man’s existence. But what can a gentle- 
man do but repay tact with tact? 


In the third week of his uncle’s visit, 
nephew George, blinking with astonish- 
ment, came upon his guest playing a species 
of ball game in the stable-yard. He was 
playing unskilfully, but with extreme. en- 
ergy; and his face, when he joined George, 
was damp and purple. 

A belated sense of his dignity awoke in 
Sir Godfrey. He felt that George must 
not get a wrong idea of what he had just 
witnessed. 

“IT have been doing my best to amuse 
these little fellows, George.” 

“| was watching you.” 

Sir Godfrey coughed a little self-con- 
sciously. 

“They seemed to wish me to join in 
their game. I did not like to disappoint 
them. I suppose there was a time when one 
might really have enjoyed ridiculous fool- 
ery of that kind.” 

“It’s a good game.” 

“For children, possibly. Merely for 
children. However, it certainly appears to 
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be capital exercise. My doctor strongly 
recommended me exercise. | — I have half 
a mind to play again to-morrow.” 

“If you enjoy it ——” 

“*Enjoy’ is altogether too strong a word. 
But a man of my build requires a certain 
amount of exercise. My doctor was em- 
phatic. By Gad, I'll do it every day.” 


One morning, a few days later, Sir God- 
frey, sunning himself after breakfast, came 
upon his young friend Thomas Billing, 
plaiily depressed. That he should have 
not:,ed this depression at all is proof of the 
alteration in Sir Godfrey's outlook. A week 
or so before he would simply have seen a 
small boy, with his hands in his pockets, 
kicking pebbles; and, if he had given the 
matter a second thought, would merely 
have felt relieved that the boy was not 
shouting or rushing about. Now, however, 
his sharpened faculties enabled him to see 
a friend in distress. 

“What's the matter, my boy?” 

“It’s an air-rifle,” said Thomas, with a 
certain vagueness. 

“An air-rifle?” 

“Mine. He confiscated it.” 

The pronoun “he,’* used without refer- 
ence to a foregoing substantive, indicated 
nephew George in the little world in which 
Sir Godfrey now moved. 

“Confiscated it, by Gad? Did he really? 
Well, well!” 

Quite a glow of indignation permeated 
him. Too bad of George, spoiling people’s 
pleasure like that. True, Thomas, armed 


» with an air-rifle, might conceivably have 


done a certain amount of damage to the 
windows of the establishment, but that did 
not alter the fact that to confiscate his 
weapon was a high-handed action, by Gad! 

And he made his way to his nephew's 
study, with the idea of reasoning with him. 
It was absurd that George should go about 
the place, confiscating people’s air-rifles in 
this manner. i 

George was not there, but the rifle was. 
It lay on the window-sill, a harmless toy, 
with a box of ammunition beside it. Sir 
Godfrey picked it up and examined it curi- 
ously. 

There is probably no action possible to 
man which so unfailingly restores his lost 
youth as the handling of an_air-rifle. 
There is something in the feel of the wood 
and the gleam of the steel which rolls 
away the years as if by some magic spell. 


Toying with the confiscated rifle of Thomas 
Billing, Sir Godfrey was a boy again. 

“By Gad,” he murmured, as he took 
imaginary aim, “I’ve shot sparrows with 
these things. By Gad, I have. It all comes 
back to me, by Gad!” 

And at that moment he perceived, beside 
a flower-bed not twenty yards away, the 
broad back view of Herbert, the school 
gardener. 

Sir Godfrey was in a dangerously excited 
mood. He was not himself. He was, in- 
deed, at that moment a matter of fifty 
years younger than himself. No boy could 
have resisted the temptation, and in 
the last five minutes Sir Godfrey had 
become a boy. 

One is reluctantly compelled to admit 
that he did not even hesitate. The only 
thought in his mind was that this was 
the chance of a life-time. Trembling with 
eagerness, he loaded the rifle, aimed, fired, 
and ducked behind the curtain. 

It was stupendous. Herbert, a good two 
hundred pounds of solid flesh, leaped like 
a young gazel. With gleaming eyes Sir 
Godfrey saw him turn and turn again, 
scanning the world for the author of this 
outrage. For a full minute he looked accus- 
ingly at the house, while the house looked 
back at him with its empty windows. Then, 
his lips moving silently, he bent to his 
work again. 

Sir Godfrey crept from his hiding-place, 
and dipped his fingers into the box of bul- 
lets. He thrilled with pride at the excel- 
lence of his aim and the Red Indian 
cunning with which he had secreted his 
portly form behind the curtain at just the 
right moment. 

Ping! Pbhut! . 

Once more Herbert was scanning an un- 
sympathetic world, while Sir Godfrey, be- 
hind the curtain, glowed with pride and 
satisfaction. It had been a credit to him, 
that last shot, for he had not been able to 
devote so much time to his aim. True, 
there was a good deal of Herbert. Still, it 
was no mean feat, hitting him with what 
was practically a snap-shot. 

Sir Godfrey crept cautiously from his lair 
and reached for the bullet-box. This was 
certainly the life! 


Ir it were not for the aftermath, crime 
would be the jolliest thing in the world. 
His actual crime gave Sir Godfrey the hap- 
piest five minutes he could recall in a long 
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and not ill-spent life. During the brief 
engagement he had been quite drunk with 
sinful pride. 

And then came the reaction. One mo- 
ment he was a happy child, pumping lead 
into the lower section of a gardener; the 
next, a man of age, position, and respecta- 
bility, acutely conscious of having com- 
mitted an unpardonable assault on a 
harmless fellow citizen. He sank back 
into a convenient chair, his face a light 
mauve, the nearest approach nature would 
permit to an ashen pallor. 

Ghastly thoughts raced through his brain. 
Discovery — action for assault — vindictive 
prosecutor — heavy fine — imprisonment — 
strong remarks from the Bench — ruined 
reputation — or, worse, verdict of insanity — 
evening of life spent in padded cell. . . . 

He writhed in his chair. 

At dinner that night 
appeared amused. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at, really,” he 
said, “but you can’t help it. I was laugh- 
ing when | licked him. Young Tom Billing. 
Apparently he spent a happy morning 
shooting at the gardener with an air-gun. 
With a confiscated air-gun, too! You never 
know what the little brutes . 

Sir Godfrey uttered a strangled gurgle. 

“George! George, my dear boy! What 
are you saying?” 

“Your friend Tom —— 

“But how a: 

“The gardener came to me and made a 
complaint. | harangued the school, and 
invited the criminal to confess. The Bill- 
ing child stepped forward.” 

“He said that he did it?” 

“Yes. Why, what’s the matter, uncle?” 

Sir Godfrey drew a deep breath. 

“Nothing, my boy; nothing at all,” he said. 


nephew George 


” 


Sir Goprrey writhed in his bed, a chas- 
tened man. Relief, shame, and a stunned 
admiration for the quixotic generosity of 
the younger generation forbade sleep. He 
understood the whole thing so clearly. 
This boy Billing must have seen the epi- 
sode, realized the consequences if it were 
brought home to the real criminal, and, 
prompted by pure amiability, sacrificed 
himself to save his friend. Among the few 
pleasant thoughts that came to Sir Godfrey 
that night was the resolve to make Thomas 
Billing his sole heir, give him a pony, buy 
him everything he could suggest, and take 
him to the pantomime next Christmas. 


He met the young hero next morning 
after breakfast. To his surprise, his bene- 
factor seemed more than a little sheepish. 
He shuffled his feet. He even blushed. 

Finally he spoke: 

“| hope you aren’t frightfully angry about 
it, sir. It was such a splendid idea, and | 
know it was frightful cheek, my pretend- 
ing | had done it, after you’d thought of 
it and all that; but | thought you wouldn’t 
mind. You don’t know what a difference 
it makes to a chap if chaps think he’s 
done a thing like that. It makes them 
look up to you frightfully. I only came 
here this term; and I’m too small to be 
much good at games just yet, so of course 
they don’t think much of me. But now, 
vou see, it’s all right.” 

Sir Godfrey was silent. 

“You don’t really mind my saying it was 
me, do you?” said Thomas anxiously. ‘Of 
course, if you say I must, I'll tell them that 
it was really you. Of course, you ought to 
have the credit of it. So, if you want me 
to ——”’ 

“By no means. 
— by no means!” 

“Thanks awfully, 
gratefully. 

There was a pause. 

“TI expect you feally think it was fright- 
ful cheek, don’t you, sir? I honestly didn’t 
mean to do it, because I’d seen the whole 
thing and | knew I’d no right to pretend 
it was me. But when he asked who had 
done it, it — it sort of came over me.” 

Sir Godfrey uttered a startled cry: 

“The impulse of the moment!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Sir Godfrey had produced paper, and was 
writing. 

“| want you to take a telegram for me at 
once to the village, my little man,” he said. 
“1 will tell Mr. Tanner | sent you. It is 
most important. Here it is. Can you read 
it? My handwriting is shaky this morning. 
I am much disturbed, much disturbed.” 

Thomas scanned the message. 

“* Jones, 193 Adelaide Street, Fulham 
Road, London.’ ”’ 

“Jevons, Jevons, Jevons, my boy, not 
Jones. J-e-v-o-n-s.” 
““Be prepared 

in——” 

“*Instantly. Everything forgiven. Await 
letter. Godfrey Tanner.’ There, you have 
it now. Run with it at once. It is most — 
it is vitally important.” 


By no means. By — ah 


sir,” said Thomas 


in — 


to rejoin me 
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MORE ABOUT 
PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


By 
MARY BOYD anp MARGUERITE TRACY 


O ARTICLE EVER PUBLISHED IN MCCLURE’S ATTRACTED MORE 

ATTENTION THAN “PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH” IN THE JUNE ISSUE. 
IMMEDIATELY THERE CAME FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY A 
DEMAND NOT ONLY FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF THE FREIBURG 
METHOD IN AMERICA, BUT FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
SUBJECT ACCORDINGLY, WE ARE PRESENTING HEREWITH FUR- 
THER NEW FACTS REGARDING TWILIGHT SLEEP. PLANS ARE 
UNDER WAY IN MANY CITIES TO EQUIP DOCTORS AND HOSPITALS 
TO GIVE THE NEW TREATMENT PROPERLY; AND, DIFFICULT AS 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF SCOPOLAMIN 
ABLE ALREADY TO INTRODUCE ITS USE 


FRANCISCO HAS BEEN 


IS, ONE HOSPITAL IN SAN 


SUCCESSFULLY ; AND IN SEVERAL OF THE*LARGE NEW YORK HOSPI.- 
TALS IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTAL WORK IS BEING CARRIED ON. 
OWING TO THE FACT THAT DR. KRONIG IS A RESERVIST IN THE GER- 
MAN ARMY, AND DR. GAUSS A MEMBER OF THE GERMAN AEROPLANE 
CORPS, AN ADDRESS WHICH WAS TO HAVE BEEN DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA BY ONE OF THESE TWO AUTHORITIES ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE WORK AT FREIBURG HAS BEEN INDEFINITELY POSTPONED. 





N the afternoon of the day upon 
QO which the June McCrure’s ap- 

peared on American news-stands, 
an American mother called up her family 
physician on the telephone and asked him 
if it would be all right for her to sail, on the 
following Saturday, for the place where 
“painless babies” are a democratic feature 
of the Woman’s Hospital. She told him 


what she had just read in McCiure’s: that 
a method of painless childbirth had been 
developed in the women’s clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Baden; that this method had been 
used in the last ten years in over five thou- 
sand cases; that not a single fatality to the 
mother could be charged to it, and that 


under it infant mortality had decreased. 

This mother was expecting her baby at 
the end of June, at a time when all the 
specialists ate sailing for Europe to attend 
congresses; her favorite nurse was bespoken 
elsewhere; and it seemed to her that, if the 
things stated in the article were true, she 
could do nothing better than pick up her 
family and take the first steamer for the 
Frauenklinik at Freiburg, Breisgau. 

Over the telephone her doctor replied 
that he had not yet read the McCiure 
article, but that he knew of the method, had 
himself studied at the medical schools of 
Freiburg; and that she could not do better 
than go ahead. He would, he added, give 
her a letter to Dr. Gauss, whom he had met 
last autumn in New York. 

A couple of weeks later she was again at 
the telephone. It was one of those German 
telephones, with a receiver and transmitter 
in one, like a hook. She had made her ar- 
rangements with the clinic for a room, was 
settled at a pension near by, and her chil- 
dren were in a private day school. She 
was calling up one of the American Dam- 
merschlaf mothers and asking her to tea. 

We took great interest in this concrete 
evidence that it was, as usual, the mother 
who had borne children who responded first 


to the news that there was a place where 
she could have her next baby without pain, 
and without danger to the baby or herself. 

The second fact that interested us was 
that she had consulted her doctor, one of the 
most prominent in her city, and had been 
warmly indorsed in her decision to take the 
news at its face value. In all the cases of 
which we have had details, the women who 
have gone to Freiburg for painless babies 
have had the hearty indorsement of some 
responsible physician. 

This naturally leads to the question: If 
the Freiburg Dammerschlaf is so well known 
to the medical profession, why has it not 
been established in America? For, in that 
case, women would not now be trving to go 
to Freiburg. They would not have to leave 
their home clinics in order to have painless 
babies. We wish to answer this question, 
and to show that women alone can bring 
Freiburg methods into American obstetrical 
practice. 

Not only have American obstetricians 
known for the past ten years of the 
standard set by the Dammerschlaf: the 
possibility of universal painless childbirth 
has been familiar to obstetricians the 
world over for two generations; but they 
have not developed this possibility. 

The development of obstetrical anesthesia 
has been held back in spite of the fact that 
pain in childbirth is as great a handicap to 
obstetric science as pain in surgical opera- 
tions was two generations ago to the science 
of surgery. Obstetricians have been aware 
of this fact for half a century; it is one of 
the handicaps that made a speaker at 
one of the obstetrical societies recently 
define obstetrics as “‘still the most tradi- 
tional of the medical sciences.” 

The reason it has been held back is not 
that there have been terrible and unavoid- 
able dangers in methods of painless child- 
birth before Dammerschlaf, but that the 
conducting of a painless birth in general 
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TWO FREIBURG CHILDREN who were born under scopolamin in the second- 
class ward of the Frauer’linik; and two American boys, also L‘ammerschlaf-born 
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private practice takes ®o much tinte, aad 
in hospitals is too expensive. 


The First Case of ‘‘ Artificially 
Painless’’ Childbirth 


In Westminster Abbey there is a statue 
of Sir James Young Simpson, famous as 
one of the discoverers of anesthesia. But 
it is not generally known that in the work- 
ing out of the’ possibilities of general 
anesthesia Simpson took no part. His sole 
and persistent work was with obstetrical semt- 
anesthesia, or the attaining of painless 
spontaneous birth and the demonstration 
of its humane and scientific value. 

When, in 1847, he was appointed physi- 
cian to Queen Victoria, his friends who 
called that very day to congratulate him 
were astonished to find him in a profound 
abstraction, preoccupied to the exclusion of 
any thought of the honor done him. 

“| am far less interested,” he explained to 
them, “than in having this day delivered a 
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Woman without pain while’ she was inhaling 
sulphuric ether. I can think of naught else.” 

This is the first “artificially painless” 
baby recorded. 

Over this obstetrical use of ether and 
chloroform, and over this use alone, was 
waged the sensational religious controversy 
about anesthesia. Simpson answered his 
opponents as patiently as if they deserved 
serious consideration, returning them Bibli- 
cal quotation for Biblical quotation. 

To us to-day, he seems to have made his 
point best when, with fine irony, he called 
the attention of the male clergy and medi- 
cal profession to the fact that in the only 
case of male parturition recorded in Biblical 
history “the Lord God caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon Adam, and he slept; and he 
took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof.” 

The first living child that Sir James 
brought into the world painlessly was in 
a case complicated by narrow pelvis. With 
pain removed, Simpson could use the wait- 
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ing methed now so much followed in cases 
of that sort, and in the end the mother 
bore spontaneously a living child. She 
woke saying she “had enjoyed a very com- 
fortable sleep, and indeed required it, as she 
was so tired. But she would now be more 
able for the work that was before her.” 
Presently she remarked that she was afraid 
the sleep had stopped her pains. Like 
many a Freiburg Dammerschlaf mother 
to-day, she would not believe it to be her 
“own living baby” that was handed her. 

In after years this baby’s picture was 
shown by Simpson’s son to a friend, who, 
‘‘as he remarked the mild, angelic air that 
rested upon the upturned face above the 
folded hands, said that it might stand for 
a picture of Anesthesia, and it was a pity 
the girl had not been called by that name.” 

If little Anesthesia’s picture were hanging 
to-day in the National Portrait Gallery, 
possibly more women would know of the 
boon of painless childbirth which Simpson 
in 1846, like Krénig and Gauss in 1914, 
aimed to give all women. 


Chioroform a la Reine 


For Simpson went steadily on in his ex- 
perimentation, expressing more and more 


satisfaction with obstetric semi-anesthesia, 
and maintaining the condition in his con- 
finements from six to fourteen hours. 

His object was analgesia, a semi-conscious- 
ness that should be painless — not the more 
subtle but easier to regulate amnesia, or 
forgetfulness of pain, which is the Dam- 
merschlaf. To prevent analgesia from pass- 
ing into complete unconsciousness, under 
which labor can seldom be maintained in- 
definitely, required drop-by-drop watching. 
But this was not too much trouble for a 
humanitarian obstetrician to take. 

Chloroform came to be his favorite an- 
esthetic, because of its superior convenience 
in administering and pleasantness to take, 
and after his confinement of Queen Victoria 
in 1853 his small intermittent dosage came 
to be called chloroform a la reine. 

In his first and subsequent reports on his 
results he stated positively that obstet- 
rical anesthesia could be administered with- 
out injury to mother or child. Of the 
birth process itself he found that the birth 
contractions were not diminished; that 
ether, indeed, often acted as a diffused 
stimulant and tended to regularize them 
The doing away with inhibitory pain also 
made the mother more able to exert her 
voluntary muscular “labor,” and, on the 











THE FOUR CHILDREN of Mrs. Bissinger, all of whom 
were born under scopolamin at the Freiburg Frauenklinik 
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other hand, she did not make the spas- 
modic efforts by which a°woman sometimes 
injures herself in the agonies of the end 
of a birth —a period during which the law 
of many countries holds her irresponsible 
for her acts, if she injures any of her 
attendants or her child. 


Sir James Simpson's Prophecy 


“The real fact is,’ Simpson says in one 
place, “that, contrary to the general idea, 
pain in childbirth is dangerous and destruc- 
tive.”” He demonstrated his statements; 
and some of his accounts of confinements, 
conducted under semi-anesthesia, read word 
for word like those under Dammerschlaf. 

Simpson said that his profession might 
never help him in his effort to spread the 
idea of universal painless childbirth, but 
that women themselves would sometime 
rebel against enduring the usual tortures 
and miseries of childbirth. 

Of Simpson’s conclusions, Dr. A. Ballan- 
tyne, one of his successors as president of 
the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, and an 
enthusiast for obstetrical anesthesia, said, 
in 1897: “In exactly three weeks from his 
first case, he gave the results of his observa- 
tions, which in all essential particulars have 
been fully sustained during the past fifty 
years.” 

This statement we believe to be borne out 
by subsequent experience, though this ex- 
perience has been scattered, unstandard- 
ized, and never intensively studied on a 
large scale, as has the experience in Dam- 
merschlaf at the Freiburg Frauenklinik. 

From time to time, in obstetrical congresses 
or in the pages of obstetrical journals, men 
who, like him, have considered the aboli- 
tion of pain in childbirth, are heard from. 
These are almost invariably prominent 
men. Newell and Reynolds of Harvard, 
and Davis of Philadelphia, go so far as to 
say that if a sensitive patient can not be 
narcotized, it is better that she should be 
delivered by Caesarean section than that she 
should endure the agony and subsequent break- 
down of birth in consciousness. The asser- 
tion is frequently made that the choice 
of painlessness should be offered to every 
woman in childbed, and that this offer 
should be made without any deterrent sug- 
gestion that “it may stop labor.” Those 
who urge it believe that every obstetrician 
and every general practitioner who attends 
confinements should be equipped to ad- 


minister anesthesia, not as an interference 
but as an aid to spontaneous birth. 

“Would that words of mine,” says Dr. 
J. P. Reynolds, in an address not published 
in the National jubilee of Anesthesia “ Pro- 
ceedings,”’ “could convey the inestimable 
blessing of ether in all labor, and silence 
groundless excuses for its neglect.” 

“Men declare that it wastes time,” he 
says in another place. “But the time of 
the obstetric attendant is no longer his 
own; he may not condemn the extra half 
hour that ether will now and again compel. 
His disapproval is of trivial importance. 
An objection like this has no weight 
unless it comes from the sufferer, and she 
was never known to advance it.” 

Deep narcosis has become universal in 
surgery. It has made of surgery a science. 
But semi-narcosis in obstetrics, for which 
Simpson himself struggled so indefatigably, 
has been stunted in its development. In- 
deed, at the great national jubilees of an- 
esthesia in 1897, much was said of Simpson 
himself. His work received only a passing 
reference; and the one paper at the con- 
ference devoted to painless birth was not 
published in the “ Proceedings.” 

The facts known to Simpson in 1847 in 
regard to the humane and scientific possi- 
bilities of universal painless birth have had 
to be scientifically rediscovered in 1914 
in order to be discovered to women at all; 
for it is no exaggeration to say that, of all 
the women who keep themselves informed 
of the progress in hygienic questions of the 
day, not one in a thousand knows that 
chloroform itself has ever been used in any 
way in childbirth, except to give a brief 
oblivion at the very end. 


Ir obstetrics is still the “most traditional”’ 
of the sciences, the administration of chlo- 
roform and ether in obstetric dosage has 
remained the most traditional of emergency 
anesthetization. 

Of the few women of the last generation 
who did happen to know that they could 
with safety choose a painless birth, there is 
an interesting story of one mother of ten 
whose last baby was born under chloroform 
a la reine. 

Most of those who had this anesthetic, 
says Simpson, “subsequently set out like 
zealous missionaries to persuade other 
friends to avail themselves of relief in their 
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The great biologist His 
thorough belief in the Frei- 
burg method of patnle ss 
childbirth ts substantiated 
by a great-grandchild, born 
under Dammerschlaf, whose 
picture is also given bere 
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hour of trial and travail.”” This woman was 
no exception. She treasured the memory 
of this “perpetual blessing to women” until 
one of her girls grew up and married. Then 
came her chance to act the zealous mis- 
sionary. Her daughter was to have a child, 
and the doctor shrugged his shoulders when 
she demanded “chloroform a la reine.” 
So she gave it herself, and her daughter 
had as painless a spontaneous birth as an 
inexperienced administrator could give. 


practitioner one of the most important 
and interesting agencies in operation for 
relieving suffering, sometimes agony, which 
he ever notices.” 

Though, for reasons connected with her 
condition,— increased blood pressure dur- 
ing pregnancy, and strong expiration and 
abdominal muscular action during labor,— 
the dangers of chloroform are reduced to 
a minimum in the case of a parturient 
woman, its administration by an inex- 





A DAMMERSCHLAF BOY whose moiber was one of 
the first women to undergo the Freiburg treatment 


The observer is almost dumb with 
amazement, in going over the experience 
with chloroform and ether, to see how 
frequently it is administered by an amateur 
anesthetist. 

A. Lapthorne Smith, in an address before 
the American Gynecological Society in 
1911, advises alcohol-ether-chloroform mix- 
ture, and says that the patient can give it 
to herself, or a trained nurse can give it; 
while J. W. Allwright says: “She (the 
patient) graduates, so to speak, the sup- 
ply exactly to the demand; and in this way 
is presented to the observation of the 


perienced person can hardly be without 
dangers. But the actual administration of 
ether or chloroform 4 la reine, throughout 
the last two generations, has ranged from 
cases like that of the mother who admin- 
istered it to her daughter, or the patient 
who administers it to herself, to the main- 
taining of as delicate a condition as the 
Dammerschiaf. 

In long confinements many skilled and 
conscientious anesthetists are afraid of the 
cumulative effect of too steady adminis- 
tration, which sometimes stops or retards 
labor. They, therefore, often merely aim 
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at pain-lessening (hypalgesia). Dr. J. P. 
Reynoldspwho is a believer in ether semi- 
narcosis, expressly states that he never 
gives his patient as much relief as she 
begs for. Inhalation semi-narcosis, though 
a blessing compared with painful labor, is 
described by him and many other doctors 
in objective terms which sound anything 
but ideal. It is often described by the 
mothers themselves as a long night- 
mare; they remember some pain, though 


has diminution of pain but teels bound hand 
and foot, held down and unable to fight for 
herself, and in which she has objective know- 
ledge of what is going on, would be classed 
as completely unsuccessful. In the four- 
fold grouping of thirty-six hundred cases 
of Dammerschlaf statistically studied at 
Freiburg, it would stand next to the small 
group of complete failures, as mere “ pain- 
lessening.” At the head of the table would 
stand 65 per cent of “deep Dammerschlaf,”’ 


THE DAMMERSCHLAF-BORN SON of a Freibutg Uni- 
versity professor, photographed at the age of eighteen months 


not in the intensity of full consciousness; 
the subjective experiences they remember 


distinctly. As one mother said, in de- 
scribing this state: 

“There may not have been so much pain. 
But the sense of helplessness that | had 
seemed worse than full consciousness and 
ability to fight for myself.” 

This is very different trom the wiping of 
the whole incident of birth-giving out of a 
woman’s life which characterizes Dammer- 
schiaf. 

Under Dammerschlaf such a condition 
as this hypalgesia, where the patient really 


representing thé patients with no memory 
at all of the birth process; and next the 15 
per cent of “pattial Dammerschlaf,” where 
the patient retains a few scattered “‘snap- 
shot”’ memories, but nevertheless declares 
that for her it was painless, and as satis- 
factory as that enjoyed by a patient in the 
first group. 

It is more than possible that some ot the 
failure of chloroform a /a reine is due to 
the factthat its use has never been thought 
of enough importance for its possibilities 
to be worked out intensively on a large 
scale, and its practice standardized and 
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popularized. Unpathological pain in child- 
birth has been accepted philosophically 
by the profession at large, so that each 
man whose personal sensitiveness has 
led him to use semi-anesthesia in his ob- 
stetrical practice has had to learn its 
technique for himself. If there existed, as 
a matter of common knowledge in medi- 
cine, a rule to follow that relieved him of 
the assuming of too great risks, the average 
practitioner might dare to use it without 
fear of stopping labor. 


Disadvantages of Chloroform a la 
Reine 


Dammerschlaf is the first of obstetric 
anesthesias actually to lay down for the use 
of the medical profession just such a set of 
accurate regulations, as to size and adminis- 
tration of dosage, as might have made chlo- 
roform and ether practical for general use. 
It has made its way step by step, eliminating 
the difficulties and reducing to a minimum 
the dangers of the narcotic until it has 
proved scopolamin-morphium, used under 
its rules, safe for general use without the 
practitioner's taking any exceptional risk, 
as he would in working out his own 
experience. It has proved that under 
these conditions, laid down so definitely, 
there can be an entire abolition of the 
apperception of pain. It is not satisfied 
with pain-lessening, but only recognizes 
success with abolition. 

In spite of his success with chloroform 
a la reine, Simpson recognized that it was 
often disagreeable for the patient to inhale, 
as well as very laborious to administer, 
requiring for perfect success the whole time 
of an anesthetist sitting at the bed-head. 
He must administer the anesthetic drop by 
drop — drop by drop watching for interfer- 
ence with the birth process and drop by drop 
studying to adapt it to the needs of the in- 
dividual patient; for there appears to be 
wide variation in the susceptibility of the 
individual. Scopolamin, on the other hand, 
needs checking up hour by hour, in ordinary 
cases, under the observation of the same 
doctor and nurse, who share the maintain- 
ing of the Dammerschlaf throughout the 
whole labor. It requires close watching, 
as we shall show, but not the same minute- 
by-minute watching. 

For the mother, the first two injections, 
which are all that she knows anything about, 
have none of the disagreeable elements — 


the paraphernalia, the odor, the mask, and 
suffocation of inhalation semi-narcosis. 

So scopolamin-morphium is perhaps what 
Simpson looked forward to when he said: 
“Undoubtedly an anesthetic will be found 
better than any we now know.” 


THe use of scopolamin-morphium in 
obstetrics is not the discovery of the Freiburg 
Frauenklinik. From medical journals of all 
countries one gathevs that the combined 
drug has now been used in obstetrics in 
some twenty thousand cases in clinical and 
private practice. But, with the exception of 
perhaps a little over eight thousand cases 
where, in Freiburg and by students from 
Freiburg, the Dammerschlaf rules have 
been observed, scopolamin-morphium, in 
these twenty thousand cases, has been 
used as experimentally and individually as 
chloroform a la reine. 

The method of administration has run 
from one initial dose as large as or 
larger than that given in minor surgical 
op2r.itions, and no following dose, to repe- 
titions of the first dose as often as necessary. 
The standardized Frauenklinik method has 
been one medium dosage of scopolamin- 
morphium, followed by diminishing doses 
of scopolamin, dropping out the morphium 
altogether. 

With such widely different procedures, 
widely different results are to be expected. 

One large initial dose would be very likely 
to iuterfere with the progress of labor and 
cause disagreeable concomitants. On the 
other hand, the abolition of pain would wear 
out if no further doses were given. Again, 
the other practice of repeating the first 
dose without diminution would often lead 
to a state of complete narcosis, with inter- 
ference of labor. 

It is indeed remarkable that these un- 
standardized experiments have led to few 
serious accidents. In Germany, where the 
main part of the experimentation has been 
made, there has been but one death that 
could be proved against this anesthetic 
even in unstandardized dosage: that of 
a child whose post-mortem showed mor- 
phium poisoning. 

Dosage, and the regulation of the dosage 
by something more subtle than the objective 
signs of painlessness, are the real contribu- 
tion of Dammerschlaf to obstetrics. In 
giving it to the world, the Frauenklinik has 
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A FREIBURG MOTHER and ber two children. 
born in the “old school” way, and, though six years old, is being rapidly outdis- 
tanced in physical development by bis four-year-old sister, born under scopolamin 


The older child (at the right) was 











over and over again emphasized also the 
importance of an environment favorable to 
it, and of a sympathetic desire to make it 
succeed on the part of the doctor directing it. 


Dammerschlaf can not be successfully 
induced merely by applying, at a fixed period 
in the progress of labor, an average dose in 
an environment from which disturbing 
influences have been once and for all re- 


moved. Neither can it be successfully 
maintained merely by successive applica- 
tions of a dose diminished after the first 
injection and kept at a minimum, given in 
accordance with the response to a mechan- 
ically*applied memory test. 

The time for and size of the first dose must 
be fitted to the individual patient’s nervous, 
physical, and mental temperament in order 
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DR. JAMES YOUNG SIMPSON 


Famous as ome of the discoverers of anesthesia. 


His experiments with anesthesia were all devoted 


to the end of obtaining painless spontaneous childbirth. When told that be bad been appointed 
physician to Queen Victoria, be replied: “I am far less interested than in having this day delivered 
a woman without pain while she was inhaling sulpburic aber. I can think of naught else” 


to put her to sleep successfully. The doc- 
tor or nurse must take pains to learn all 
he can about the patient. Women vary as 
to the stage of labor at which it is better to 
make the first injection. The usual time 
is when the pains are regular, about five 
minutes apart and of a,minute or more 
duration; but one woman, who has had 
three children at the clinic, demands and 
receives her first injection when real labor 
has not even begun, owing to the rapidity 
that invariably characterizes the birth. 

It is a fact well recognized at the Frauen- 
klinik that a mother coming for a second 
Dammerschlaf baby responds better to the 
anesthetic. It is equally well recognized 
that the longer the doctor’s training and the 
more sensitive his temperament, the more 
expert and resourceful he is in inducing the 
Dammerschlaf. 


66 


An outsider may not give a verbatim 
behind-the-scenes report of the conducting 
of a Dammerschlaf. Even visiting physi- 
cians have been unable, owing to the 
prejudices of the average private patient, 
to observe the Dammerschlaf in its ideal 
environment. But a sort of composite 
snap-shot may be made up from the tech- 
nical reports of a long process, and from 
the notes that, both as patient and as out- 
side observer, we have gathered during the 
many months spent at Freiburg. 

The patient may have had her husband 
or other family representative with her in 
the darkened birth-room. But, with the 
entrance of the nurse bringing the anes- 
thetic, the members of the family unob- 
trusively go out, usually unnoticed by the 
patient, who is now experiencing the first 
of her real pains. The doctor who is to 
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direct the sleep has come in, examined the 
patient, and has withdrawn, to return after 
the second injection has been given and has 
begun to take effect. 

The suffering of labor increases, combating 
the drowsiness of the patient, who is still 
conscious of the pains, and may ask for the 
next injection, and also for a drink of water, 
as the drug soon makes her thirsty. 

With the second injection the sleep deep- 
ens. She makes no response to remarks 
or questions, and her regular breathing 
speaks for itself. The necessary prepara- 
tions for the birth may be made without 
disturbing her. 

Later, the doctor comes in and feels her 
pains. She appears to perceive his touch, 
and herself comments on the pain, as if 
in full consciousness; but, before his hand 
is withdrawn, her expression has changed 


to one of childish interest, and perhaps she 
says: “It’s all right now. The dog that 
was here just took it out of the room.” 

Here is the memory test satisfactorily 
observed without recourse to questioning. 
A perfect condition of amnesia exists, and 
there is as yet no need of another injection. 

Direct questioning sometimes arouses 
impatience if not alert consciousness, and is 
likely to fail utterly with stupid patients 
or highly nervous ones; it has, therefore, 
to be used with great tact. But, whether 
directly or indirectly applied, this test is 
the most important of all the means of 
checking up the condition of amnesia. 

“I have guided myself,” says Dr. Gauss 
in an early report, “almost entirely, as 
to dosing, according to the variations of 
the carefully tested capacity of appercep- 
tion, and have, when these tests have been 














A RECENT PORTRAIT of the first American child born under the Freiburg method 
of painless childbirth — Jane Erin Emmet; from a drawing by Jane Emmet von Glebn 
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properly carried out, never been misled as 
to the state of matters at the moment. 

“In the rare cases in which the carrying 
out of this presented difficulties on account 
of the dementia of the patient, or for other 
reasons, | have observed the reaction to 
pain of the pupils, and the locomotor 
ataxia, and utilized them as very welcome 
and valuable auxiliaries.” 

The labor progresses. The patient may 
not be making her voluntary share of it, 
however. Before suggesting this to her, 
the doctor may wish to make sure that her 
mind is still fully clouded. He asks her to 
imitate him in quickly putting the tips of 
her fingers together. Her vaguely restless 
hands make a fluttering effort at obedience, 
but with such an inadequate result that the 
motion she makes is like the ripple that we 
have seen stir the muscles of a dog’s legs 
when, lying before the fire, he dreams of 
running. This shows a locomotor ataxia 
which is characteristic of the condition of 
clouded consciousness he wishes indicated 

He then asks her to make more effort 
with the pains, and this, curiously enough, 
her lower mind controls perfectly, as it is 
intimately bound up with the involuntary 
birth process going on throughout. 

The labor has reached a stage where the 
pains come without intermission, and the 
doctor settles down for that continuous ob- 
servation which alone guarantees the patient 
uninterrupted sleep. The nurse comes and 
goes. If it is a night case, and the night is 
advanced, the doctor may lie down on a 
couch and drowse until such a time as 
there is need of examining the progress 
of the labor or there seems need of a new 
injection. 

Facial expressions of pain have increased, 
and exclamations and moans and cries, 
according to the emotional habits of the 
patient. It is some time since the last 
injection. The doctor ventures a direct 
question. Knowing very well that it is 
barely fifteen minutes since she was exam- 
ined, he asks: “Have | examined you since 
| came in?” 

She replies: “I have been in the linen, 
closet getting a fresh pillow-case for Sister 
M.” She has already forgotten the 


question put to her. 

At the delivery stage, when the lights 
have to be turned on and there are several 
people in the room, the senses of sight 
and hearing need special protection. A 
mask is put over the eyes, and cotton 


dipped in oil is put in the ears as 
“ antiphones.”” 

Directly after the birth she sometimes 
expresses great interest in the baby, asks 
if it is a boy or a girl, etc.; but of this she 
retains afterward no memory, any more 
than of her participation in the birth. 
She relaxes into a profovnd and refreshing 
sleep, from which she wakes, several hours 
later, to a great surprise —‘‘incredulous,” 
as Simpsor. said of his first successful con- 
finement under anesthesia, “that it is her 
own living child that is put in her arms.” 

The amount of trouble and time which 
such watching involves for the doctor is 
obvious. And yet, this trouble and time 
of the obstetrician at the Frauenklinik is 
offered to every woman. In truth, “the 
time of the obstetrician is not his own” at 
the Frauenklinik. 

“An opponent of scopolamin  semi- 
narcosis,” said Dr. Gauss in a recent address 
in America, “once said that he considered 
the method to be justifiable only in the 
case of those women who, by reason of the 
state of the general health, and in particular 
that of the nerves, are not capable of standing 
the strain of childbearing if fully conscious. 
If he thinks it permissible to grant the relief 
afforded by semi-narcosis to an organism 
that is not completely normal, then I really 
can not understand why this advantage 
should be withheld from strong and healthy 
mothers; and, as a matter of fact, it is our 
principle in Freiburg to give every woman 
who does not object to it the advantages 
of semi-narcosis during labor, and we have 
never had any reason or occasion to depart 
from this principle.” 


IV 


A poctor once said of the administration 
of ether in labor that, in place of a woman 
bearing her pains with dignity and fortitude, 
it presents “a creature only clamoring for 
ease.” Such a clamor would have equally 
offended the ears of the clergyman who 
remonstrated with Simpson’s anesthesia 
because “‘it will rob God of the deep, earnest 
cries which arise in time of trouble for help.” 

There may be some stoical child-bearing 
women who have the same feeling. But this 
will be because they have not realized, as 
Simpson did, that pain is not merely a 
disagreeable accompaniment of childbirth, 
but that it is a dangerous and destructive 
accompaniment. 
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The mother to whom Simpson first ad- 
ministered semi-anesthesia was up the next 
day. A similar rapidity of recovery at 
Freiburg proves how harmless a normal 
birth can be when pain is eliminated by 
a narcotic that is itself administered 
harmlessly. 

Dammerschlaf mothers are up for a short 
time the day after their confinement, and 
for longer periods each succeeding day. Bed 
exercises are given daily, supervised by 
the nurse. They are specially adapted to 
keep normally exerted muscles from relax- 
ing, and to restore internal organs to their 
normal positions. The woman so treated 
is herself again, and going about her ordi- 
nary affairs, before the woman who has 
borne a child in full consciousness has set 
foot out of bed. 

Indeed, the one warning that should 
be given to a woman who has had a 
painless child is that she should not 
underestimate the accumulated fatigue and 
depletion of the antecedent nine months. 

But the fact 


from Simpson to Kr6énig, the great obstetri- 
cian has always put humane interest before 
his convenience. As Dr. J. P. Reynolds 
says, the objection that it takes time has 
no weight unless it comes from the sufferer, 
and she has never been known to advance it. 

The pangs of birth, which in all literatures 
of all ages have been the synonym of the 
shadow of death, have hitherto been bound 
up with the dangers of birth. Every woman 
actually confronted with an imminent birth 
is filled with a living fear of death that few 
men can grasp. One obstetrician records his 
opinion that if he were a woman “he would 
hang himself in the first month of pregnancy.” 
With painlessness we have shown that some 
of these dangers disappear. For the rest, 
the scientist, unimpeded by the emergency 
of pain, is free to cope more adequately 
with the dangers that remain. 

It should be remembered that scientific 
surgery and the splendid modern hospital 
have grown altogether from the humane use of 
anesthesia. Expensive as surgery is, it is prac- 

tised in the 





of greatest 
importance, 
scientifically, 


is that a large 
group of typi- 
cal operative 
cases can be 


made spon- 
taneous by 
painlessness, 
thus greatly 
lessening the 
use of forceps. 

Objections 
or the ground 
that painless- 
ness length- 
ens birth are 
untenable: 
first, because, 
in the aver- 
age, untrue; 
second, and 
principally, 
because the 
only person 
inconven- 
ienced by a 
deliberately 





same way in 
the free wards 
as in the 
private ones; 
the operating- 
room and the 
conditions of 
operation are 
identical. 
The hu- 
mane practice 
of Dammer- 
schlaf will 
raise obstet- 
rics also to 
the level of a 
costly science. 
But, just as 
the village 
barber no 
longer per- 
forms oper- 
ations, the 
untrained 
midwife of 
the neighbor- 
hood will pass 
out of  exis- 
tence under 
the effective 








lengthened 
birth is the at- 
tending prac- 
titioner; and, 


THE DAMMERSCHLAF-BORN SON of an 
studying in the Freiburg medical school. 
months; the photograph was taken when be was three months old 


competition 
of free pain- 
less wards. 


American professor 
The baby was born at seven 
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Chicago chronology, dating back nearly 

to the great fire. A lavishly furnished 
music shop occupied the ground floor, but 
there was no use for the shabby upper 
stories except as a sort of forlorn hotel. 
They called it Providence House. Climb- 
ing a long flight of stairs from the street, 
you found yourself in a dim hall with the 
hotel office and parlor on the right and 
bedrooms on the left. 

Young Bent, breathing rapidly from hav- 
ing run up the stairs, hurried to the first 
bedroom on the left and knocked softly. 
A key turned rustily in the lock, the door 
opened two inches, and a man peered out. 
Identifying the caller, he opened the door 
wider, and Bent dodged swiftly in. 

The man was dressed for the street ix 
a brown fall overcoat, derby hat, and gloves 
that were somewhat soiled. His sallow 
cheeks needed shaving, and his iron-gray 
mustache was a bit ragged. His restless 
eyes studied the young man for a moment, 
and he commented brusquely: 

“A couple minutes late, Tod.” He 
chuckled and added: “I’d have pulled 
the thing off myself if you hadn’t come.” 

The dingy room contained a warped 
black-walnut wardrobe, a wash-bowl and 
pitcher on a rickety stand, and a tar- 
nished brass bed. On the bed lay a big 


7O 


|: was an old building, according to 


leather suit-case, wide open and empty, 
except that a smaller case of smooth black 
leather with silver-mounted corners lay 
within it. Beside the suit-case was a 
pasteboard hat-box. 

“Street car was held up at the bridge,” 
said young Bent; he obviously avoided 
looking at the elder man. Pouncing upon 
the pasteboard hat-box, he gave a nervous 
pull at the string that bound it, and ex- 
tracted a cloth hat of bright green with a 
wide band of black and yellow plaid. Toss- 
ing his gray cap to the bed, he jammed 
the gaudy hat upon his head and stepped 
over to the wash-stand; above which a 
wavy mirror hung. 

He peered at himself a moment, then 
turned to the elder man and burst into a 
noisy laugh, exclaiming: “I guess that'll 
hit "em in the eye all right!” 

Except for the glaring hat, he was 
neatly and inconspicuously dressed — a slim, 
straight-shouldered youth with a touch of 
boyish color in his cheeks. His head was 
egg-shaped, though the chin was a little too 
small for the right proportions of an egg. 
His dark blue eyes shone like the eyes of a 
frightened horse. From the moment he 
stepped in, indeed, the elder man had seen 
that he was nervous. But they usually 
were nervous at firsi. 

The man smiled under his iron-gray 
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‘HE DROPPED on the bed, moistening bis dry lips, and looked out. 


won't do it; we won't get the signal, affYway, be was telling bimself” 
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mustache, and replied encouragingly: “‘ The 
hat’s great; that was a good idea of yours.” 

“It'll hit ’em in the eye!” Bent repeated, 
with forced gusto. 

The elder man turned to the window, 
his hands behind his back, his feet apart, 
looking out. Bent dropped on the bed, 
moistening his dry lips with the tip of his 
tongue, and looked out, too. 

The ground-floor plate-glass windows 
on the oppesite side of the street bore the 
sign, in modest gilt letters: “Spofford & 
Company, Jewelers.” This sign was re- 
peated on the windows of the second 
story. The two men were watching the last 
second-story window to the north. 

The young man was saying to himself: 
“Il won’t do it. I'll go over and come 
back and say | couldn't pull it off.” Or, 
again, he told himself: “Nothing will 
happen: we won't get the signal; there's 
been some miscue.” 

He was. continually saying things like 
that to himself — infinitely far down, in a 
subcellar beneath the subcellar of his being. 
It had been that way for the last three 
days —ever since Yocum proposed the 
robbery. Without hesitation, his lips had 
said: “Swre, I’ll do it; I'll go in with you.” 
But, even then, the subterranean conver- 
sation had started up, and ever since he 
had been telling himself, away down, 
that he wouldn’t do it —- even ironically, 
as: “What! You a robber? Absurd! 
Nonsense!” And all the while he had 
gone forward without halting in the path 
Yocum had laid out. 

“I won't do it; we won't get the signal, 
anyway,” he was telling himself; and his 
heart gave a great leap, then seemed to 
stop, so that he felt a void inside him. 
For, behind the pane of the last secord- 
story window to the north, a man appeared, 
put his hand up to his brow, and disap- 
peared. 

Yocum wheeled with a quick, incisive 
nod, his gray eyes shining. Bent sprang 
from the bed, seized the smooth black 
leather case out of the open suit-case, and 
hurried away. 

He walked the length of the big jewelry 
store jauntily, his head erect, a little smile 
playing on his full red lips. At the rear 
he tripped lithely up the marble stairs with 
the bronze gilt balustrade which led to the 
second story. There he passed down an 
aisle with a rosewood railing on one side 
and a row of desks on the other, until he 





came to a suite of small private offices in 
the corner, just as Yocum’s diagram had 
shown it. 

The door to the first little office was 
closed, and its ground-glass panel bore 
the sign, “Mr. Ferris.” Bent regarded it 
a moment, then set his black leather case 
on the floor beside it. Another case of the 
same size, of smooth black leather with 
silver-mounted corners, already stood there. 

Jauntily Bent stepped to the nearest 
desk and asked: “Mr. Ferris engaged, or 
not down yet?” 

“Engaged,” said the man at the desk, 
with a swift upward glance. 

Bent went over to the window and looked 
into the street. He was not telling him- 
self anything now, and there was a form- 
less turmoil in his mind; but he was aware 
of being quite cool. After waiting a minute, 
he picked up the black leather case that 
had stood by the door when he entered, 
and started out, half pausing at the nearest 
desk to say: “I'll call again later.” 

The man at the desk paid no attention 
to that. Jewelry salesmen were always 
coming to see Mr. Ferris. 

Two minutes later, Bent reéntered the 
bedroom in the shabby hotel. 

Yocum gave a brisk, approving little 
nod, took the leather case from Bent’s hand, 
and laid it in the suit-case. “The room 
is paid for, you know,” he said. “Just 
wait a minute, then walk out and beat it. 
You'll hear from me.” As he spoke, his 
steady, swift hands were shutting the suit- 
case and fastening its clasps. With an- 
other approving little nod, he marched 
out, suit-case in hand. 

As the door closed, Bent smiled a little, 
mechanically, thinking that he had gone 
through his part at the jewelry store with- 
out a flaw. Then he swallowed, with a 
sense of nausea. A cold emptiness assailed 
his stomach. He turned to the door, mean- 
ing to leave, and saw his gray cap lying 
on the foot of the bed. 

The hat had been his idea—to wear 
something very conspicuous, which every 
one would notice; then discard it the mo- 
ment the robbery was completed. Thus, 
if there should be a quick alarm, the police 
would be looking for a man in a gaudy 
plaid hat, while he would be walking off 
in a gray cap. He had read something 
like that somewhere. Yocum had praised 
the idea, saying he would carry off the 
hat in his suit-case. 
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In fact, the moment Bent saw the cap 
a blind and bitter rage against Yocum 
boiled up within him. Yocum had failed 
him; Yocum cared nothing for his safety. 
He felt it so poignantly that smarting 
tears came into his eyes. 

It wouldn’t do to leave the hat in the 
room. The newspapers would describe it; 
then the hotel people would hand it over to 
the police, furnishing a clue. He whipped 
the hat under his overcoat, put the cap 
on his head, and ran down to the street, 
walking away rapidly. 

The hat strangely disconcerted him. 
Everything had been carefully planned. 
The scheme had seemed flawless. Now, 
at the very start, it began to crumble. He 
must get rid of the hat. He thought 
of going up to Lincoln Park and dropping 
it in one of the metal receptacles for rubbish. 

The park, he considered, would be almost 
empty on a week-day forenoon, especially 
now that the weather was getting crisp. 
But, when he reached the first receptacle, 
a park policeman stood hardly ten feet 
away, and Bent hurried by. At the second, 
four young girls were coming down the 
path, arm in arm, two rods off, and all of 
them were looking at him. Again he hur- 
ried by. Approaching the third can, he 
reached under his overcoat for the hat, 
his pulse hammering furiously. But, when 
he looked over his shoulder, a nursemaid 
with her charge came into the path be- 
hind him. After that he walked a mile or 
two, aimlessly and circuitously, without 
seeing another receptacle. 

He was acutely aware that he was walk- 
ing in an odd way, with his left hand in 
his overcoat pocket and his left elbow 
pinched tightly against his side to hold the 
hat in place. He saw a policeman look- 
ing curiously at that left side, and a sense 
of suffocation assailed him. He must get 
to his lodging and hide the hat there until 
dark, when he could dispose of it. 

In the street where his lodging was, he 
passed a boy carrying a bundle. The 
boy turned to gape at him, and he thought, 
with a great shock, that the hat must have 
fallen from under his coat. He looked 
back over his shoulder, but no hat lay upon 
the walk. With a glare at the gaping boy, 
he hurried on; but he could no longer feel 
the hat pinched beneath his elbow. He 
wondered whether he had dropped it some- 
where and somebody could be following 
him with it. Again, near his lodging, a 


woman looked at him peculiarly, and he 
thought the hat must have fallen. 

Bounding up the lodging-house steps, 
he took a latch-key fom his pocket. But, 
when he applied it, the door yielded only 
three inches to his impatient shove, then 
stopped with a jerk. Jennie, the abom- 
inable maid, had put the chain on it. A 
blind rage against her boiled up in his 
mind. He rang, and waited a moment; 
then rang again, holding his thumb to the 
button, until, finally, a dark face looked out 
through the crack, meeting his angry scowl. 

“Why do you put the chain on?” he 
demanded, raging. 

Without comment, the maid—a mu- 
latto as tall as himself, gaunt and silent 
— undid the door. He pushed roughly 
by her and ran upstairs, feeling her dark, 
curious eyes upon his back, and slammed 
the door of his bedroom shut behind him. 

A slight perspiration started out on his 
forehead. He felt spent—as if he had 
been chased all the way from the shabby 
hotel. And even now, with the door locked, 
that sense of pursuit harried him. He 
got the hat from beneath his overcoat, and 
threw it behind the trunk in his closet; 
then dropped into a chair. 

In the prospect, the robbery had seemed 
a thing easily done and as easily hidden — 
tucked inscrutably away, so to speak, in 
the myriad folds of the city’s life. But 
now it seemed continually at the point of 
emerging, barely concealed and pushing 
to show itself. 

His extreme nervous agitation subsided. 
He no longer felt an insatiable and grueling 
restlessness, as if he must move, move, move. 
He felt physically weak, with a cold void 
at the pit of his stomach. An awful lone- 
liness enveloped him, as if he could never 
again see a friendly face. Once he had suf- 
fered from a fit of homesickness. This was 
like it, but worse. He thought he could 
never possibly again feel the balm of human 
sympathy.. His heart seemed bursting, and 
he sank deeper and deeper in despair. 


He had thrown the letter into a bureau 
drawer after merely glancing over the 
first page. He got it out now, and for a 
minute his aching eyes lingered upon the 
superscription. Before that it had been 
merely a familiar handwriting. Now the 
upright, carefully formed characters brought 
back the writer. He could really see her 
—jin the little living-room, sitting by the 
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round table with the red cloth upon it 
under the shaded oil-lamp. The old atlas, 
half out of its binding, would be on her 
knee, and the paper on that as she wrote. 
It began: 


My dear Son: 

The inclosed letter from Willoughby & Co. 
came to-day in answer to an inquiry | wrote them. 
| wrote first to Mr. Dickson, but he replied that 
he didn’t know where you were. So | wrote 
direct to Willoughby & Co. I knew you were 
not working there, as you told me you were. | 
feel things about you in the night, Tod, as I lie 
awake. It seems to me lying awake nights is 
all | have done the last year. More than six 
weeks, according to their letter, that you haven't 
been working there. I know you are not work- 
ing anywhere else, because you would have told 
me if you had been. Oh, my dear boy, what 
are you doing with yourself? Don’t you ever 
think of your mother? Seems impossible you 
shouldn’t think of me a little, when | think of 
you so much! 


That far he had read before tossing the 
letter into the drawer — impatiently, with 
a vague resentment, but also with a vague 
fear. What did she know about it? Wil- 
loughby & Company! — where he got six 
dollars a week for working ten hours a day 
in the stock-room, with a dog of a foreman 
to insult him! He’d rather starve than 
work there — and he didn’t have to starve, 
either! So he had thought, impatiently 
and resentfully, when he tossed the letter 
aside. But underneath there had been a 
fear that her words would make him afraid 
of what he was doing. 

Now he read the letter through, slowly. 
The meagerly furnished living-room came 
back to him, even to its chief treasure, 
the ponderous Bible with embossed cover 
and tarnished gilt mountings and a brassy 
plate with his father’s name engraved 
thereon. In some misty past it had been 
presented to his father by an admiring 
congregation which had probably failed to 
pay him all of his scanty salary. At the 
recipient’s death it constituted the only 
material evidence of his lifelong service as 
an out-at-elbows country preacher, who, 
as far back as Tod could remember, was 
always being shunted from one poverty- 
stricken pine church to another. As the 
son grew up, how he had hated that! 

Earlier he had sung at his father’s revival 
meetings, and would hardly have been 
surprised if a radiant angel, diffusing 
peace, had appeared in the little church. 
Even when he was a big lad going to the 
village high school, often on a Sunday 


evening he and his mother read together 
out of the ponderous, tarnished Bible; often 
knelt down together while she prayed. It 
pleased her, he told himself, and partly rec- 
onciled her to his irregular attendance at 
church. Besides,—as he perceived when 
he reached this sophisticated stage,— her 
religion wasn’t of the prevailing rotten sort 
that scowled and bawled at everything 
pleasant. It was just sweet and quiet — 
something one might nestle away in one’s 
heart, like a still dove, and show no sign 
of except by a little smile. 

All that day he kept to his locked room, 
occasionally reading a passage in the letter, 
sometimes sitting in his one rocking-chair, 
staring blankly ahead, sometimes slowly 
pacing back and forth. 

About eight o’clock, he climbed the steps 
of a narrow, two-story-and-basement red 
brick dwelling, and rang the bell. Most of 
the houses in the street were like this one, 
and it was in keeping with the street that — 
the maid not yet having finished the dinner 
cishes —- the grown daughter of the house 
answered the ring. 

“Can I see your father, Martha?” the 
caller asked. 

He was well aware that he had canceled 
all reasonable claim upon the hospitality 
of this house, but to-night that seemed 
immaterial. 

“T’ll see,” the young woman replied, not 
encouragingly. 

While he waited, Bent was aware of a 
conference behind the closed living-room 
door. Then the door opened. A tall, 
spare man of sixty, with a grizzled mustache 
clipped so close that the red line of his upper 
lip showed beneath it, came to the open 
doorway, and stopped there, frowning 
slightly — as if he meant to dispose of the 
business with a few words spoken across 
the threshold. Months before, he had de- 
clared to his wife and daughter, angrily: 

“He’s a bad egg; I'll have nothing more 
to do with him.” 

The hall light fell upon the caller’s slim, 
well made figure and pale face, and the 
older man was penetrated by a feeling that 
the egg was, after all, very young. The 
look in the big, nervous, deep blue eyes 
was like a hand reached up out of engulf- 
ing water. 

“What is it, Tod?” asked the elder 
man, with only a mild impatience, but re- 
taining the slight frown. 

“Can I talk to you a little while, Mr. 
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Dickson? It isn’t anything about money 
ora job. I want advice.” 

“H’m — yes,” said the man, and cast 
down his eyes from shame — feeling the 
truth in the implication that he might give 
a poor, baffled devil advice. as long as it 
wasn’t to cost him anything. “This way,” 
he added, closing the door behind him and 
leading the way down the hall, with bowed 
head. In the small den, Dickson took the 
leather chair, while Bent sat upright on 
the edge of the couch facing him. 

“I’ve done a terrible thing, Mr. Dickson,” 
he began abruptly. “Maybe you saw in 
the evening papers about somebody steal- 
ing a sample case full of jewels from Spof- 
ford & Company’s.’ | did that. I’d have 
gone to the police and confessed it, but | 
can’t make up my mind about mother. | 
believe it would kill her.” 

He spoke breathlessly, and his voice 
trembled. Waiting only to moisten his 
lips, he plunged on: 

“I’ve been going wrong for a long while. 
I know I’m awfully weak. I never meant 
to do any real harm. You see, | got in 
a little deeper all the time. Now I’m a 
I want to get right, Mr. Dickson. 
necessary. You see, 


criminal. 
I'll do whatever's 
I haven’t, for some time, cared anything 
about church and religion; but when a 


fellow’s lost— I’ve been thinking about 
it all day, and reading my mother’s letter. 
I want’’—his breathless, trembling ut- 
terance choked a moment —‘“I want to 
get right. There’s a way. My father 
taught me that when | was a youngster.” 

Mr. Dickson had folded his lean hands 
in his lap and tipped his high, bald head a 
little to one side as he listened, But he 
was not surprised — really not surprised 
at all. His father also had taught him 
that, and all his life, under many layers of 
sophistication, he had never doubted it 
— that, though a man had sinned seventy 
times seven, he might repent and be saved. 
He did not doubt the actualness of a certain 
psychological experience — they had called 
it “‘getting religion’’ or “being converted” 
when he was a young man. But for thirty 
years he had been employed in a great 
bank. He ought to have been much 
farther along than second assistant cashier, 
but that he lacked push and ambition, 
men said. Practical aspects of the affair 
immediately presented themselves to him. 

“Well, if you stole the jewels, Tod, the 
first thing is to give them back,” he said. 


The young man shook his head. 

“| can’t. You see, another man en- 
gineered it. As soon as ! walked out 
with the jewel case, I handed it over 
to him.” 

“Make him give it up,” said Mr. Dick- 
son promptly. 

Bent studied the floor a moment, and 
slowly shook his head again, repeating: 

“IT can’t. I don’t know’s I can make 
you understand it, Mr. Dickson,” he 
fumbled on. “I hated being poor. Be- 
sides being poor, father had strict ideas 
about things. Back at school in Planter- 
ville, | could never chip in ten or fifteen 
cents with the other boys when they were 
getting up anything. If they took me in 
at all, it was as a kind of charity patient. 
Father got donation parties and a plush 
chair from the Ladies’ Aid Society, instead 
of money. Seemed to me we were just 
beggars. Then, the second year in the 
high school, you know, | blew up. Seemed 
to me everything was rotten. I was bound 
to get away from Planterville. Father 
had died then. Maybe | needed a firm 
hand. I came over here, you know, and 
for nearly a year | worked all right. Hon- 
estly, | was as economical as | could be, 
but I had to have a little help from 
mother. I got only six dollars and a half 
a week. Nearly all the fellows of my age 
lived at home and had no board to pay. 
| know I’m terribly weak. I! couldn’t stick 
it out any longer. | blew up there, too.” 

The penitent drew a long, tremulous 
breath and nervously twisted his cap in 
sinewy hands, as he struggled forward 
with the difficult explanation: 

“After I quit that first job | was never 
any good. [| got three other jobs. Of 
course, you helped me to two of them, and 
| ought to have appreciated that more. 
But it was all the same thing — seven 
dollars a week, or only six, and just drudg- 
ery. I didn’t have the guts to stick to it. 
That’s the trouble with me all the way 
through. I haven’t had any guts. So I 
lost my jobs — got fired or just quit.” 

“But you didn’t try very hard to get 
other jobs,” Mr. Dickson suggested gravely. 

Tod sighed again. 

“No. You see, there was a sort of va- 
cation between one job and the next. The 
vacations kept getting longer and longer. 
Of course — the fact is, | got in with some 
fellows that you and mother would call 
bad company. Probably it’s part of my 
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weakness that I’d fall in with bad com- 
pany. The first one worked at Thompson 
& Gilmore’s when I did. He’d been fired 
out of college. His father had cut off his 
allowance and put him at work. He 
didn’t work much, though. He was a 
sport whenever he could get hold of any 
money. Through him | got acquainted 
with others. It was pool-rooms — where 
they bet on horse races, you know — and 
stud-poker joints and so on. Of course, 
| got to be a dead beat. You don’t need 
anybody to tell you that, Mr. Dickson,” 
he added candidly, and the assistant cash- 
ier gently cle«red his throat. 

“| knew well enough it wasn’t right,” 
the penitent lumbered on. “I’d pull up 
and get a job, and think I was going to 
stick to it. But the job was too hard and 
the other way was too easy. I dida’t have 
any guts, so I didn’t stick. Then I got 
acquainted with Yocum—the man | 
mentioned before. He took a kind of 
fancy to me. He’s an out-and-out crook, 


of course, but in other ways he ain’t a bad 

man — if you understand what | mean.” 
Twisting his cap, the boy scowled in his 

effort to state the paradox intelligibly. 


“He just don’t care about a good many 
things that other people do care about. 
He laughs at ’em. He says if a man 
works for a living all he'll get is just the 
living; somebody’ll rob him of the rest. 
So he’d better rob other people, for then 
he’ll have a better living and enough money 
to amuse himself with besides. He says 
there are just two sorts of people — those 
that rob and those that get robbed, and the 
robbers have the best time. He says it 
laughing, you know. 

“Don’t think I’m trying to hold him up 
for a model, Mr. Dickson,” he added 
earnestly, as the assistant cashier frowned. 
“| know that’s all wrong. But I’m trying 
to make you see that he didn’t really mis- 
lead me into anything. He just laughed 
and said: ‘Here’s two ways; if you want 
to come this way, I'll show you how.’ He 
really thinks I’d be a sucker to work for 
seven dollars a week, when I can make 
money so much easier. If there’s a villain 
in the piece, you see, I’m the villain, not 
Yocum — although | suppose he had a great 
influence over me. But for me to go back 
on him would be worse than stealing the 
jewels. I’ve thought it over a lot to-day, 
and | feel sure of that.” 

As a banker Mr. Dickson could not ac- 


cept that view; but as a mere man he did 
not care to argue it, so he said nothing. 

“Besides,” the young man continued 
earnestly. “he’s satisfied as he is. He don’t 
want to do what I’m trying to do now. 
It’s none of my business to try to make 
him. I can’t do what I should with my- 
self, so | mustn’t try to tell anybody else 
what to do. You see, | must just leave 
him out of it altogether —let him go his 
own way. There’s another thing about 
giving back the jewels, too. There is a 
sort of system. | don’t know all the de- 
tails. But I do know that Yocum has 
to take the jewels to a certain place to be 
disposed of, and the people who dispose of 
"em get a third. Whether the police have 
anything to do with it | don’t know. But 
there is a regular system. Probably Yocum 
himself couldn’t give back the jewels if 
he wanted to.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Dickson sharply, 
contracting his brows. ‘This jewelry house 
has been robbed. What do you expect it 
to do? Wipe the slate? Pocket the loss 
and say nothing?” 

“No, sir,” the young man replied humbly. 
“| thought it might be arranged so | could 
hand back my share — a third — and then 
take any punishment that was right, but 
some way so mother wouldn’t know about 
it. You don’t know — what I’ve done to 
her already, Mr. Dickson.” 

He choked, and went on in a slow, un- 
certain voice: 

“I’ve lied to her again and again — 
and taken her little bit of money — I 
think it would kill her if she knew | was 
in prison. You see, I’ve tried to shut her 
out — not to think about her or even read 
her letters, because I sort of knew all the 
while that if | did think about her it would 
upset all | was doing. Can’t I plead 
guilty under an assumed name and be sent 
away somewhere—out to Arizona or 
Montana or some place too far for her to 
come, and then correspond with her as if | 
had a job out there? What could any- 
body — the law or a judge or anybody else 
— want to punish her for?” 

Mr. Dickson, his head drooping forward 
a little, looked steadily at the young man 
for a moment; then said, very distinctly: 
“The sentence would probably be for five 
years, at least.” 

Without hesitation, Bent replied: 

“I suppose so. I'll take it, whatever 
it is. I need a heavy punishment. It 
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may save me. In five years | won't be 
quite twenty-seven. I can start again — 
if I’ve found out how to be a man. A 
prison may save me frem myself.” 

The assistant cashier again realized the 
actualness of that psychological experience 
called “conversion,” when a mind sick of 
its own wrong turns with irresistible pas- 
sion to set itself right. He felt that this 
youth yearned to be punished and to suf- 
fer, that thereby he might be purged. 
With another long look at the penitent, he 
arose abruptly and began to pace up and 
down the little room. 

“There is an old promise, Tod,” he said 
gently, “that if a man truly repents he 
shall be saved. Our civilization pretends 
to be built upon it. | don’t doubt it 
means that he can be saved without kill- 
ing his mother. | don’t dare doubt that 
it’s still valid to-day.” 

“| know it is,” the young man affirmed, 
with a nod. 

Mr. Dickson paced on, his mind engaged 
with the practical aspects of the affair. 
Once he turned, drawing his brows with 
a belated doubt and looking straight down 
into his caller’s eyes. 

“There is no easy way out of this, Tod,” 
he warned sternly. “ That jewelry house isn’t 
going to wipe the slate merely from senti- 
ment. You've got to make all the repara- 
tion you can and take a stiff punishment.” 

“T’ll go with you and give myself up 
now,” Bent replied. 

The assistant cashier paced again. - 

“| used to think that medieval institu- 
tion of sanctuary a very silly thing,” he 
mused aloud presently —‘‘a very stupid ar- 
rangement. But when a man throws him- 
self at the foot of the altar—in a world 
that calls itself Christian — why shouldn’t 
the world let him alone a while? We pre- 
tend to believe he’s home then. Why 
shouldn’t we let him alone a while and see 
if he really is home? If God has taken 
him, we don’t need to meddle, do we?” 

He was questioning himself, rather than 
the young man on the couch. The latter 
so understood it, and kept silent. 

A few minutes later the assistant cash- 
ier paused in front of the couch, looking 
down at his visitor. “I’m weak enough 
myself, Tod,” he said in solemn humility 
—*“poor and helpless enough in every way. 
But in my heart I’ve never doubted the 
old promise. The inside of my life hangs 
upon it. I wouldn’t dare ignore your case, 


even if | wished to. You're right now. 
Don’t falter. I will do my utmost for 
you. Come back to-morrow night.” 

Out on the flagging, Bent paused a mo- 
ment and lifted up his face with a little 
smile. The weight that crushed his heart 
had rolled away. The solemn feeling that 
filled him was not like any happiness his 
imagination had prefigured. It prophesied 
suffering and humiliation; but he wished 
to suffer and be humbled. He would gladly 
have begun his term that night. He thought 
of his mother, and his heart was suffused 
with delicious tenderness. He lifted up his 
face again and smiled a little. 

Next day there was nothing to be done 
except wait for night and the conference 
with Mr. Dickson. He kept to his lodging, 
living in spirit. Besides the last letter 
from his mother, there was an earlier one 
that he had happened to keep. He read 
them both over several times. She was 
the one he had most deeply harmed. He 
was impatient to tell her the great news, 
yet he must be guarded. Finally he could 
wait no longer. He brought pen and 
paper and sat down to write. 

It was a long letter, rambling and re- 
peating itself and in veiled terms. He 
told her again and again that he had been 
weak and wicked, but now he had turned 
to the right; he was sure the weakness and 
wickedness could not overcome him again; 
he was going far away to begin anew, with 
the wisdom he had learned. She would not 
hear from him for some time; she would 
not see him for a longer time; but when 
they met again she would know that she 
needn’t be anxious about him any more. 
When he wrote next he would give her 
the address to which she was to write in 
the future. The letter took a good part 
of the afternoon. He put three stamps on 
the envelope and went out to mail it. 

Going up to Mr. Dickson’s door that 
evening, it seemed that a long time had 
elapsed since he had pushed the bell button 
the day before. Again the daughter of 
the house answered his ring; but there was 
kindness in her brief greeting to-night. 
Her father had not come home to dinner, 
she said; he had telephoned that he would 
be late, and that Tod was to wait for him.’ 

It was nearly ten, in fact, when the as- 
sistant cashier stepped into the little den 
where Bent was waiting. He spoke abruptly: 

“Well, Tod, | think I’m on the right 
track at last. I believe I’ve finally found 
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a man who can understand what I’m 
talking about. I’ve just been going over 
the case with him. I’m to meet him again 
at nine o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

“I’m afraid you haven’t done much 
business for the bank to-day,” the young 
man suggested apologetically. 

“No, I haven't,” the assistant cashier 
replied, dropping into the leather arm- 
chair. “I haven’t.” 

He stared into his lap for a long minute; 
then looked over at the visitor. 

“It’s been a wonderful experience for 
me, Tod,” he said thoughtfully —“‘a won- 
derful experience. I’ve been at it about 
all day. I’ve seen seven or eight men.” 

He rubbed his lean hand over his bald 
head and exclaimed: 

“Amazing! I’ve been in that bank 
thirty years, meeting and dealing with 
men. | thought | knew how to deal with 
men. But ail day, Tod,— until this even- 
ing,— I’ve been speaking a language that 
nobody could understand. All my life I’ve 
been using English words with those men 
concerning business and what not, and they 
understood. But when I used these English 


words, ‘Our Father which art in heaven,’ 
they only stared and waited for me to say 


something intelligible. It’s astonishing! | 
didn’t know that had become obsolete.”’ 

He turned it over in his mind for some 
time before pulling himself together for a 
clearer explanation. 

“You see, the case is simple enough, 
Tod. You are a penitent thief, ready to 
make such reparation as you can, but 
anxious to save an innocent person. The 
question was, would these people yield 
somewhat, make an accommodation, in 
order to ease a soul in travail, in order 
not to break an innocent heart? Well, 
first of all, | found, there is an insurance 
company that insures these valuable 
cases against loss by theft. But the in- 
surance company, at first. wouldn’t listen 
to any sort of yielding or accommodation; 
insisted that the guilty persons must be 
punished to the full extent the law al- 
towed — in order to deter other men from 
stealing. If they began compromising, they 
said, everybody would be stealing jewel 
cases and then offering to compromise. 

“I went from the manager of the com- 
pany to the president, who was even more 
insistent upon punishment; and when | 
mentioned a soul in travail, and an in- 
nocent heart, and some precepts that 


are used on Sunday, | guess he would 
have thrown me out if my card hadn't 
borne the name of a big bank. So it was, 
from one to another. ‘Leave that to the 
court; that’s something for the law to de- 
cide; we have nothing to do with a man’s 
religion,’ they said. Nobody would take a 
man’s penitence as a thing that he him- 
self was bound to regard in dealing with 
that man. They all shunted that off on 
somebody else — on the judge or the State’s 
attorney or anybody except themselves. 
When | said that God’s command to regard 
penitence was as binding upon them as 
upon a State’s attorney, they thought | was 
merely an impertinent old meddler who 
talked nonsense.” 

Mr. Dickson ran his hand over his head 
again. “I was terribly downcast. I’m 
not a very successful man, Tod, as success 
goes. I’m slow-going and old-fashioned. 
It seemed that something which | had sup- 
posed was really valid among men had lost 
its validity. But it was valid, after all 
—I think,” he smiled. “Just before | 
was ready to leave the bank, the man- 
ager of the insurance company sent word 
for me to see him at his house this even- 
ing. I went all over the case with him 
again— except as to using names, of 
course. He seemed to understand me then. 
I’m to see him again at nine o’clock in the 
morning. I believe it’s still valid, Tod.” 

They talked on for half an hour, and the 
man saw the boy to the door. 

“You're in the right way, Tod,” he said 
earnestly, clasping the caller’s hand. ‘You 
and | know that. Don’t falter. The 
answer must come true.” 

Bent trudged back to his lodging, op- 
pressed but steadfast. In his exaltation of 
the night before, it had seemed to him that 
the power that possessed him must be 
universal — that the men whom he had 
wronged would be glad that he had turned 
to the right and accept his expiation. No 
doubt they would finally, he told himself. 

At a quarter to nine the next morning 
he received a telegram. He regarded the 
yellow envelope with a mournful little 
smile, and dropped it on the table un- 
opened. Undoubtedly it was from Yo- 
cum. Amo&ag several words that really 
meant nothing, it would name a day and 
an hour — its significance being that on 
the day and hour named he was to meet 
Yocum at the preappointed place and 
receive his share of the proceeds of the 
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robbery. His mind was worlds away from 
the proceeds of the robbery now. He did 
not care to open the telegram; in fact, 
almost at once he fairly forgot it. 

Mr. Dickson was to see the manager at 
nine, and to telephone as soon as the con- 
ference ended. That telephone message 
was the overwhelming fact now, beside 
which there was room for hardly anything 
else in Bent’s thoughts. At a quarter past 
nine he slipped downstairs in order to hear 
the telephone when it rang. . 

Beginning under the stairs, a long, nar- 
row closet with two doors in it flanked the 
first-story hall. The telephone was in 
the forward end of the closet. It might ring 
several minutes before Jennie or the land- 
lady heard it. Bent opened the forward 
door of the closet a little, and went across 
the hall into the empty double parlors, for 
he would hear the ring there at once. 
He was wearing his slippers and a blouse 
shirt. 

To ease his tingling nerves, he fell to pac- 
ing back and forth across the farther side 
of the parlors. At length he heard a ring, 
and turned swiftly toward the hall before 
he realized that it.was the door-bell instead 
of the telephone. He resumed his pacing, 
and presently heard Jennie at the door 
and indefinitely caught a man’s rumbling 
bass. He was vaguely aware that the man 
came in and followed Jennie upstairs. 

He seemed to have walked miles, after 
that, before the muffled clatter of the 
telephone bell jarred his taut nerves, and 
he ran into the closet, closing the door 
behind him. With a feeling of suffocation, 
he dropped on the stool, put the receiver 
to his ear, and said, “Hello.” 

Mr. Dickson’s agitated voice sounded 
in his ear: 

“They deceived me, Tod. They laid a 
trap. They calculated that the man they 
wanted would be coming to see me to get 
my report, so they shadowed my house 
last night and followed you. Run, boy!” 

An automaton in the closet answered, 
“Thank you, Mr. Dickson,” and hung up 
the receiver. By a purely automatic mus- 
cular action, Bent rose from the stool, and 
then stood gaping down at it in the dim- 
ness — quite pallid and nerWeless. The 
instinctive life in him began to urge, but 
someway he couldn’t get himself out of the 
closet; its dimness seemed protective. 
Gaping and bloodless, he heard a heavy 
step on the stair. A moment later a hand 


was laid on the closet door, and he instinc- 
tively drew back in the dimmer recess 
where garments hung along the wall. He 
saw a burly man enter and sit down at 
the telephone. 

There were some preliminaries; then 
the man rumbled into the instrument: 
“That you, Bill? This is Mike. We've 
got him all right. I found that fancy hat 
he wore tucked behind the trunk in his 
closet. Say, Bill. There’s a telegram in 
his room signed ‘Mother,’ and dated Plan- 
terville, Indiana, saying: ‘Meet me at the 
eleven twenty-five train.’ It hadn’t been 
opened; but you get down to the station 
and watch for him, will you? ... What’s 
that? ... Oh, sure; I'll camp right 
here by the front door for a week, if 
necessary. He can’t get away.” 

About ten minutes later Bent spoke 
softly into the telephone: “Is that you, 
Mr. Dickson? . . . This is Tod Bent. Mr. 
Dickson, my mother telegraphed. I wrote 
her a long letter yesterday, but she won't 
get it, for she left Planterville at six this 
morning. She’s coming here. I suppose 
she’s anxious about ‘me. She gets in at 
eleven twenty-five. Will you meet her, 
Mr. Dickson, and tell her I’ve gone away? 
Tell her there’s a letter on the way to her 
now, written yesterday, that will explain 
it. Don’t let her come up here, Mr. Dick- 
son. Tell her I’ve gone away and she 
mustn’t worry about me at all. Tell her 
God bless her, Mr. Dickson. And God 
bless you, too. Good-by.” 

Rising from the telephone, Bent ex- 
amined the garments hanging on the wall 
as well as he could in the dim light, and 
finally selected a worn calico dress and blue 
shawl belonging to Jennie. His own shoes, 
coat, and hat were upstairs under the eye 
of the burly man who called himself Mike. 
Forty cents in his pocket was the only 
money he had. But, in the dress and shawl, 
he might slip out of the back door 
unchallenged. 


A wEEeK later two of the evening papers 
printed a minor police item, in small type: 


Workmen on the North Shore embankment 
this morning discovered a body which had been 
cast up by the lake during the night. It was 
that of a young man, but it was clad in a soiled 
calico dress, over man’s trousers and blouse 
shirt. There was nothing to give a clue to de- 
ceased’s identity, and no marks of violence. 
The body had been in the water about a week. 
The police have no doubt it was a case of suicide. 
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ILDA WILSON, the Paris buyer, at a salary 

of eight thousand dollars a year, for the 
Hartman Store of New York, thirty-two and 
beautiful, finds herself, after eight years of driv- 
ing work, on the edge of a nervous breakdown. 
She is in Paris, about to return to New York 
for the spring season. Discouraged, and weary 
of the loneliness and barrenness of her life, 
hesitating whether to go back to her work or to 
take the vacation her employer offers her, she 
accidentally makes the acquaintance of two 
people entirely outside the range of her pre- 
vious experience. One is Adéle Rainey, a 
music-hall dancer. The other is Blink Moran, a 
middle-weight boxer. These two people sweep her 
suddenly into a current of life so fresh and new to 


her as to kindle her imagination and take her out 
of herself. She cables her employer that she ac- 
cepts his offer of a vacation, and follows up her 
adventure by going to a prize fight with Moran: 
To her surprise, she has discovered that Moran is 
something of a social celebrity in Paris, and that, 
contrary to all her preconceived ideas of a prize- 
fighter, he is sober, reticent, courteous, and dig- 
nified. He tells her about a sick baby at the small 
hotel where he is stopping, whose mother, a chorus 
girl, is in the hospital, and who is being looked 
after erratically by the mother’s friends, of whom 
Adéle Rainey is one. Hilda promises Moran to 
come around and see the baby. Then, its plight 
awakening her interest and compassion, she sud- 
denly decides to move in and take care of it. 





Blink Moran on diet and the human machine, 


also on the honey bee; and a faint analogy 





T was nearly six o’clock in the afternoon 
when Hilda responded to a tap at her 
door with a low-spoken “‘Come in!” 

At the moment the baby was engaged in 
sucking the two middle fingers of her right 
hand and staring up at the snowy curtains 
of the basket that now constituted her little 
world. She had been objecting to this little 
world, only a few moments earlier, with a 
violence that opened her mouth wide and 
changed her color, through the various 
shades of red and purple, to something near 
navy blue. In another few moments, if the 
average experience of this extraordinary 
afternoon might be accepted as a reason- 
able basis for prediction, she would object 
again. At present she was calm. 

The door opened softly, and Blink Moran 
tiptoed in. Hilda smiled. She was glad to 
see him. If the way these dancing and 
prize-fighting persons plainly had of visit- 
ing one another’s rooms at all hours and in 
various casual degrees of negligé did seem 
more extremely unconventional than any 


mode of life that she had hitherto known, 
at least they were all quite wholesomely 
unconscious of it. The obvious thing to do, 
since she had intruded herself into this odd 
atmosphere, was to accept it. This, with 
an occasional recurrence of the queer sen- 
sation of unreality that had first risen within 
her on the preceding day, she was now en- 
deavoring to do. Moran, at least, was 
always fully dressed when she saw him. 

“Everything all right?” he asked. 

She nodded, still smiling. ‘‘Come and 
look,” she said — adding: “You needn’t 
be so terribly quiet. She’s awake.” 

He stood by her, looking down at the 
wholly unreasonable but definitely indi- 
vidualized bit of humanity in the basket. 

“Funny little thing,’’ he mused soberly. 
“I suppose we all looked like that once.” 

Hilda laughed softly, and nodded toward 
a chair. She herself dropped to the stool 
that she had placed beside the basket. 

Moran glanced at her thoughtfully. She 
was dressed in a plain white shirt-waist and 
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dark skirt. Her chestnut hair was done up 
about her head in a way that, while simple, 
emphasized its abundance. She still looked 
tired; but there was a rather firm set to her 
mouth, and her eyes were steady. He 
thought of these eyes, now, really for the 
first time. They were gray-blue in color; 
and you remembered them. He knew that 
he would remember them. Yesterday and 
last evening, at the Parnasse and the box- 
ing match and Lavenue’s, she had not 
looked like this. He could not say what 
the difference was, but certainly she now 
appeared surer of herself. She had told 
him that she was a business woman. He 
decided that she was a decidedly capable 
one. 

She had a book in her hand, and was 
marking a place with a slim finger. 

She caught him looking curiously at ‘the 
volume, and held it up. 

“The baby book,” she explained. 
studying it.” 

“Oh,” said he. “But you told me last 
night that you knew about babies.” 

“I helped bring up two,” she replied; 
“but that was a good while ago.” 

Her face sobered. 


“oe I’m 


“You don’t remember all the things you 
pick up at such a time— medical knowledge, 


and all that. A babv’s a job, you know; 
a very definite job. And every baby’s 
different. You've got to study your baby. 
And you can’t make mistakes. You can’t, 
you know. So the only thing to do is the 
right thing, every time.” 

He thought this over for a long moment; 
then nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he said; “I suppose that’s so. I 
never thought of it.” 

She opened the book and turned the pages 
reflectively. 

“No,” she repeated; “it’s no good, mak- 
ing mistakes with babies. And you can’t 
bank on what you only think you know — 
things you half remember — opinions and 
such. I worked for a big man once 
Harris Doreyn, of Chicago -—” She checked 
herself, glanced swiftly up, then looked 
down agam at the book. “Oh, | told 
you about him last night. He used to say, 
“Your opinions are no better than your 
information. Let’s have your informa- 
tion.” I thought of that this morning, 
and so I’m getting up my information 
about babies.” 

He rose and stood looking at the 
prettily arranged basket, while thinking 


about the woman there on the. low seat 
beside it. 

He had never known quite such a woman. 
He didn’t see why she should come in here 
and take hold in this fine way; but he did 
see that the baby had brought her to life 
astonishingly. “‘But then, babies do take 
hold of women,” he thought. “That's 
natural. It’s their game.” 

“I’m going over to the American Ex- 
press,” he said. “Shall | ask for your 
mail?” 

“Thank you,” said she. 
mind.” 

Then he left, forgetting that he needn’t 
be “so terribly quiet” — tiptoeing out and 
closing the door with great care. Hilda 
watched him as he crossed to the door. 
Never in her life had she seen so big a man 
move with such lightness. 

He was back in less than an hour with 
her letters, chatting for a moment, then 
going on. These had little interest for her. 
They were but fluttering bits of paper 
from a remote life in a remote land. 
Several times, as she glanced hastily 
through them, the baby’s whimpering drew 
her attention. 

There was a cablegram from Joe Hem- 
stead that called for a moment’s thought. 
She mentally built out the gaps between 
the words. Stanley Aitcheson, it appeared, 
had left the Hartman Store a week earlier. 
(“That must have been just after Mr. Hem- 
stead wrote the letter that came yester- 
day,” she mused, with a half frown.) But 
it had only this day become clear that he 
had sailed for Cherbourg. His father was 
worried; and Mr. Hemstead was cabling 
Armandeville’s to look after him and send 
him back if possible. 

This was awkward. She thought it over 
while smoothing out the bedding under the 
restless baby and draping a steamer-rug 
over a chair-back to shield its eyes from 
the light. She knelt for a time beside the 
basket, and studied the tiny head as it 
lay quiet, for a moment, on the muslin- 
covered mattress. The nose was a mere 
button, as baby noses should be. The eyes, 
she thought, were going to be brown. She 
would have preferred blue. The little 
cheeks were none too plump. Very well 
— she would see to that. And the knees, 
she knew, down there under the warm 
little puff, were hardly what you would call 
dimpled. But that, she considered, could 
be managed. A baby, as she had told 


“If you don’t 
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Moran, was a job. It would be a matter 
of experimenting with various foods until 
they could work out the precisely right 
mixture. 

The baby whimpered, caught its breath, 
opened its mouth, and launched into an 
exhibition of an astonishingly strong equip- 
ment of lungs. Hilda patted the wriggling 
body and spoke soothingly. The noise 
grew in volume. 

Hilda looked about her, in momentary 
helplessness. 

“It isn’t feeding time,” she thought — 
“not for half an hour. And the book says 
not to pick it up.” 

But soothing words had no effect. 
Neither did the picking up process, when 
Hilda weakened. She replaced her charge 
in the basket, lighted the alcoholtamp 
and set a pail of water over it, and 
placed a bottle in the water. The neck of 
the bottle was carefully closed with absorb- 
ent cotton. She had taken it from a small 
tin refrigerator, where its fellows nestled 
among several small cakes of that rarest 
commodity in all Paris — ice. 

As she moved back and forth, now trying 
to soothe the outraged baby, now testing 
the water with her finger and taking the 
bottle out to shake it, she thought of Stan- 
ley Aitcheson. Yes, it would be awkward 
if he should find her. And very likely he 
would find her. He would be persistent — 
exigent, even. He must not know that she 
had moved over to this queer little hotel. 
He must not know about the baby, or about 
Blink Moran. 

She sighed, and pressed her hand to the 
back of her head. She must be very care- 
ful indeed. The thought irked her. Then 
she shrugged her shoulders. She wouid 
face the facts as they might develop. 
The thing to do now was to wash her 
hands, take a rubber nipple from the 
cup of boracic acid solution on the window- 
sill, and put it on the bottle. Already, she 
felt, she was growing less clumsy in these 
little matters. She seated herself beside 
the basket, and slipped the nipple into the 


wide-open mouth. Instantly there was 
peace. 
At half past ten that night Moran 


knocked softly and tiptoed in. The baby was 
sleeping restlessly, and at times snuffling 
a little. 

“Got a cold,” Moran whispered, looking 
down at it. 
“A little,” 


said she. “The doctor was 











in. He says he wouldn’t think much 
of the cold if she were only a little stronger. 
The thing now is to work out this feed- 
ing problem and build up her strength. 
Sit down—the arm-chair. They don’t 
go in very strongly for comfort in this 
hotel.” 

“Not very,” said he. Then: 
you been right here all the time?” 
She nodded. “I don’t mind.” 
He thought this over. 

“You ought to get out. 
girls back at all?” 

“Only at dinner-time. 
but only for a moment.” 

“Of course; she has to be at the Par- 
nasse early to dress for the review. But 
couldn’t you have left the floor-maid here 
for a little while? Just so you could get in 
a short walk?” 

Hilda smiled and shook her head. 

“Not until | get this business in hand. 
I started weighing her to-day.” She 
indicated a baby scale of white enamel 
that stood behind the closet door. ‘“‘She’s 
almost twenty ounces under weight, accord- 
ing to the table of weights in the book. 
I'll keep track every day now.” 

He studied the scale during a long mo- 
ment. 

“Look here,” he observed. “Aren’t you 
getting into this thing pretty deep? It 
must be a good deal of an expense.” 

“I know,” she replied; “but I’d likely 
be spending it some other way.” 

She gazed down at the dark little head 
among the shadows of the diminutive 
puff. 

“It’s got hold of me, | guess. I’m not 
the loafing kind. | have to be doing some- 
thing. | was all at sea yesterday. You 
see, | had had to make up my mind that 
I was too tired to go back to my job, 
and | didn’t know what on earth to do 
with myself.” 

She interrupted herself with a nervous 
little laugh. 

“This baby is just the thing, you see.” 

He inclined his head. “That explains 
it,” said he. 

“Explains what? 

“You looked tired last night. 
you look reasonably fit.” 

He seemed quite unaware that his atti- 
tude was distinctly personal. She saw that, 
as usual, he was merely speaking oui what 
was uppermost in his mind. But, none the 
less, she changed the subject: 


“Have 


Weren’t the 


Adéle was in, 


To-night 
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“When do the — the girls get back from 
the theater?” 

“Two or three o'clock.” 

“Two or three in the morning?” 
was a thought startled. 

He nodded. 

“There’s a supper show after the regular 
performance. They have to work at that 
too.” 

“But isn’t that pretty hard?” 

“Oh, of course. But it goes with the 
job.” 

She gave some thought to this. It was, 
to say the least, an irregular life these young 
folks were leading. Millicent and Blondie 
fitted into it naturally enough, and young 
Harper; but Adéle seemed different. 

She voiced this thought. He seemed to 
agree with her, but said merely: ‘Adéle’s 
a-good kid.” 

“She doesn’t seem so crazy as the others,” 
Hilda went on, pressing the point a little. 
For new and confused speculations were 
stirring in her mind regarding the lives and 
relationships of these young Americans so 
curiously adrift in Europe. ‘She has some 
sense of responsibility.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said he; “‘she’s got that.” 

“And she looks honest.” 

“Oh, Adéle’s honest.” 

It was no use. Blink was impenetrable. 
She pondered a little whether he employed 
the word “‘honest”’ in the same sense as she 
did. 

One fact regarding her prize-fighter she 
found downright refreshing. He was 
simple; he was wholesome; he was, she 
decided, ‘‘comfortable.” Aware every 
moment of the tenseness of her own nerves, 
she envied the perfect physical ease with 
which he sat in the shabby chair, resting 
his solid head against the back and his 
big hands on the chair-arms. She was 
hardly conscious now of the Gothic eye- 
lid that had struck her, at first, as so 
grotesque; for she was beginning to feel 
comfortably acquainted with the calm 
blue eye beneath it. It did seem odd 
that he should be sitting here in her 
room, at eleven o'clock at night, talk- 
ing to her in the low, confidential voice 
that the presence of the baby made advis- 
able. But the conventional resistances to 


She 


the fact that now and then flared up within 
her invariably flickered out when she looked 
at his big, relaxed frame, and found herself 
listening to the observations that emanated 
from his slow but thoughtful mind. 


The 


moment came when she deliberately de- 
cided: “He isn’t even thinking about it. 
He’s just natural. Then why shouldn’t I 
be natural, too? Even if they’ve never let 
me before.” 

“Funny,” he was saying. “I never 
thought about working out a baby’s diet 
this way. But, when you do come to think 
of it — why, it’s the thing, of course. I 
haven’t seen many babies; but I know it’s 
true of dogs and horses. And it’s the way 
we boxers have to do all the time. It isn’t 
just exercise, you know; it’s what we put 
into ourselves —the right proportions of 
foods and the right kinds. And just so much 
or so little water. I have to agree, you 
know, to make exactly a certain weight at 
a certain hour one month, two months, six 
months off. And not only that — I have to 
deliver myself in perfect physical condition 
at that exact weight. You say this baby is 
twenty ounces under weight. All right; 
let’s bring it up to weight.” 

Hilda regarded him with deepening in- 
terest. He had the power to take her out 
of her discordant self, for which fact she 
was grateful. 

He was reflecting: “‘The greatest things 
on diet are bees.” 


“Bees!” Hilda exclaimed softly. She 
was smiling. 

He nodded. 

“My father’s in the business. Out in 
Michigan. It’s queer— you can’t work 


around bees without getting interested in 
them. You know, they seem to do a lot 
of things better than we do.” 

“1 don’t know anything about them,” 
murmured Hilda. 

“Why, they can make a queen bee out 
of an ordinary egg just by the difference 
in feeding. And they never make any 
mistakes.” 

“Who are ‘they’?” asked Hilda. 

“The workers. They’re the females, 
you know. But they don’t lay eggs. Only 
the queen does that — for the whole hive. 
The workers go out and get the honey and 
manufacture it, and make the wax for the 
cells, and clean house, and feed the little 
grubs, and fight now and then, and fan 
air into the hive with their wings when 


it’s hot. I was going to tell you about 
the feeding. When they figure out that 
they need a queen, they feed the white 


grub, as soon as it hatches from the egg, 
a kind of jelly that they make in their 
heads.” 
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“In their heads!” 

“Yes. They give this jelly to the worker 
grubs too, but only for three days. The 
grub that’s picked for a queen is fed on this 
jelly until it’s grown. They call it ‘royal 
jelly’ in the books. But, you see, they 
really make two kinds of bees from the 
same kind of egg, just by feeding them 
differently. That’s what | meant.” 

“So the females are the workers,”” mused 
Hilda. Analogies rose in her mind. 

“Yes,” said he. “Mostly, they work all 
the time, every day, until they die. That’s 
all they do— just work. 

“Funny thing, though,” he went on, 
after a moment. “They aren’t so simple 
as that sounds. Sometimes they seem to 
go sort of crazy.” 

“I should think they would,” mused 
Hilda; but she did not say it aloud. 

“It’s generally when the flowers run out 
and they can’t get much honey in the fields. 
They get to robbing other hives — or jam- 
pots in the pantry —’most anything, just so 
long as it’s sweet. Sometimes, when mother 
was putting up preserves, it was fierce. She 
couldn’t tell what to do. They get all de- 
moralized. They get honey-drunk. And 
you have to outwit them, one way or an- 
other, and make them take up their work 
again.” 

The analogies were at large in Hilda’s 
mind. She was looking down at the sleep- 
ing baby now. Her color had risen a very 
little. 

“Tell me,” she asked abruptly, “how is 
her mother?” At the word “her” ske 
indicated the baby with a movement of 
her head. 

As usual, he was a little slow in following 
her change of thought. . But after a mo- 
ment he replied: 

“Pretty sick.” 

Hilda bit her lip, still gazing at the tiny 
form under the warm covers. She got up, 
and turned away from him, busying herself 
over the cups and plates that stood in a 
row on the window-sill. She heard him 
as he rose. 

“Don’t get up,” she said. “I just thought 
of something.” 

“I’m tiring you.” 

“No,” said she; “on the contrary, you 
have rested me.” 

He noted her bright eyes and the color in 
her cheeks, and shook his head. He picked 
up his coat, hat, and stick; moved over to 
the door; then hesitated. 


“Tell me,” she asked, “what do they do 
in France with children that aren’t — 
well, when the parents weren’t married?” 

“Different things,” he replied. “There 
used to be a place where they dropped 
them into a sort of chute, to be taken 
care of by the city. Sometimes, I guess, 
the mothers keep them. There are a 
good many of them here, you know. The 
French people aren’t so down on them as 
we are.” 

Other questions were trembling on Hilda’s 
lips. 

But she shut them. He still hesitated, 
there at the door. 

“You know —” he began, then paused. 

“What?” said she. 

“Well, I think you'd better let us come 
in on the expense.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” she broke out; 
then saw that he definitely intended to 
“come in.” He looked solid and strong in 
purpose, standing erect there by the door, 
with his hand on the knob. “Of course, if 
you feel that way ——” 

“I do,” said he. “And I know the others 
will. We all know Juliette, you see.” 

“Of course,” replied Hilda. “That is so.” 

He had a strong sense of responsibility, 
this man. Did he question her motives, 
in some way that she had not considered? 
Or was he merely considerate and friendly? 
For a fluttering moment — even standing 
here in her own room, surrounded by a 
score of evidences that for the first time in 
its brief little life the baby was well cared 
for — Hilda felt herself an intruder. And 
he made her feel so, this prize-fighter. A 
little rush of resentment against him flared 
within her; and, following this, something 
very like resentment against the woman 
who had brought this little life into the 
world, and who might at any moment re- 
assert her right in it. For already Hilda 
saw that she herself might grow too fond of 
the child. 

This wouldn’t do, of course. It would 
bring problems greater than any she had 
yet faced. And, too, she must not feel too 
harshly toward that poor waif of a girl- 
mother in the hospital at Auteuil. Even if 
she was a pretty questionable sort of per- 
son! Even if the ideas of motherhood and 
marriage were inseparably linked in Hilda’s 
mind! 

She looked up at Moran. 

“I'll keep an account of the expense,” 
she said simply, with a softness in her 
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voice so unfamiliar, even to herself, that 
her eyes unexpectedly filled, “and let you 
know.” 

“Thanks,” said he. “I knew you would. 
| make it a rule to go to bed early. But if 
you need me, or if there’s anything | can 
do, my room is number ten, just down 
the hall. Good night.” And he was 
gone. 

She went to bed herself then, but got lit- 
tle sleep. Shortly after midnight the baby 
woke and became restless. Hilda, dimming 
the electric light with wrappings of tissue 
paper, tool ‘t up and, settling herself in 
the arm-chair where Moran had sat, cuddled 
it to sleep in her arms. This sleep proved 
so deep and restful that she had not the 
heart to risk an awakening by replacing 
it in the basket. And she liked to feel 
the little body, wrapped about as it was 
in blanket and puff, a helpless weight in 
her arms. More than once, very gently, 
she pressed it to her breast. 

She grew drowsy herself. Her thoughts 
rambled and took on the color of dreams. 
Her head drooped, then came up with a 
start, and she looked about her at the 
unfamiliar room, that was already so 
completely dominated by the baby. Baby’s 
things everywhere — little garments, that 
she herself had washed, drying over chair- 
backs. 

What an extraordinary man her prize- 
fighter was, to step into this strange, this 
exceedingly intimate, atmosphere and take 
it for granted, just as it was. Yes, he 
was natural. That was the word. It was 
why he liked Paris — because he was nat- 
ural. For Paris, with all its excesses, is at 
least that. 

Her head drooped again. The baby was 
warm on her breast. Her arms relaxed a 
little. She brought herself awake with a 
deliberate effort of will. It would not do 
to fall asleep — not with the baby in her 
arms. It would be safer to put her back 
in the basket. She did this. Then, 
realizing that she herself was cold, ex- 
cept for that delicious warmth where the 
baby had fain, she got into bed, and added 
a steamer-rug to the rather inadequate 
covering. 

Again her sleep was short; but, at least, 
she had had the opportunity to get warm. 
This time she threw a heavy wrap. about 
herself, hurriedly set some water boiling 
over the lamp, and got out her small drip 
coffee-pot. If this thing was to be a job, as 


it so evidently was, she would make a real 
job of it. Again she settled herself in the 
big chair and cuddled the little living thing 
close to her own warm body. 

It was half past two by the traveling 
clock on the bureau. Before three o'clock 
she had made and drunk her coffee, and 
felt refreshed. The baby certainly was 
sleeping better, this night, in her arms. 
Very well; in her arms the baby should 
sleep. 

At ten minutes after three she heard “the 
girls” come in. They said good night. 
One voice was Adéle’s; the other, she 
thought, was Millicent’s. There was the 
sound of light footsteps and the rustle of 
skirts. Two doors closed softly. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later there were 
other soft sounds in the hall. A man’s 
voice, this time—a man who was evi- 
dently intending to whisper and then for- 
getting the intention. 

“No, I’m not drunk,” he was saying. 
“Only a few drinks — tha’s all. Jus’ what 
those St. Louis men bought for me — part 
of a bottle of wine; an’ then jus’ a few 
other drinks. I’m comin’ in.” 

The girl whispered her reply; but her 
voice, too, rose after a moment. Hilda 
heard her say: “Now, don’t you go start- 
ing anything! Be careful, Will! Adéle’s in. 
She'll hear you!” 

The voice was Blondie’s. 
Hilda believed, was young Harper. 
next remark she was certain: 

“What do | care for her? I can manage 
her. She does everything I say. She ain’t 
goin’ to make trouble. I’m comin’ in.” 

The girl whispered excitedly. Hilda 
thought she caught the sound of a small 
scuffle. Then another door opened, and 
Adéle’s voice said: 

“Can't you see the lady’s light’s lighted? 
Do you want her to hear you? What do 
you suppose she'll think of us!” 

It was a point of view that Hilda could 
not fathom at the moment. There was 
weariness in Adéle’s voice, but she could 
not tell whether there were any great 
amount of emotion in it. While she was, 
thinking about it, the little disturbance 
quieted down, and doors closed. 

Hilda sat quite motionless, holding the 
baby tight. That this atmosphere into 
which she had so impulsively intruded was 
distinctly queer,—that it savored of an 
easy demoralization foreign to her own in- 
stincts and to the routine of her life,— she 


And the man, 
At his 
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“* LOOK HERE,’ said be. ‘I've come all the way 
from New York to Paris just to talk with you 


Do you think you're being quite fair with me?’ ” 


It was the sort of thing 
that at home, in her own environment, 
fast to her own moorings, she could not 
tolerate — the sort of thing that irritated 
her, as inefficiency, any sort of a bad job, 


was now certain. 


irritated her. But she was distinctly not 
fast to her own moorings. She wished she 
were. Even now, it might be possible to 
take the steamer back with May Isbell. 
May would reach Paris in a few days. 

For a little time she considered this 
possibility. Then her reason stirred, and 


told her, as it had told her before, that 
the one weakness she could not permit her- 
self was irresolution. Deep, deep in her 
thoughts, she knew that she could never 
go back to the store except as a changed, 
rested woman. On no other terms could 
she face Joe Hemstead. He would be more 
than considerate. He would give her any 
reasonable amount of time at full salary — 
a year, even. But there was nothiag per- 
sonal or yielding about Joe Hemstead. 
Himself a finely organized, efficient work- 
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ing machine, he looked at her in the same 
light. As a working machine she was now 
a little out of repair. She herself had ad- 
mitted it. He knew it, anyway, without 
her admission. She must be put into re- 
pair at once. That was all. The Hartman 
Store was not a junk-shop — it was a great, 
smoothly running power house in which 
every wire, every casting, every bearing, 
every switch, every dynamo, was a human 
being or a finely organized group of human 
beings. 

For the first time in Hilda Wilson’s life, 
this thought disturbed her, almost fright- 
ened her. And from this fact alone she 
knew that she couldn’t go back. She 
couldn’t go back, indeed, until the old 
feeling should return of glorying in her own 
part in the working of the great machine. 
This was a matter of getting into sound 
physical condition; that was all. She told 
herself that that was all. 

Her head ached. She looked about the 
room. Theré was her own wardrobe trunk 
standing open, her own clothes hanging 
within it. There were her brush and comb 
and mirror and her silver box of toilet 
articles on the chiffonnier. But all about 
were baby’s things! and the room was a 
chamber in a queer little French hotel 
in Paris. 

She looked up at the thick red curtains 
that hung suspended, from gilded cornices, 
before the two long casement windows. 
She looked at the none too clean white 
paint on the door-frame, at the heavily 
flowered red paper on the wall. Struggling 
with the almost overpowering sense of un- 
reality that had gripped her during these 
two abnormal days, she looked down at 
the baby in her arms. And suddenly her 
eyes filled. A tear slipped down on her 
cheek. She let it go. Here was something 
real, something she could hold to for the 
moment at least. For the moment. 

She started and sat erect — so suddenly 
that the baby stirred a little in her arms. 
She had caught a faint noise in the hall. 
Listening intently, she heard it again. 
For an instant she was frightened. But 
everything was still again. Perhaps she 
had imagined it. She sat, still erect, for 
a little time; then rose, moved carefully 


across the room, turned the key softly, 
and opened the door. 

Outside, in her night-gown, Adéle was 
leaning against the wall. 
and tired. 


She looked white 












“| didn’t mean to disturb you,” she said 
timidly. “Il was just worrying a little, and 
thought I’d listen ——” 

“I was awake,” said Hilda. 

She did not feel unkindness for the girl, 
but she could not help speaking with a 
stiffness that was, in part, self-consciousness. 

Adéle bit her lip, then looked down at 
the little dark head that was cuddled in the 
folds of the puff. “She’s all right?” 

Hilda nodded. “A little cold, that’s all. 
The snuffles seem to interfere some with 
her breathing and wake her up. So I’m 
holding her.” 

Adéle hesitated, turned half away, then, 
with a whispered “Good night,” slipped 
down the hall. Hilda closed the door. 





On certain difficulties in the way of being 


natural and truthful at the same time 





FTER two or three days it became evi- 
dent that the baby was not strong 
enough to throw off her cold easily; the 
infection must run its course of a week or 
more. And, for Hilda, the problem of de- 
voting herself to the wavering little life, 
and at the same time accounting for her- 
self to her business acquaintances, showed 
evidences of becoming acute. 

She was determined not to give up 
the baby. Already: the child, in its 
helplessness, had found out and _ filled 
and warmed every hidden corner in her 
hitherto empty heart. She had told Moran 
that the baby was a job; she could not 
have told him, or any one, how much more 
than a job it was to her now. Shie prepared 
the food, washed the little garments, and 
bathed and powdered the thin body with 
a devotion that was almost fiercely primi- 
tive. The others felt her strong sense 
of monopoly in the matter, but were so 
impressed by her ability and determina- 
tion that they accepted the situation in 
a spirit of complete and ingenuous friend- 
liness. . 

Moran was in and out, always quiet, 
always dependable. Early each afternoon, 
following that confused first day, he insisted 
on taking her out for a walk, bringing her 
back in time to release Adéle for her work 
at the Parnasse. Hilda permitted this 
rather passively. The strain of listening, 
most of the day and all of the night, for 
the heavy breathing of the baby was tell- 
ing on her; and she was glad to feel this 
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strong person so calmly looking out for her 
health. 

That was what she liked best in Mor- 
an. He felt the same instinctive aversion 
for physical or nervous weakness that she 
felt for laziness or business inefficiency. 
And this influence was precisely what she 
needed now. They walked along the 
Champs Elysée, out to the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, through the Avenue Kléber to the 
Trocadéro, and back by way of the Quai 
to the Place de la Concorde, the Rue 
Royale, and the Madeleine. She liked the 
view of river, the Eiffel Tower, and the 
twinkling lights of the Champ de Mars 
from the porches of the Trocadéro; and 
she liked, too, the quiet reaches of the 
Seine, with its fine bridges springing so 
lightly from pier to pier, its solidly restful 
masonry embankment, and the absurd 
little passenger steamers, covered with 
advertisements, that darted impertinently 
up stream and down. 

She found that Moran was watching her 
diet, too. It was like having an expert 
physical trainer at one’s elbow every day. 
In fact, it was just that. And now and 
then, when her mind wandered momentar- 
ily from the baby and herself, she fell to 
thinking that the men at the store who 
employed physical trainers to keep them 
fit (as Joe Hemstead did, year in and 
year out) had no such expert advice as 
was now being quietly pressed on her. 

Adéle helped all she could; but her late 
night work made it necessary for her to 
sleep during the greater part of the morn- 
ings. 

Hilda was not comfortably certain that 
she approved of Adéle. So strong was this 
feeling that she made it a point not to learn 
too much of her relations with that erratic 
youth, her “partner.” She never went to 
Adéle’s room, because she feared the con- 
firmation of her guess that it was also 
Harper’s room. 

Then, too, the disturbance, of which 
she had caught a few echoes on her first 
night with the baby, appeared to be gath- 
ering head. Hilda felt that a situation 
at once uupleasant and quite beyond her 
control was lI:kely to be discovered any 
day. It was a situation in which she her- 
self might very easily become involved. 
She did not like to think about it. 

Indeed, the slightly confusing fact was 
that Hilda could not help liking Adéle, in 


spite of all the evidence against her. The 
girl might have been, evidently had been, 
caught in one of the rough and swirling 
undercurrents of life; but she was not 
“bad”— not with those straightforward 
cow eyes and that gentleness of manner, 
not untouched with shyness, that always 
disarmed one—not “bad” in the sense 
that the flippant, often impertinent Annie 
Haggerty was bad, even though she might 
be guilty of the same offense. 

Annie had a distinct touch of the ad- 
venturous in her. Adéle had none, appar- 
ently. One felt that, despite her natural 
grace and distinction on the dancing floor, 
she ought to have a home, and babies, and 
sewing and cooking to do. One felt that 
she would be content — and content with 
almost any fairly sober, fairly kind man 
for a husband. 

On the third morning Hilda took a step 
that she saw plainly had to be taken. She 
rode down to the Armandeville offices. 
Deliberately avoiding the gallant head of 
the house, she sought out M. Levy, the ex- 
perienced Jewish employee who had for 
years accompanied her on her buying expe- 
ditions as translator and business agent, 
and set herself at the task of apparently 
bidding him a casually friendly farewell, 
while really endeavoring to fix in his mind 
a satisfactory explanation of her distinctly 
irregular movements. 

M. Levy was discreet. He did not 
share with his chief the privilege of mak- 
ing personal advances to visiting women 
buvers. He was too closely associated 
with them in their intricate day-by-day 
transactions to permit of his intruding 
the slightest feeling into his relationships 
with them. This, despite the fact that 
he was often obliged to lunch and dine 
with them, to accompany them to opera 
and races and on occasional sight-seeing 
expeditions. Hilda, of recent years, after 
her experience with all sorts of men in 
France, Germany, England, and America, 
had wondered often at his self-control. 
Always he was smiling and blandly urbane, 
always patient, always impersonal; never 
in a hurry to be off about his own affairs. 
Thus he maintained among the flocks of 
women buyers the good-will of Armande- 
ville et Cie., which had been not in- 
frequently jeopardized by the exigent 
susceptibilities of old M. Armandeville 
hims: if. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 162] 
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“ “SHE READS TO ME often far into the night —to keep me from thinking!’ ” 
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N orphan, Calvin Morgan grows up in a 
small New England village at a period when 

the whole community is enveloped in a wave of 
intense religious feeling. One institution and one 
man dominate the place-——the White Church 
and its pastor, Mr. Griswold, a minister of the 
old school, rugged, indomitable, high-minded, 
and austere, standing like a rock for the tradi- 
tional orthodox faith. The boy joins the church 
at the same time as his playmate, Celeste Gris- 
wold, the minister’s daughter, and the experience 
makes a profound and lasting impression on him. 
But already strange new forces are beginning to 
trouble and unsettle the older members of the 
community. Darwinism — historical criticism of 
the Bible— the growing power and fascination of 
the physical sciences, and a corresponding indif- 
ference to speculative interests, have begun to 
sap the religious enthusiasm of the community. 
New creeds spring up: Christian Science takes 
from the White Church some of its oldest members 
The boy goes away to college. His reading and 
thinking lead him steadily away from his old 
religious teaching; until finally, after a bitter 


conflict, he comes to the realization that he has 
lost belief in a personal God. In his Junior year 
he is called back to the village by the death of 
his grandfather. He finds the White Church 
already on the decline. With his grandfather's 
death its chief financial support is gone, and the 
boy’s own defection is a bitter blow to the 
old pastor. Celeste, whose youth and strength 
have carried for years the whole burden of the 
minister's household,—her father’s anxieties, 
her mother’s illness, their increasing poverty, 
her own lost chances,— firmly breaks off com- 
munication with Calvin. But after his gradua- 
tion from college, before going to Germazy 
to pursue his scientific studies, he sees her 
again. Attendance and _ subscriptions have 
steadily fallen away from the White Church, 
and there is talk of closing it up and going 
over to the Brick Church in a near-by vil- 
lage. But the old minister, by a desperate 
effort, raises enough money to pay offi the 
debts and keep it going. He retires, as pastor 
emeritus, on a salary of five hundred dollars 
a year, in favor of a young seminary graduate. 





** This is None Other but the House 
of God’’ 


HAT next year, that one year of mine 
| in Germany, was a busy one, per- 
haps the busiest and most interest- 
ing of my life. It was not only that | was 
occupied in work which held my atten- 
tion keenly. More than that, it was the 
transition, the being born again into that 
new universe of modern science: a place 
of new landmarks, and new perspectives, 
inhabited by men who could scarcely think 
of the Universe of my childhood, the teach- 
ing of the White Church, as something still 
extant upon the earth. 

And yet, though I myself was rapidly 
becoming acclimated to that new environ- 
ment, never have | been under stronger or 
happier emotion than when | was return- 
ing once again that next summer to the 
old Street; when the rattling, decrepit 
branch train jerked its cars around the 
tortuous curves, and | saw rising in the 
distance the dim, old-blue mountains | had 
fished across when | was a boy. 


There was one curve, just before we ar- 
rived, as the top of the grade was passed, 
when you could look across and see the 
spire of the White Church surmounting 
the elm trees. This was the point, | remem- 
bered, where, coming back, | had always 
had the first sense of home. I stepped 
across the half empty car and looked. I 
could not see the spire. I looked again — in 
vain. Then the train rattled on and the 
viewpoint was gone. 

Itwasadark day. Very likely, I thought, 
the spire showed less brightly than on a 
sunny one, and so | had missed catching 
it. But, when I came into the Street 
again, and the trolley stopped before it, | 
saw that, as a matter of fact, the 
White Church was gone, and gone forever. 
They had painted it brown —a dirty 
brown. 

I stopped and gazed at the little box 
of a brown church; tried to call back again 
the great White Church of my childhood 
—the high pillars where overhead the 
pigeons cooed and chuckled somewhere 
out of sight. The house of God. Then, 
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beside the main entrance, my eye fell upon 
the announcement: 
“To-night. Holy Ghost Night! Come! 
| gazed, wide-eyed, at the neatly stenciled 
letters; read, and read again; and still 
was reading when behind me I finally 
that a_ gentle voice was 


yo? 


recognized 
speaking. 

“Why! How do you do? How do you 
do?” said the voice. “This is indeed a 
pleasure, Mr. Morgan. Back, I see, from 
your researches abroad.” 

It was Mr. Millett, the young minister, 
disclosing to the full his quick, frightened 
smile 

“1 see you are looking at the old church,” 
he said. “Do you think it improved?” 

“No,” I said; “I do not.” 

“No,” said Mr. Millett. “Personally, 
| should have preferred the white. But it 
seemed to be the feeling with many that 
brown would be better. It is more dur- 


able; more wearable, so to say.” And he 
smiled again his fleeting smile. 

“Pardon me — I must go now,” he said. 
He was always begging your pardon, al- 
ways in transit. 

“What is that?” I asked, pointing to the 


sign beside the door. 

“That —-oh, that is our revival service 
— the notice of it, | had intended to say,” 
said Mr. Millett. “You see,” he went on 
explaining again, “we have felt we needed 
a spiritual awakening here. The interest 
was not quite what we desired. Pardon 
me —I must be going,” he said suddenly. 
“| must be going in to prepare for it.” 

He passed along, with quick, light 
steps. His long coat fluttered into the 
back entrance of the church, and he was 
gone. 

| turned toward my own house, and 
there, of course, across the lawn, sat Mr. 
Tubbs, the organist, upon his porch. | 
had hoped to escape him; but it was im- 
possible. He sat like fate, a village deity, 
regarding the comings and goings of the 
Street. Life and death passed before him; 
and all new-comers were his by right of 
prior discovery. . 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Tubbs. 
you are again back from Dutchland. 
is the Kaiser -— huh?” 

“Hello,” I said. “‘How are you? I see 
you've been out painting up the church.” 

“Pretty good job, too,” said Mr. Tubbs. 
“Looks pretty nifty, don’t it? Everybody 
got tired of that old white. It dirtied 


“Here 
How 


up so, too. It looks rich, for a change, 
that brown, don’t it? 

“Coming to the revival to-night?” he 
went on. “This is your last chance, if 
you're going to be saved — if you're going 
to get your button.” 

I looked over and saw the new order that 
he wore, next to the Odd Fellows links upon 
his lapel — that unspeakable button, white, 
with the blue inscription: “‘ Advertise Jesus!”” 

“They’re giving them away to all the 
church members — new ones and old ones,” 
said Mr. Tubbs. 

“Great doings, great doings,”’ proceeded 
Mr. Tubbs —“‘lively times. They’ve had 
me ‘most dead. They would have, if 
they hadn’t brought their own trombon- 
ist with them. ‘Pentecost’ Brown — you've 
heard of him,” said Mr. Tubbs, looking 
up. “A good one, too.” 

“Who’s the evangelist?” I asked. 

“Sam Shipes— the ‘Gospel Volcano’— 
you’ve heard of him; you see him in the 
newspapers.” 

“How does Mr. Griswold like it?” 

“Like it?” said Mr. Tubbs. “Theold 
crank! He don’t like anything up-to- 
date. That’s what’s the matter with our 
churches,” added Mr. Tubbs, becoming di- 
dactic —“these old-timers hanging on.” 

“He fought it, eh?” I said. 

“Yes. But they brought him around 
finally,” said Mr. Tubbs. “Doty brought 
him around. He went right to him, and 
told him he’d have to agree to it if they 
were going to save the church. He told 
him straight that, if he didn’t, it’d be his 
own responsibility. 

“Say, you ought to see the old codger,” 
he went on. “He’s changed a lot since 
last year — got kind of sour and disagree- 
able. I tell ‘em he’s a little off. About 
Sundays — about Sundays in ‘particular! 
Why, just last Sunday afternoon, our base- 
ball nine were playing against North Pal- 
mer, over here in Hathaway’s lot. And 
what do you think? Who comes over but 
old man Griswold, shaking his cane and 
trying to break up the game — right after 
the third inning.” 

“Did he, though!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. He’s stalking around like that 
all the time now — every Sunday. You'd 
think, the way he acts, he thought he was 
the last Christian on earth,” said Mr. 
Tubbs warmly. 

“They didn’t use to play ball here much 
Sundays in the old days,” | said. 
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“No; but we've got out of that genera- 
tion now. Times are different,” said Mr. 
Tubbs. “No—the old man’s crazy, in 
my opinion,” he added. “And getting 
crazier every day.” 

“They’re still having a hard time with 
the church, are they?” I asked. 

“You're right they are,”’ said Mr. Tubbs, 
settling himself back again into his rocker. 
“Yep, the old church is pretty hard up,” 
he said reflectively. “I don’t see how 
they'll pull it out, if this revival don’t 
work out something.” 

I passed along home. 

“They’ve tried ’most everything else,” 
he was saying. “This little minister’s 
been a great one for that — sociables, and 
Browning readings, and Boy Campers. 
He had a Man’s Forward movement for 
a while, and that didn’t work, either.” 

I was getting out of ear-shot. 

“Well, good-by,” said Mr. Tubbs, inter- 
rupting himself. “You want to be there 
to-night. It’s the last night.” 

I was there, one of the first. The min- 
isters came upon the platform, one after 
another. Sam Shipes was on hand early 
—an active, confident, wiry man, with 


the smooth-shaven, deeply marked face of 


a vaudeville actor. He wore a blue serge 
suit, patent-leather shoes, and a blue bow- 
tie with white polka-dots. A handkerchief 
with a blue border showed from his upper 
coat pocket. There was a diamond ring 
upon his left hand. 

Pentecost Brown, the trombonist, was 
also early —a small figure, with the pecul- 
iar mouselike appearance that side-whiskers 
give to a little, small-featured man. 

Mr. Millett came next, giving his quick, 
apologetic smile to the evangelist, and to 
several people in the audience. And, last 
of all, Mr. Griswold tramped heavily up 
the old steps, bowed gravely to the men 
upon the platform, and sat down. His 
daughter, who had come with him to the 
steps, went back to their old pew. There 
was an obvious reluctance, a heavy weight, 
upon the old man’s movements, in his 
attitude, as he sat there, his eyes down. 

I glanced over to where Celeste Griswold 
sat. I could see that affairs had gone no 
better with either of them. Her mother 
had died during the year; and she was still 
in black, which made her whiter than she 
would have been in some other color. 

But now the services had begun. Pente- 
cost Brown was sounding his trombone. 


We were rising to sing a hymn that had 
been, as I learned later, the key-note of the 
success of the week: 


“Roll us, roll us, Saviour, to the Gloryland above; 
Wash us, wash us, Jesus, with the cleansing of 
Thy love.” 


Mr. Griswold, | noticed, did not sing — 
as he quite often used to. He stood up, 
with his hymn-book open in his big palm, 
staring rather absently at it. His clothing 
was more shiny than ever, | thought. His 
hair was a little long and unkempt. 

They prayed, and sang again; and then, 
in a very crisp and businesslike manner, 
Sam Shipes, the evangelist, began getting 
under way — starting slowly, working up 
in a breezy vernacular of the Middle West: 

“Folks, when I was a boy in Michigan,— 
‘way out on the farm in Michigan,— my 
good old mother used to say to me: 

“*Sammy, you'll never get right with 
your Saviour till you get straight down on 
your marrow-bones and pray till He sends 
you down the Holy Ghost. And you've 
got to get at it pretty quick—or you 
know who'll get you.’ 

“You bet | knew, before she told me. 
But Mother told me just the same: ‘For 
the old devil’s watching vou, Sammy. 
He’s on your track. The sooner you get 
right, the safer it will be for you.’” 

Mr. Griswold moved slightly 
chair. 

“It’s that old devil,”’ called Mr. Shipes, 
warming, “that same old devil, sitting 
out there, waiting, waiting, to grab you 
up. That same old devil who’s been sit- 
ting outside there for six thousand years, 
waiting for us all.» That same old bunco- 
steerer, that got talking to our grand- 
mother, Miss Eve, before she took out her 
marriage certificate and became Mrs. Adam. 

“Now, there are some people,” said Mr. 
Shipes, “who will tell you there ain’t any 
such thing as a personal devil; but, for 
one, I’m not ashamed to say right now that 
I believe in him. Well, no; I don’t believe 
in him. I know he’s there!” 

He was off now upon the personal devil 
for several minutes. My mind wandered 
a little, in spite of his fierce and vivid 
rhetoric. My eyes came back quite often 
to the figure of Mr. Griswold — his hands 
fixed upon the arms of the pulpit-chair, 
his head down, his eyes entirely hidden 
by his shaggy eyebrows. 

Above him, | read again, as I had a 


in his 
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thousand times before, the semi-circular 
old gilt motto in its Gothic letters: 


This is Hone Otber but the House of God 


The gilt was dull now; a long tail of 
water stain hung down to it from the roof. 

The speaker gradually worked up to the 
subject of the evening. He was now ex- 
patiating upon the Holy Ghost. I saw 
Mr. Griswold change his position, shift his 
heavy feet, apparently steadying himself. 

“Now, there’s lots of people nowadays,” 
said Mr. Shipes, “who seem to think there 
ain't any such thing as the Holy Ghost 
any longer. They think it’s out of date. 
They'll come right out and tell you so, 
or they might as well.” 

| saw Mr. Griswold stiffen up, holding 
to the arms of his chair, waiting. 

“But I tell you, folks, they’re wrong. 
They’re wrong!” shouted Sam _ Shipes, 
pacing back and forth upon the platform. 
“And my good old friend here, Mr. Gris- 
wold, will tell you the same thing.” 

The old man looked up quickly. 
his figure relaxed back into the chair. 

“Now, folks, let’s get together,” said 
the evangelist; “‘let’s try to think it out. 
Let’s see it just the way it happened. 

“Here was our Saviour crucified; hung 
on the cross.” 

He backed up against the rear of the 
platform, his arms extended. 

“Crucified, suffering!” he whispered. 

His eyes turned up, his head lopped down. 

| saw Mr. Griswold lean forward, tense, 
gripping the chair-arms again. 

And still the Gospel Volcano kept on — 
passed to his illustrations of the Holy Ghost. 

“Now, after He got over with that,— 
after He’d gone through with it; gone up, 
up there, back to glory,—- who was it came 
to take His place on earth with us poor 
miserable, insignificant sinners? Who was 
it? Who was it? The Holy Ghost!” 
yelled Mr. Shipes. “The Holy Ghost — 
that’s who it was! 

“They say to me: ‘What do you mean? 
Holy Ghost? What do you mean? What 
is it?’ I tell you, folks, it’s fire, it’s water, 
it’s blood, it’s life —it’s the Glory Halle- 
lujah of the sanctified soul. | tell you, 
folks, you’ve got to get it — you've got to 
get it, or go yelling down to damnation!” 

The veins stood out on Mr. Griswold’s 
yellow forehead. I could see them from 
where | stood. 

“Now look here, folks,” said Mr. Shipes, 


Then 


“Look, and watch me close while I say it. 
For this next thirty seconds may mean 
more to you than any dozen years in all 
your life — yes, or all your life. It may 
mean to you an eternity of bliss —or 
everlasting years of squirming in hell-fire.” 

The evangelist shouted louder and faster: 

“You've got to get it, folks; for you’ve 
got to have it! You've got to have it to 
be saved. It’s got to come and strike you 
blind, like it did old Paul on his way to 
Damascus.” 

He jumped into the air at that, with 
a sudden yell: 

“Oh, smite us, Lord! 
Spirit here to-night.” 

Results were coming. I heard the bearded 
man who prayed calling, very softly, “Hal- 
lelujah!” from the audience. 

“Shoot us dead,” yelled Sam Shipes. 
“Shoot us dead, Lord, with your Holy 
Ghost to-night!” 

I saw it just before it came. Mr. Gris- 
wold was half up on his feet, his finger 
pointing. 

“Now, this won't do! This —this is 
blasphemy —” he said. “Now, this 

Then suddenly he collapsed back again 
into the big chair. 

Fortunately, his voice was not so Joud 
as it once was. What he said was not very 
plain. I don’t know that I myself would 
have understood it if | had not had my 
attention upon him at the time. 

His daughter was on her feet. I was, 
myself. She glanced a fraction of a second 
at me. It was the first time our eyes had 
met. I went up to the platform after her. 

The speaker, fortunately, was at the 
height of his effort, shouting. He did not 
notice the interruption, or didn’t care to 
notice it. He went on with his wild apos- 
trophe to the Holy Ghost. Celeste Gris- 
wold and I helped the old man down the 
stairs and up the side aisle. There was 
much less disturbance than might have 
been expected. Mr. Millett, indeed, came 
across the platform and started to help us; 
but Celeste refused his aid. 

“A little dizziness, that’s all. He has 
it occasionally,” said Celeste. “And if 
any one asks please tell them so.” 

The old man was pretty heavy — one 
side particularly, the right side, which was 
toward me. It seemed to me to drag a 
little; but he kept trying to walk alone — 
to be free, especially from the aid of Celeste 
upon his other arm. 


Smite us with the 
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Don’t! 
can get 


“1 don’t want you to, Celestia. 
You're tiring yourself again. | 
along,” he was saying. 

So she supported him more lightly. 

“You see, my daughter,” he kept say- 
ing to me,—“you see, this girl is all the 
time doing more than she should for me. | 
try not to be a care on her, sir,” he said. 
“| do try 

“Father — please —’’ Celeste was trying 
to interrupt him, but without success. 

“| do try,” he went on, a little peevishly. 
“But she will over-exert herself for me. | 
don’t like it. | will not be a drag, a tax, on 
anybody. But I’m afraid — I’m afraid all 
the time He was a little out of his 
self-control; he didn’t know what he was 
saying. He shivered a little and stopped. 

We walked on in slow silence. From 
out the windows of the church came the 
height of the evangelist’s calling: 

““Oh, shoot — shoot — shoot ’em dead!”’ 

The groans from the audience were in- 
creasing. The noise attracted Mr. Gris- 
wold’s attention again. 

“This won’t do; this won't do,” he be- 
gan muttering. His mind didn’t seem very 
clear. But then the stimulus passed out 
of it, and he was silent again. 

We finally got him to the house. We were 
pretty slow. They were playing, by the 
time we got there, the song that followed 
the exhortation. The bleat of the trom- 
bone came across the still Street, and we 
heard the congregation singing that song 
I had not heard until then: “My good 
old mother’s Bible is good enough for me.” 

They were still singing when we helped 
Mr. Griswold upstairs to his bedroom, 
and he lay heavily down upon the creaking, 
high, old-fashioned bed. 

“You are kind, sir,” he said tome. ‘You 
are very kind.” Then his eyes closed 
heavily. 

| went away for the Doctor. 

They were praying, in the church, when 
we hurried back together. 

The Decter was upstairs for some time. 
I waited in the library. Then, finally, 
we came away together. Celeste wouki 
let us do nothing more for her. And, in 
fact, the Doctor reassured her about her 
father. 

“He’s trying to have a little stroke, | 
think,” he said to me, as we went away to- 
gether. “His arteries are old; he’s been 
under a long nervous strain. Put he'll be 
all right to-night; probably for some time.” 


It was, as a matter of fact, just as he 
thought — but with a little more after- 
effect than he expected. From that time 
on, there was that little hitch in Mr. Gris- 
wold’s walk, that invisible ball and chain 
which he dragged after him until the day 
he died. 

The services, that last night, naturally 
were long. They were singing again, “ Roll 
us, roll us, Saviour,” when we came out 
of the door of the old parsonage. We 
stopped a moment on the walk and listened. 

“They do it better on the Congo,” re- 
marked the Doctor. 

The rhythmic rolling of the song came 
out across the silent air —the trombone 
leading. 

“Much better,” went on the Doctor. 
“They use the drum. It sets them dancing 
quicker.” 

They began to come out soon after, some 
of the first of them bearing on their lapels 
that awful button that Mr. Tubbs had 
worn. 

They were talking, | knew, some of them, 
about Mr.Griswold’s attack. But, strangely 
enough, many of them hadn’t noticed it. 
The voice and gestures of the evangelist 
had focused their attention. And the few 
who had seen the old man leave were not 
alarmed by the occurrence. Mr. Millett 
had reassured them that it was of no serious 
consequence. 

And now the Doctor gave a second as- 
surance that all was well. 

“That’s right,” said the Doctor to me. 
“He'll come out all right. He’s tough.” 

I saw the Doctor to his door. He wasn’t 
very talkative. He was tired, | think. He 
had had a long day. We were both think- 
ing more than talking. 

“*Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
killest the prophets!’”’ he said at last. 

He paused. 

“Christianity — Christianity!” he broke 
out suddenly. “I wouldn’t treat an old 
dog the way these churches use their 
broken-down ministers!” 

| had never heard him speak so bitterly. 


that 


The Dead Prophets 


WENT away three days after that, and 


was gone for two months. The develop- 
ment of the newer biological work in this 
country, which has grown of such impor- 
tance now, was already well under way 
then. And a particular opportunity for 
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apprenticeship and study had brought me 
back from Germany to New York. I was 
there in the city through that summer; 
and it was September before | came back 
again to the old Street — before I had that 
unexpected visit from Mr. Griswold. 

It was the morning after the day | ar- 
rived. | was looking out .of a window, 
across the lawn toward the church, when | 
saw the figure of the old man emerge from 
the rear door — the door into the vestry. 
He hesitated, looked around, especially 
toward the Street; then started walking 
across our lawn. | was naturally surprised. 
Never since my grandfather’s days had he 
been inside my house. And never, that | 
could remember, had | seen him coming by 
that way — across the lawn. 

He did not see me where | stood. | 
watched him in his slow advance, with his 
cane — sidling a little, dragging that in- 
visible ball and chain which his illness had 
fastened on him. It was depressing, very, 
to see it for the first time — the clogged 
progress of that big, powerful, free-moving 
figure | had seen from childhood go strid- 
ing by our door. It hesitated again for a 
moment near the house, choosing between 
the front and back way. And finally, to 
my still greater mystification, it turned 
toward the back. I passed through the 
house to our side porch to meet him, and 
was there when he came. 

He stood at the foot of the steps a mo- 
ment, looking up at me. 

“Good morning, Mr. Morgan,” he said. 
“Are you at leisure?” 

“Certainly,” | said, and welcomed him 
as warmly as | knew how. 

He clambered slowly up the steps, side- 
ways, as a little child does. 

“1 am awkward,” he said. 

“There's plenty of time,” | assured him; 
and _ we said no more until he reached the 
top of the steps and we shook hands. 

He was strong enough, when he had come 
up — though pretty slow. We went into 
the house to the old sitting-room, the place 
where he had always been received by my 
grandfather. The room was just as it 
had been, except for the usual morbid de- 
sire of my old New England housekeeper to 
shut and cover everything up. 

The two great steel engravings, which 
furnished to my grandfather's chief room 
the touch of majesty desired in the "60's, 
dominated the place. The smell of the 
bunches of pampas grass, in the high red 





vases on the mantelpiece, had saturated 


the closed place. | pushed up the shades 
a little higher for more light. 

Mr. Griswold, from force of habit, had 
settled himself in the old black arm-chair 
he had always occupied. I could almost 
feel, as he sat there, his great bony knee at 
my back again, as when he had drawn me 
toward him as a boy. He sat silent for a 
moment; his eyes passed once around the 
room. Then he addressed himself to me. 

“We are not liable to be overheard here?” 
he asked, and looked around again. 

“No,” I said. 

“No; I thought not,” he said heavily, 
and paused a moment, his hands supported 
upon his ivory-headed cane. His temples 
seemed even hollower than before, | no- 
ticed. His legs tapered off, thin and 
shrunken, just above the knee, as they 
often do in very old men. There was 
a big tear, very neatly darned, in his 
trouser leg. 

“I have come to advise with you,” he 
said slowly, “upon a matter of business.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“I’ve determined,” he said, “to sell my 
library.” He paused. 

“Oh, have you?” | exclaimed, and waited. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Griswold — and stopped 
quite a little time. “I believed you would 
be willing to give me the benefit of your 
knowledge,” he went on. 

“More than willing, Mr. 
I said. “If I have any.” 

“You have, I think,” he said. 

He laid his cane, then, beside his chair, 
felt in his inner coat-pocket, and brought 
out some folded sheets of note-paper. 

“I have here,” he said, displaying them, 
“a list of the volumes. In matters of this 
kind we can not be too businesslike.” 

“No,” I said. 

He handed them to me. I looked over 
rather helplessly the scrawled, aged writing. 

“| have taken this list myself,” he ex- 
plained.’ “Imene column, you will see, are 
the volumes by titlés*— fourteen hundred 
sixty, as | remember it.” 

“Fourteen hundred and 
I said. 

“Yes. 
cost to me approximately. 

“Yes.” 

“Fifteen hundred and fifty dollars — 
about; estimated, you understand. I could 


Griswold,” 


sixty-three,”’ 


In the other I have put their 
You see it?” 


not be exact — not after so great a lapse of 
time.” 
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“Of course not,” I said. 

“This library was completed a good 
many years ago. I was a young man at 
that time. It was before my marriage. 
Since then I have not been able to save 
much for such matters.” 

He stopped for a while, gazing across the 
room. 

“No,” he said, rousing himself. 

“Now, in the first place, we must not 
deceive ourselves,” he went on. ““We must 
not overestimate the value of this collec- 
tion. Many of these volumes are quite old 
— their bindings are old.” 

“Yes, of course,” | said, trying to say 
something. “But there might be ——-” 

“Yes,” interrupted the old man, his eyes 
lighting. “1 think | catch your drift, sir; 
| think | can understand what you are going 
to say. There might be volumes there of 
some value for that reason.” 

“Yes,” 1 said. 

“Exactly. Have you ever had any ex- 
perience in this line, may | ask?” he said, 
looking expectantly into my eyes. 

“No,” I said; “I'm afraid not.” 

“No,” said Mr. Griswold. “No, | see. 


It would not be in your line of experience.” 


But he was visibly disappointed. 

“Some rare books, of course, become in 
time very valuable,” he said. 

“Extremely so,” 1 said. 

“Well, we could scarcely expect that. 
We must mot deceive ourselves,”’ said Mr. 
Griswold. “That is absolutely essential.” 

“No,” | said. We were silent again. 

“| know this,” said Mr. Griswold, sud- 
denly breaking the silence. “I know many 
visiting clergymen have told me that a 
number of my books are now quite rare. 
That they would greatly like to have 
them, themselves.” K 

“I can imagine it,”’ | said. 

“However,” he went on, at last, “that 
is problematical at best. We must not 
count much on it.” 

“Perhaps not,” I said. 

He had taken his list from me again, and 
was turning it over. 

““My books — my _ books,” 
sently. 

“Now, here,” he said, going on, “here are 
my autograph copies.” He went silent, 
staring at the page. “I’ve quite a number 
of them—a shelf by themselves. Here 
are two full pages, you see.’ He stopped. 
“You may remember them,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. I did. 


he said ab- 


“| was fortunate in being acquainted with 
many of the foremost Christian writers in 
my day. I had copies directly from them 
themselves — or through their influence. 
Here is one, for instance — by. Mark Hop- 
kins — sent personally. Another by Doc- 
tor J. Pye Smith, the great Christian writer 
on geology, not so well known to-day, per- 
haps. But a man of great erudition. And 
others. One, even, from Henry Ward 
Beecher.” He glanced up under his thick 
eyebrows at me. 

“Indeed,” | said. 

“Yes,” he replied —“and others. Doc- 
tor S. Clarke also. And John Brown, the 
great authority on exegesis and hermeneu- 
tics. And the widely known John Kitto. 
Yes, these should be worth something. 
They should count for something.” 

“I should think so,” 1 said warmly. 

“ And then, of course, there are the stand- 
ard books — Edwards on the Will; the works 
of Ewald — a long list of them.” 

“1 see,” I said, looking at the pages he 
pointed to. 

“About the others we might easily de- 
ceive ourselves,” he went on. “But here, 
| believe, we are on more solid ground. | 
have found it always an excellent working 
library for a minister. 

“Yes—yes. Here are my books,” he 
said, turning ever his list slowly. “I may 
be wrong, | may be wrong, but | feel that 
1 should realize a good — possibly a con- 
siderable sum from their sale.” 

“I should thmk you might,” | 
guardedly. 

“Now, then,”’ said Mr. Griswold, sitting 
up a little, “there comes the method of 
disposing of them!” 

“Yes.” 

“| had thought at first of selling the books 
as a whole to some clergyman. The diffi- 
culty is that there are so few ministers 
with the means for purchase of such 
magnitude.” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes. Finally | made up my mind that 
it would be better to get in touch with 
some dealer in second-hand books.” 

“| should think so,” I said. 

“1 weighed the matter quite carefully 
before taking action,” he said. “‘Then | 
reached the conclusion that | would come 
to you. I recalled hearing you speak of 
having dealt with these dealers in books.” 

As he spoke I remembered having talked 
with him once while in college about buy- 
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ing books at second hand. Since then, it 
happened, | had many times patronized 
the book-stands on the streets of New 
York. I was naturally glad to see if | 
could help him. 

“Could you let me have your list?” I 
asked him. 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“If you will,” I said. “The best way, it 
seems to me, will be for me to take it with 
me to New York.” 

“Very well — excellent,” he said. 

“There is one thing, however,” said Mr. 
Griswold, hesitating. “Shall you be go- 
ing soon?” 

“Yes,” I said; . “‘quite soon.” 

He still hesitated. “‘ When — how soon?” 
he said at last. “You see,” he went on, 
“I’m in this position: the fact is, | must 
make this arrangement, if at all, very 
soon.” 

“How soon?” I prompted him. 

“| must know,” he said, “by the first 
of the coming month at the very latest.”’ 

“| can arrange that,” I said. 

“You can be sure?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “I’m going down the 
first of next week. And I’m coming right 
back again—in three or four days .at 
most.” 7 

“That will be in time,” said Mr. Griswold 
—“in ample time.” 

“Very well,” I said. “Then we'll do 
that.” 

An expression of marked relief came over 
his face. He settled back a moment. His 
eyes passed about the old room again. 

“You have not changed this room, | 
see,” he said. “You've left it exactly as 
your grandfather had it.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Griswold. “I’m glad 
you have. I’m glad you have.” His eyes 
lingered on one familiar object after another. 
“| have passed many pleasant hours here. 

“Well, | must be going,” he said, starting 
to get up. 

“Don’t — yet,” I begged him. 

“My daughter will be wondering where 
I am,” he said. “Oh, one thing more,” he 
exclaimed, settling back again. ‘You see 
—my daughter. | prefer that you do not 
speak to her on this matter.” 

“Yes, sir,” | said. “Very well.” , 

He sat still, looking before him several 
moments before he spoke again. “I pre- 
fer that she does not know,” he said, a little 
stiffly. 














I noticed his eyes then, how bruised they 
looked, how deep they seémed to set back 
in the skull. 

“You see,” he said, explaining, “the dan- 
ger is this. She would oppose it; she 
would do all she could to prevent.” 

“Why?” I asked. “What makes you 
think so?” 

“For this reason,” he said. “‘My daugh- 
ter has an idea —an entirely false idea — 
of the sentimental value | have attached to 
mv books.” 

“‘Oh, yes; I see,” I said. “I see.” I re- 
membered what his library had been to 
him, the pride he had always taken in it. 

“Sentiment!” he said, his voice rising. 
“If it were ten times as great as it is, yet 
I would sell them. I can’t have —lI can 
not have things as they are now. No!” 

He sat still several seconds more, his 
hands on the head of his cane, his eyes 
straight ahead. 

“You see, my daughter,” he said again 

and stopped. ‘‘Do you know what she’s 
doing now?” he asked, and looked up ab- 
ruptly. I noticed, for the first time, a 
glint in his eye. 

“No,” I said. 

“Sewing,” he said, more loudly. ‘She's 
sewing at night — secretly — for others, for 
pay.” 

He struggled to his feet, and stood, his 
eyes fixed on mine. 

“Sewing,” he repeated. “One day’s 
work piled upon another! Day-times she 
is my housekeeper — my amanuensis. Day- 
times and night-times my reader — reading 
often far into the night —on the pretext 
that I do not sleep. She does this every 
day and night of her life, and has for over a 
year now; and always, without fail, since 
this trouble of mine, this lameness, con- 
fines me. 

“As you know,” he said, “I was active — 
quite active before this—this trouble. 
Now I am confined quite closely to my 
chair. She makes that a reason for amus- 
ing me — diverting my mind.” 

He started to limp down the room, 
turned awkwardly, and came back. 

“For what purpose does she do this? 
he asked, his eyes searching mine. “For 
the sole and only purpose of occupying me 
— of keeping me from this thinking. 

“Thinking,” he said absently, “thinking. 
To keep me from thinking!” he went on 
more loudly. “She can’t prevent this 
thinking. No one can. The very thing 
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she’s doing now to prevent it makes me 
think the more. This midnight sewing — 
this piling night’s work upon day’s — this 
wearing herself out, year in and year out, 
for me, this taking upon herself the whole 
burden of that mortgage payment — that 
responsibility which stands before us at the 
beginning of next month!” 

So that was what they faced! That old 
familiar financial cancer, that old secret 
disease, which I had seen eat out the life 
of so many of the older families about 
the Street. I had not known before that 
the Griswolds had one. 

“T will not have it—I will not! No,” 
he said, striking his fist upon the marble 
top of the old center table. “I will not ac- 
cept all this from her any longer. I can 
not. I must have my self-respect. We 
must all have our self-respect —no mat- 
ter what our age. Old or young, none of 
us will be a burden upon others. Never!” 

He stopped suddenly, feeling the blow 
upon the table, perhaps. 

“Here,” he said, under his breath. 
talking too much.” 

| could just hear him say it. 


“e I’m 


He was 


talking to himself, according to his old 


habit of thinking aloud. 

He took his hat and cane from beside the 
chair he had sat in; he would not stay a 
moment longer. 

“You will see me when you return?” he 
asked. 

“At once,” I said. 

“Any offer —any offer within reason,” 
he said. 

“Very well,” | answered. 

“| thank you, sir,” he said. “‘Good day.” 

He clambered down the steps again, in 
silence, hesitated, turned again to the back 
way — which | knew now, of course, he 
was taking to escape the notice of his 
daughter. 

From my window | watched him pass 
once more across the lawn, around the 
church, home — head down, silent, hitch- 
ing after him his invisible ball and chain. 

| saw him once or twice in his own house 
in the next few days; he came in while Ce- 
leste and | were talking. And several times 
my eyes roamed casually over his library 
— estimating the current value of the mes- 
sages of the seers and prophets along the 
wall; reviewing again the ranks of the dead 
Doctors of Divinity in their faded bindings 
upon his shelves. 

Then, the first of the following week, I 


was in New York again, with my list of 
them, to place before the booksellers. 

There was a Jew who kept a book-stand 
on Twenty-third Street in those days — 
a good-natured, unshaven, friendly fellow, 
who sat continually out of the light of day 
in his dark cellar full of books; slouched 
down, his derby hat hanging on the back 
of his head, living and moving and hav- 
ing his being in that perpetual dead at- 
mosphere of dried thoughts and withered 
sentiment — happy as a bug in a tomb. 

I took him the list of Mr. Griswold’s 
books. He looked it over — with my aid; 
for Mr. Griswold’s writing was pretty dif- 
ficult. He laid it down, when he was done; 
took if up again. He was undoubtedly 
interested. 

“I’ve been many years in this business,” 
said the book man, “but I have not yet 
seen one like this.” And he examined it 
again. 

“Where does it come from?” he asked. 

“New England.” 

“"Way up?” 

“Yes,” I said; “pretty far up.” 

He looked it over again, dwelling on the 
authors’ names. “Sometimes we used to 
get ‘em —these old Christian libraries — 
out of them old houses — sometimes, twenty 
years ago — when | came first in this busi- 
ness. Honest, | tell you the trut’, | ain’t 
seen one for vears. And nothing like this 
one — never.” 

He was interested, sentimentally and 
professionally. “‘Yes, sir,” he said sadly, 
turhing the leaves, “and | betcha they cost 
a lot of money once. Fifteen hundred 
doilars?” he added, reading. “‘My, my!” 

“What's it worth to you now?” | asked. 

“Nothin’,” he responded quickly. 

“Nothing?” I said. “It’s certainly worth 
something!” 

“1 tell you the trut’: I don’t want it at 
no price,” he said. “‘Look here; I show you 
—- look.” He turned over the sheets again. 

“Jonathan Edwards — well, | get some- 
thing for him. Paley — yes, something. 
Kitto— yes, they use him now, some. 
But who is this — this J. Pve Smith, D.D.? 
| have not heard of him. Then this Doctor 
S. Clarke — who is this man? I do not 
know him, all these years I’m in business. 
Nor all these other fellers here. No, no, 
no, no—I tell you, | don’t want ’em, | 
don’t have no call for them.” 

“You can give something,” I said. 
“These authors’ copies, these ones with 
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autographs. Henry Ward Beecher, now; 
that’s worth something.” 

“Maybe; who knows? A dollar — two 
dollars for him, maybe. But who else? 
Mark Hopkins —fifty cents, say. Who 
else?” 

“But something,” I said; “you can give 
something!” 

“Oh, well—I give twenty-five — yes, 
I give you thirty dollars. No, that’s all. 
No, positively. Look! Honest, I’d rather 
not take them —at no price. 

“Look, | tell you what I do with you,” 
he said, getting up. “I sell you some. 
Look.” 

He showed me two deep alcoves filled 
with books — more and other Doctors of 
Divinity, row after row, imprisoned there 
in his dingy catacombs. 

“Some | have ten — twenty years. What 
shall I do—sell ’*em? How? When | 
get ten cents apiece for ’em, on the aver- 
age, | do well. You take them. I tell 
you, | sell them all to you for that money 
now without one word. We say no more. 
You take ’em.” 

“I don’t want them,” I said, “at any 
price. -They’re of no use to me.” 

“No,” he said. “You see? I tell you 
the trut’, there ain’t no market for ‘em. 
There ain’t no customers no more for 
these goods,”’ he said. 

He didn’t want them — that was clear. 

“Ain’t it funny,” he said, philosophizing, 
“how books change —all of them? The 
books we get now — they won’t be wort’ 
nothing two years from now! I got an 
uncle in the provision business. | tell him 
they’ve got so they keep eggs with them 
new ice-making plants, now, longer than 
we can books.” 

He laughed a short, businesslike laugh. 

“Honest, they do,” he said, his round 
eyes getting rounder. “Honest, I mean 
it!” 

He stood phlegmatically in the door as 
I left an untidy, cheerful, philosophical 
creature. 

“Well, you try some one else,” he sug- 
gested. “You see what they give you.” 

I did. There was no material advance. 
I soon saw very clearly, what ! should have 
understood before, that Mr. Griswold’s 
library — that wonderful thesaurus of su- 
pernatural wisdom of my youth — was now 
practically no asset at all to him. 

I had never thought, in fact, that it 
would be a great one. | had imagined, 








though, that it would have been worth 
enough at least to make plausible some 
transaction by which it would bring him 
money in some way. A transaction, in fact, 
in which I myself, under cover of some one 
else’s name, could pose as a purchaser — 
or, better still, as a lender of money on his 
books as collateral. 

But, as it happened, I was never destined 
to attempt it. 

I was on the train, going home, when | 
ran across Mr. Millett, the young minister. 
He was sitting alone, ahead of me, head 
down, thinking. He seemed somehow more 
scared, more shrinking, more flitting than 
ever. He did not see me at first; but he 
passed back, going through the car, at last, 
and was naturally held by the social code 
of his profession to stop and exchange a 
few amenities with me. | was sorry for him. 
It was so evidently against the dictates 
of his personal inclination. 

“You are going home?” he said, flashing 
and closing his quick smile. 

“Yes. | suppose you are, too,” i said: 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “But not for long.” 
He seemed unusually nervous. “You see,” 
he went on, “I am leaving the old church. 
I am resigning — as you perhaps know.” 

“No,” I said; “I had not heard it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Millett. “That is 
my decision.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. 
liked it.” 

“| did; I did—in many ways,” said 
Mr. Millett. 

“It’s too bad,” I said. 
do without your” 

“It is their present purpose, | under- 
stand,” said Mr. Millett, “to close the 
church. That is, I so understand it,” he 
qualified. 

“You don’t mean that!” | said. 

“Yes; that is it, I think,” said Mr. Mil- 
lett. “You will pardon me, you'll excuse 
me now, won’t you?’ I must goon. I’mon 
my way through to the next car. I’m 
so glad to have seen you, even for this 
little minute.” 

He flashed his quick, disappearing smile, 
and vanished himself — did not return again 
to the car. I have never seen him since. 
My last impression of him was like my first 
—an immature and frightened soul, con- 
tinually in flight before some tremendous 
following doom. 

Naturally, for the time being, the matter 
of the library dropped into secondary 
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importance with me then. My first purpose 
in the town was to call on Mr. Doty — and 
understand the new plan. 

| sought out Mr. Doty that very after- 
noon of my arrival. | found him in his 
shining office — still amiable, still with his 
affectionate hands wandering about my 
shoulders, but just a little less demonstra- 
tive toward me —a shade less cordial. 

“I’ve come to ask you,” I said at once, 
‘is it true that you’re going to close up 
the church?” 

“Yes, Calvin,” said Mr. Doty. “It is 
quite possible — quite possible. We have 
called a meeting of the corporation for that 
purpose on next Monday morning.” 

“Isn’t it rather sudden?” | asked — 
“this move?” 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Doty. “You see, 
we had an offer for the building — that 
was the special reason for acting now.” 

“An offer — from whom?” | asked. 

“From the Odd Fellows,” said Mr. 
Doty. “It seems there is a plan on foot 
for establishing a temple—an Odd Fel- 
lows temple—here. A good idea—an 
excellent idea, too.” 

I was silent. 

“You see, it was an offer —a real offer, 
which would take the building off our 
hands — relieve the mortgagees,” he went 
on explaining. “It was unexpected; but 
we could not disregard it. Offers for church 
property are not usual.” 

“What's the plan for the congregation?” 
I asked. 

“The same as before,” said Mr. Doty. 
“We will go over to the Brick Church, to 
Dr. Spurdle’s.” 

“Millett has gone, I understand,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Doty. “An excellent 
young man — but not a strong man. No, 
not a strong personality.” 

“And Mr. Griswold,” .1 said —“what’s 
to become of him?” 

“Well, | don’t know,” said Mr. Doty. 
“That’s one of the questions we must 
take up.” 

“Poor old Mr. Griswold!” I said, think- 
ing aloud. 

“Yes, it is too bad,” said Mr. Doty. 
“It’s painful.” 

“Cruel, I should call it. 
cru-l,” | said —too warmly. 

“Well, no; no, I don’t think so. Not 
quite that,” said Mr. Doty. “You see, 
you must remember that that church has 


‘ 


Just plain 


been kept open for some time practically 
for him. There are two sides, my boy, to 
every question.” 

“Has he been paid to date?” I asked. 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Doty. “No— 
not for the past three months.” 

“Not paid!” I said. 

“He’s a problem —a very difficult prob- 
lem,”’ Mr. Doty hastened to say. “‘He can 
do nothing now. And he’s grown very odd, 
very erratic. Sometimes | think,” said Mr. 
Doty, very confidentially, “that he’s not all 
right — not entirely, you know — not just 
right.” 

“You think so?” I said. 

“1 do. But we won’t see him suffer,” 
said Mr. Doty. “No. We'll do something, 
| think. We have that on our minds and 
hearts. 

“At the same time,” went on Mr. Doty, 
—the other Mr. Doty, the business man, 
the Doty of affairs,—‘there’s another way 
of looking at it. Why should a church be 
made responsible for a minister? Why 
is he any different from you or me? We're 
all dependent, you might say, on some 
going enterprise. And now this enterprise 
of his — this church—has died out. It’s 
failed, you might say. .If your business 
failed, or mine, we wouldn’t expect any- 
body to take care of us, would we? No. 

“No,” he went on. “No. We've done 
a good deal for the old man, and the old 
church, first and last. We took up that mort- 
gage ourselves. We got up these revival 
services — and they cost money, too. But 
they d.Jn’t do any good. Nothing did 
any good. They didn’t revive — they 
couldn’t. It’s all continually been down- 
hill. No; I tell you, Calvin,” said Mr. 
Doty sadly, “I’m afraid the old church 
has got to go this time.” 

“| hate to think of its going,” I said. 
“The passing of the old church — forever.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Doty. “It 
does seem so. I’d like to keep it going 
myself.” 

“For sentiment’s sake,” I said, “at least 
— if for nothing more than sentiment.” 

“Sentiment is all right,” said Mr. Doty. 
“But where are you going to get your 
money?” 

I did not know, of course. 

“Does Mr. Griswold know your plans?” 
I asked him. 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Doty. 
told him yet.” 


“We haven’t 
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DF you ever know a man who just couldn't lose 
money? Mr. Birmingham has discovered such 


a character 


addition, he was a_ philanthropist. 
satirical sketch by 
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brilliant 


humorist who wrote 


in Sir Isaac Whitaker —and, in 
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ality of mind in Sir Isaac Whitaker. 
Most very kind-hearted people who 
want to benefit their neighbors follow each 
other, like ducks waddling in a row, along 
the well beaten tracks of philanthropic 
effort. Sir Isaac has a way of hitting on 
ingeniously novel schemes for doing good. 
I do not wish to dwell unnecessarily on the 
fact that he purchased the Daily Gazette, 
and runs it in such a way that there is not 
the smallest hope of his making money 
out of it. Plenty of men and societies run 
papers, though seldom daily papers, to 
help causes in which they believe, and 
run them at a loss. Sir Isaac’s pet cause, 
the general good of humanity, is rather 
larger, though scarcely vaguer, than most 
other causes; but his expenditure on the 
Daily Gazette takes rank with that of the 
various societies whose “organs” are a 
regular drain upon their funds. There is 
nothing really original about running a 
newspaper; but there was a startling fresh- 
ness about Sir Isaac’s scheme for supply- 
ing poor women with clothes at cost price. 
He laid it before me one evening in the 
office. His statement was, as usual, ex- 
tremely rambling and discursive; but its 
central idea was quite simple. He began 
by explaining to me at great length that 
the wives of poor men have considerable 
difficulty in buying clothes for themselves. 


] HAVE often admired a certain origin- 


| agreed with him, and he said that that 
was not exactly what he came to talk to 
me about. He got started next on the 
proposition that the possession of new 
clothes gives a great deal of pleasure to 
all women, apart from the fact that new 
clothes are generally warmer than old and 
tattered garments. 

“Of course,” he said, “it’s different with 
you and me, my dear fellow. As long as 
our clothes are warm and decent,— | think 
we must add ‘decent,’— it does not matter 
to us how old they are; it’s no pleasure to 
us to buy a new suit, just for the sake of 
appearing in a new suit. We rather dis- 
like it.” 

Sir Isaac certainly does. | know no man 
who wears baggier trousers than he does. 

“But with women it is different. We 
may say that, whether they are rich or 
poor, the fondness for new clothes, and 
the pleasure derived from buying them, 
is a secondary sexual characteristic.” 

I do not know where Sir Isaac picks up 
these phrases. I never heard of his read- 
ing a book, but he is always ready to pro- 
duce semi-scientific terms, and quotations 
from the poets, in the course of conver- 
sation. I was not prepared to argue with 
him about the fondness of women for new 
clothes. He has made an enormous fortune 
by selling new clothes, so he must know 
more about the demand for them than I do, 
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The floor was strewn with 


and a large dish of sugary cakes in front of ber. Hilda was perched on my writing-table. 
with amiability, was Sir Isaac Whitaker. The office-boy, a young ruffian who 
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went on, “is a little 
What | wanted to 


“But that,” he 
beside the question. 
say to you is this. The better off women 
can gratify their taste. I can’t help feel- 
ing that we ought to make some effort to 
enable their poorer sisters to share this 
perfectly innocent pleasure, to satisfy their 
instinct for finery, especially when we 
shall, at the same time, increase their 
bodily comfort and perhaps improve their 
health.” 

Sir Isaac said “we,” but I knew that 
he did not expect me to subscribe to a 
fund for providing laborers’ wives with 
silk blouses. He is a philanthropist of 
rather a rare kind: he always pays for his 
own charities. 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that if you 
take to giving away dresses 

“Not giving away,” said Sir Isaac. 
“There is nothing | dread more than the 
effect of pauperization by indiscriminate 
alms-giving. Such charity ——” 

He talked for nearly ten minutes about 
the evil effects of giving things away. 
Sir Isaac calls himself a Liberal, but he 
is not one really. His ideas are utterly 
out of date. When he had explained to 


me very fully the theories of the older, 


hard-hearted school of economists, he 
said, in his usual blandly fussy way, that 
that was not what he wanted to talk to 
me about. His idea, when he got to it 
at last, was that he should start shops — 
| rather think he said “establishments” 
—in the poorer districts of several large 
towns, and there sell clothes of all kinds 
worn by women, strictly at cost price. 
He meant to pay out of his own pocket the 
wages of the shop assistants, all rents, 
and the expenses of management. His 
customers were to get the clothes for 
what the material and the thaking 
actually cost. 

It was not my business to explain to 
the old gentleman that he would immedi- 
ately ruin a number of worthy men who 
lived by clothing poor women at a profit 
to themselves, nor that his plan was a 
violation of the economic principles he had 
just explained to me. Principles are silly 
things, anyway, and | should rather ruin 
a large number of drapers whom | do not 
know than give acute pain to Sir Isaac, 
for whom I have a strong affection. 

“My idea,” said Sir Isaac,—and kindli- 
ness actually seemed to ooze out of him 
as he spoke,—‘‘is that all the clothes sold 


at my new establishments shall be fash- 
ionable. The latest models of gowns from 
Paris will be copied, though of course 
in cheap materials. In that way, | feel 
sure, we shall give the maximum possible 
pleasure. You catch my idea, don’t you?” 

I caught it all right, but it seemed to me 
rather more foolish than most other ideas. 

“1 have consulted several of our ablest 
forewomen,” he said, “the heads of our 
departments, and they suggest a slight 
improvement on my original plan.” 

They could hardly, I thought, have 
made any suggestion that would not have 
been an improvement. However, I was 
wrong there. These ladies had actually 
added a grotesqueness to the plan. 

“It appears,” said Sir Isaac,—‘“I am 
now speaking on the authority of our 
forewomen,— that a woman derives more 
pleasure from a fashionable dress if the 
clothes she wears underneath it are also 
— are, in fact, in keeping with it.” 

“I have always heard,” | said, “that 
good stays are almost ‘i 

“Corsets, my dear fellow,” said Sir 
Isaac; “‘but perhaps we ought not to go 
into details. My idea— my idea, as im- 
proved by the ladies whom I have con- 
sulted, is that we should supply not only the 
outer garments, but the — er —er——” 

“The entire trousseau,” I said. I felt 
confident that trousseau was not an objec- 
tionable word, being originally French. 

“Exactly,” said Sir Isaac. “After all, 
the trait of character indicated by this 
desire for completeness —a trait wholly 
unsuspected by me — is evidence of a cer- 
tain very admirable kind of self-respect. 
The older we get, my dear fellow, the 
oftener we are surprised by the won- 
derfully fine qualities of human nature. 
I’m sure you must have noticed that. 
But I ought not to take up any more of 
your valuable time. I can count on your 
assistance, | am sure. It is so impor- 
tant that we should all work together, 
and the power of the press, you know — 
Besides, I always feel that we can do 
nothing, we practical people, without the 
coéperation of men of intellect. Good- 
by, my dear Godfrey, good-by. Don’t 
overdo it. We can’t afford to have you 
breaking down. So many of our best men 
break down nowadays from overwork, 
and we can’t spare you — we really can’t.” 

It is nice of Sir Isaac to regard me as a 
man of intellect. I am nothing of the 
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sort, of course. Perhaps, if I were, | should 
not like to be told it. Being merely an 
ordinary stupid man,—though not so 
stupid as Adolphus Jennings,—I rather 
enjoy being called intellectual. I also 
like being warned against overworking. 
a crime I am not in the least likely to 
commit. These are the little traits in my 
character which Sir Isaac has not yet dis- 
covered. When he does, they will not, 
| fear, improve his general opinion of 
human nature. 

I did not know exactly what sort of co- 
operation he expected of me. When the 
time came, and his new shops were actually 
established in their various slums, | pub- 
lished two articles which I hoped would be 
helpful. I could not, of course, lay bare to 
the public the full absurdity of his scheme; 
but I wrote a lot of silly stuff one day 
about the loveliness of women’s clothes, 
and gave it as my opinion that it was the 
duty of every woman to buy the nicest 
frocks she could possibly afford. I said, 
| remember, that a woman who cultivated 
her figure and complexion deserved better 
of the community than one who improved 
only her mind. I got one hundred and 


sixty-seven angry letters after that article 
was published, and poor Adolphus told me 
that his wife was in a bad temper for three 


days. I was sorry for Adolphus; but it 
is just as much his duty as mine to share 
the burden of Sir Isaac’s charitable efforts. 

In the other article | laid it down that 
poor women ought to be as well dressed 
as rich women, and that the latest device 
in clothes belonged, by right, to all classes. 
It was, | said, a monstrous injustice that 
a housemaid or the wife of an artisan 
should be unable to obtain gowns of the 
newest shapes until the wives of rich men 
had given up wearing them This article 
brought me nearly as many letters as the 
other, but from a different set of women. 
One lady complained that, as an imme- 
diate consequence of my article, a parlor- 
maid had borrowed her hat and a pair of 
silk stockings, and had looked perfectly 
ridiculous in them. I published that letter, 
because | thought it would be good for the 
lady. Sooner or later, if she had the thing 
in print before her eyes, it might occur 
to her that, if the parlor-maid looked 
ridiculous in the hat, the mistress probably 
looked ridiculous in it too. | do not know 
whether she ever saw the point herself, but 
I suspect her husband did. 


These articles were the only help | was 
able to give Sir Isaac. I am not sure that 
he appreciated them. He did not actually 
complain about them, but he did go so 
far as to say that he thought they might 
be taken up in a’ wrong way by people 
who did not understand my real nature. 

After that I wrote no more articles in 
support of the scheme; but | remember that 
our business manager was in high glee 
because he got a full-page advertisement 
twice a week from Sir Isaac’s publicity 
agent. That publicity agent deserves his 
salary, whatever it is. He is a man of 
dash and has a real flair for the business 
of catching ihe public eye. I did not 
read his advertisements when they were 
first published; bui I did later on, and 
was obliged to admit that they were 
masterpieces. 

I" was in my office one afternoon about 
three months after the new scheme came 
into full working order. I had just, | re- 
member, told the boy to go to the shop 
next door and get me some tea and but- 
tered muffins. The door of my room 
opened, and | looked round, rather sur- 
prised that the tea should have arrived 
so soon, and inclined to curse the boy for 
coming into the room without knocking. 
Instead of the boy, I saw Lalage Beresford 
and another girl, who looked frightened. 
Lalage, of course, did not. 

“This,” said Lalage, “is Hilda, who 
is my chief friend. She has a _ regular 
infat. for me.” 

I suppose I 
explained. 

“Short for ‘infatuation,’” she said. 
“Same as ‘hols.’ is short for ‘holidays. 
It means that she follows me about and 
thinks she’s frightfully fond of me. It 
may last for years.” 

“Sure to,” I said. “Any one who has 
once submitted to your influence would 
find the greatest difficulty in escaping.” 

Lalage took no notice of this. She had 
a small parcel under her arm. Hilda was 
carrying a much larger one. Lalage opened 
hers and took out five copies of the Daily 
Gazette. She unfolded one and laid it be- 
fore me, pointing to the leading article 
with her finger. 

“It’s no use your denying that you 
wrote that,” she said. “Hilda and | are 
sure you did. There’s nobody else to 
write it except Pinkie’s husband, and he 
couldn't.” 


looked puzzled. Lalage 
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It was the first of my articles on wo- 
men’s clothes — the one in which | said 
that every woman ought to spend her 
last penny on a new dress. I was not 
prepared to deny the authorship. 

“There, now, Hilda,” said Lalage. “I 
told you so from the start. It was be- 
cause you wrote it,” she added to me, 
“that Hilda and I went and did it. Mis- 
placed confidence, | call that.” 

She unfolded another paper and pointed 
an accusing finger at the second of my 
articles — that in which | said that even 
the poorest women ought to be fashion- 
ably dressed. 

“When you see things like that in a 
newspaper,” said Lalage, “you naturally 
believe them, not thinking that you'll 
find yourself in a hole afterwards — though 
that is what happens, as | know now, 
but didn’t then.” 

“I’m so sorry,” I said, “and if the hole 
isn’t a very deep one, I may perhaps be 
able a 

“It’s debt,” said Lalage —“a thing no 
one ought to be incurred in. Is ‘incurred 
in’ right, Hilda?” 

“It doesn’t sound quite,” said Hilda. 

“The meaning is clear,” I said, “though 
one usually says either ‘ought not to be 
involved in’ or ‘ought not to incur.’” 

“Anyhow,” said Lalage, “‘we never were 
before, either of us, except when | bought 
a new tennis-racket; and then | only bor- 
rowed from Hilda, which scarcely counts.” 

“How much is it?” I said. 

Lalage spread three more copies of the 
Daily Gazette before me. They were all 
open at the pages that were occupied by 
advertisements of Sir Isaac’s new shops. 

“Read that,” she said— “and that 
—and that.” 

The advertisements were all the same. 
I read the head-line of one of them. 

“From Nakedness to Full Dress for 
31/6,” it ran. 

“Hilda and I,” said Lalage, “wanted 
some new clothes badly, and after we had 
read your article we knew that it was 
our duty to have them. But we only had 
twenty-six and eightpence between us. 
We had to keep twopence for stamps, so 
that left us five bob short. We borrowed 
it, ‘stretching our credit to the utter- 
most.’ That may not be quite the right 
words, but it’s in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
by Shakespeare, and you know what very 
nearly happened to him.” 


“If any one,” I said, “is asking for a 
pound of your flesh, Lalage ——” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Lalage, “we 
borrowed it from nine different girls, and 
they all want to be paid. Now, what we 
think is that you ought to take the things 
back. They’re perfectly beastly, to start 
with, and we can’t either of us wear them, 
though we’re not particular as a rule, and 
accustomed to frightful hardship, as every- 
body must be who goes to school. If 
you give us half price we think it will be 
about fair. The things are as good as 
new; but Hilda tried on some of them, 
and that, of course, makes them more or 
less second-hand, though not much.” 

“T’ll pay the whole sum,” I said, “will- 
ingly.” 

“| call that generous,” said Lalage. 
“Hilda, open the parcel.” 

“What's in it?” I asked. 

“The clothes, of course,” said Lalage. 
“They’re yours now.” 

“That'll be all right,” I said. 
needn’t spread them out.” 

“Business,” insisted Lalage, “ought to 
be done in a businesslike way. You read 
out the list —it’s all in that advertise- 
ment — and Hilda will hand over each thing 
as you tick it off. We can’t have you 
saying afterwards that we kept some, 
though you did rather try to swindle us.” 

| glanced at the advertisement again. 
The bold announcement, “From Nakedness 
to Full Dress for 31/6,” was followed by 
a statement: 

“For this trifling sum we are prepared 
to supply everything that a lady’s ward- 
robe requires, including—’’ Then came 
a list of garments, beginning with one or 
two of the most intimate kinds, and work- 
ing gradually outward to a pair of gloves 
and a pearl necklace. 

“Lalage,” I said, “I absolutely decline 
to go through this list with you and 
Hilda.” 

“You must,” said Lalage. “For one 
thing, | want you to see how rotten they 
all are.” 

I glanced at Hilda. She was fumbling 
with the string of the parcel, and | am 
glad to say she looked embarrassed, though 
not nearly so deeply embarrassed as | was. 
Lalage remained strictly businesslike. 

“If you can’t untie the knot, Hilda, 
cut the string.” 

“Lalage,” I said, “don’t let us go into 
all the details. Show me the pearl neck- 
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lace and the gloves. I'll take your word 
for all the rest.” 

“The necklace and gloves are rotten, of 
course,” said Lalage; “but lots of the 
other things are worse.” 

Hilda had untied the knot and was 
opening the parcel, though evidently with 
great reluctance. I began to feel desper- 
ate. I fumbled in my pocket and got out 
all the loose money that I had. I laid 
it on my desk, and stood up: “I'll send 
Adolphus to you,” I said. “You can go 
over the list with him. You can make 
him try the things on, if you like.” 

“Sign of a guilty conscience,” said La- 
lage. “Funk always is. But we're not 
going to have Pinkie’s husband dragged 
in while we're here. He'd tell Pinkie, and 
then there’d be a row. Properly speaking, 
we ought not to be here. I’ve been in 
two rows already this term, and simply 
can’t afford another.” 

1 saw the point of the objection to Adol- 
phus, and very generously refrained from 
replying that mine was not the only guilty 
conscience. But I was not going to read 


out a list of underclothes to Lalage, es- 
pecially when | was expected to examine 


minutely the defects of each garment. 

“If you object to Adolphus,” | said, 
“T'll send Miss Bembridge to you. | 
know nothing about clothes. I shouldn’t 
recognize half the things on that list if | 
saw them. Miss Bembridge is an expert. 
She does our fashionable Intelligence for 
us— describes the frocks at all the 
parties, you know. Do let me send for 
her.” 

“Do let him,” said Hilda. 

“Very well,” said Lalage. 
Miss Bembridge.” 

“Thanks,” | said; “thanks awfully, 
Lalage. I can’t tell you what a relief this 
is to me. The money is on the table. | 
don’t know how much there is, but if 
there’s any change she'll keep it.” 

1 fled. On the way downstairs I ran 
into the boy with the tea and muffins. 
1 told him to take them up into my room, 
and then to get some more at once. | 
found Miss Bembridge at her typewriter, 
an instrument on which she plays con- 
tentedly every day. She was a little sur- 
prised when | told her what | wanted her 
to do, and at first seemed inclined to treat 
the matter as a joke. But I was not going 
to be trifled with by two young women 
in the course of the same afternoon. | 


“Trot out 


spoke sharply to Miss Bembridge, and 
she went upstairs. I retired imto the 
compositors’ room, which | considered a 
safe refuge, and made myself objection- 
able to everybody there for an hour and 
a half. Then | thought I might safely 
go back to my work. 

The scene, when I opened the door of 
my room, amazed me. The floor was 
strewn with garments, chiefly pink flan- 
nelette garments. Lalage was sitting ia 
my chair, with the tea-tray and a large 
dish of sugary cakes in front of her. Hilda 
was perched on a corner of my writing- 
table. Miss Bembridge sat uncomfort- 
ably on the extreme edge of the sofa, with 
a cup of tea in her hand and two cakes on 
her lap. At the other end of the sofa, 
beaming with amiability, was Sir Isaac 
Whitaker. The office-boy, a young ruf- 
fian who ought to be whipped once a week, 
was standing beside the bookcase, eating 
a Bath bun. When he saw me, he grinned 
in the most insolent way. Sir Isaac was 
the first to speak. 

“1 dropped in,” he said, “about a little 
matter on which | wished to ask your ad- 
vice —a rather unpleasant little matter, 
a disappointment to me, my dear God- 
frey, something of a disappointment. But, 
of course, | don’t want to speak about 
that now. I found these young people, 
blithe spirits, | think we may say — you 
remember the words of the poet, my dear 
fellow, ‘Hail to thee, blithe spirit ——’” 
“*Bird thou never wert,’”’ said Lalage, 
or ‘never art’—rhymes with ‘heart,’ | 
know. Shelley, I think, or else Burns. 
Though it might be Tennyson.” 

Sir Isaac beamed at her. 

“Instead of a serious editor, I find — 
er—the spirit of joie de vivre, my dear 
Godfrey, bubbling over this arid desert. 
You'll forgive my saying ‘arid desert,’ | 
know, though it’s not very compliment- 
ary to you.” 

“Have a cake,” said Lalage. 
are lots left.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “But not a very 
sticky one — not the stickiest.” 

“We found,” said Lalage, “when we 
counted the money you left, that there 
was three shillings too much, so we spent 
it on cakes. Lucky we did, as it hap- 
pened, for Sir Isaac came in when we were 
half way through, and if w: hadn’t been 
able to give him a cake with whipped 
cream in it he might not have offered us 
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each a new dress, which is what he has 
done. Good business for us, | call that.” 

“A small return for the disappointment 
you suffered,” said Sir Isaac —‘‘a disap- 
pointment which | deeply regret, which it 
was never my intention —in fact, which 
arose out of a misunderstanding. But 
that’s exactly what I came to speak to you 
about, my dear Godfrey. Later on— 
a little later on. At present | do not wish 
to say anything that might mar the merri- 
ment of this delightful party.” 

“We're to be allowed to choose the 
dresses ourselves,” said Lalage. 

“And, of course,” said Sir Isaac, his 
eyes wandering over the garments that 
strewed the floor, “of course, if there is 
anything else— I understand that the 
misleading advertisement undertook to 
supply not only dresses, but — In short, 
if there is anything else, | hope you will 
order it.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said Lalage. ‘‘ Hilda’s 
stavs are as good as gone. The last two 
bones broke this morning, which was an- 
noying for her in some ways, but in other 
ways not bad, for one of them had been 
bent for nearly a fortnight and was stick- 


ing into her in the most frightful way. 


What time is it?” 

| glanced at my watch. 
past five. 

“Gracious!”” said Lalage. “We must 
absoiutely run, Hilda. The shop will 
be shut at six, and if we’re to choose new 
dresses we haven’t a minute to lose. Did 
you say stockings too, Sir Isaac?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Sir Isaac. 
“Get several pairs.” 

“Thanks awfully,” 
look here.” 

She turned half round and slightly raised 
the edge of her skirt. About a quarter of 
an inch of pink heel was showing between 
the top of her shoe and the place where 
the stocking began again. 

“The toes are worse,” she said; “and 
I simply loathe darning. Good-by, every- 
body. We've had a gorgeous time.” 

Miss Bembridge, prim and, I| think, a 
little frightened, followed Lalage. The 
boy, his pockets stuffed with cakes, sneaked 
out without a word. 

“Charming girls,’ said Sir Isaac, “full 
of vitality. I can’t tell you, my dear 
fellow, what a refreshment it is to me to 
come into contact with— Dear me! 
who's this?”’ 


It was half 


said Lalage. “Just 


“ 


The door was half opened while he spoke. 
Lalage’s head and shoulders were thrust 
into the room. 

“Hilda and I were just thinking,”’ she 
said, “that, if you really don’t want those 
things vourself,—the 31/6 lot, I mean, 
— you might give them to Pinkie. She 
always went in for having a soul above 
decent clothes, so I dare say she might 
like them. Good-by again.” 

Sir Isaac looked sadly at the garments 
on the floor. 

“There has been a most unfortunate 
misunderstanding,” he said. “I thought 
I had made my meaning quite plain, but 
—and this is really what | came to speak 
to you about this afternoon—my man- 
ager somehow gathered an _ impression 
that I wished to increase the profits of my 
business; that, in fact, | intended to go 
in for a new line — cheap, you know, and, 
I fear, bad. He did’ not realize that it 
was my intention— but you know what 
my intentions were, my dear fellow. To- 
day | looked into the accounts of these 
new branch establishments, and found that 
we had made a profit, a very handsome 
profit, quite the reverse of what | wished. 
Now what am | to do? That’s where | 
want your advice. What am I to do?” 

“| should sack the manager at once,” 
I said. “‘No one ought to misunderstand 
instructions to that extent.” 

“But we musi consider, my dear God- 
frey. Before acting in that way, we must 
consider — He was trying to do his 
best for me. His devotion to my interests 
seems to me very touching. His mistake 
has caused me gre.t sorrow, but | can 
not help feeling that good has come out of 
what seemed at first only to be evil. It 
always does, you know. The older | 
grow, the more convinced I am that good 
always comes out of evil. I see now how 
loyal my manager and my whole staff are 
to me. It is deeply touching. | could 
scarcely have believed it beforehand. So, 
you see, | have a great deal to compen- 
sate me for the failure of my little plan. 
But what | really wanted to consult you 
about 2 

What he really wanted to consult me 
about was how he could best make up to 
the women of the working classes for selling 
them worthless clothes. I saw no better 
way of doing this than handing all the 
profits of the new venture over to a hospital. 
In the end, Sir Isaac agreed to do so. 
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SAMUEL INSULL 


WHO STARTED LIFE as a shorthand clerk in London at £2 a week, 
and is now the highest salaried man in Chicago, where, after a phenomenal 
ing campaign, be bas practically cornered the market in electricity. 


He 1 said to know more about kilowatts than Edison  bimself 
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HUNTING KILOWATTS FOR 
$100,000 A YEAR 


By 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


N Chicago, out along the south branch 

of the river, among dismal mazes of 

lumber-yards and factories, a cluster 
of tall black smoke-stacks marks the spot 
where the kilowatts live — more kilowatts 
than you can find in any other region of 
the world. 

Some men play’ golf for amusement, some 
go to baseball games, some ride in air-ships; 
but Samuel Insull hunts kilowatts. That is 
the only hobby he has. It is his business 
and his pleasure. For more than twenty 
years he has been so engaged in Chicago, 
and at last he has captured all the kilo- 
watts in that city. He has them all cor- 
ralled. 

He is fifty-four years old now. As a 
youth he was a clerk and shorthand writer 
in London. His salary in those days was 
something like £2 a week. Now it is more 
than $100,000 a year —a great deal more, 
so his friends say. On excellent authority, 
it is $160,000 a year. But, even considered 
as a $100,000 man, he is sufficiently inter- 
esting. 

The secret of it? Nothing but kilowatts. 
This young Englishman found out early 
in life that kilowatts were a good thing 
when properly handled, however destruc- 
tive they might be in their native condi- 
tion. So he devoted his life to taming 
them and selling them. 


Private Secretary to Edison 


When he was a boy in London, his 
parents kept a little temperance hotel. 
Temperance in England was not popular, 
so Sam had to start out early to earn his 
own way. In 1881 he had become private 
secretary to Colonel George E. Gouraud, 
who represented in England the interests 
of the Edison Electric Light Company. 


Insull had just turned twenty-one, was 
tremendously interested in_ electricity, 
and worshiped, at a distance, Thomas A. 
Edison. 

“I'd like to be his private secretary,” 
he said more than once. 

One day an Edison man from New York 
heard him say this, and, back in America, 
recommended the young man to Edison. 

“Cable him to come over,” said Edison. 
“I need a private secretary right now.” 

Insull took the first steamer, and landed 
in New York one March afternoon at 
five o'clock. He had a small sum of mone: 
in his pocket, a bag, and a trunk — nothing 
else except his hobby, already beginning 
to show itself, for kilowatts. 

Inside of half an hour after landing, 
Insull reported at Edison’s office, then in 
the famous old Bishop mansion at 65 Fifth 
Avenue. Edison was there, with his collar 
off, studying his great new invention, 
electric light. 

“Report for duty after dinner,” he said. 

Insull was back at the appointed time 
— and Edison kept him there at work until 
five o’clock the next morning. 

There was a strong bond between the 
two after that, and Insull soon got to be 
more than a personal secretary. Edison 
cared nothing whatever about the clock 
— midnight was as good a time for work as 
noon was. Often Insull took lessons in elec- 
tricity from his chief between two and four 
in the morning. 

It was along about this time that the 
inventor started the little machine shop 
on Goerck Street, New York,—in the 
heart of the slums,— which grew into the 
present General Electric Company’s mighty 
works at Schenectady, New York. Those 
were busy days in Edison affairs — days 
in which many companies were organized 
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among them being the Edison General 
Electric Company, the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, the Electric Tube 
Company, and the Thomas A. Edison 
Construction Department. I nsull got first- 
hand lessons in the art of promoting, and, at 
the Edison laboratories at Menlo Park, a 
deep insight into the technical side of the 
business. 

In a few years he became Edison’s busi- 
ness manager, and had charge of all his 
affairs. 

Now, Edison was the original kilowatt 
hunter and tamer and monopolist. He 
didn’t believe in the isolated electric plant, 
but always advocated what is known as 


the central station idea—the distribu- 
tion of electrical energy from a large 
central power-house. He believed in a 


corner in electricity, or something akin 
to it. Kilowatts had no business running 
around loose. 


Insull Sets Out to Corner Electricity 
in Chicago 


Insull absorbed this training. But New 
York, after a time, became too crowded 
a field for him. He wanted to expand, 
and Edison had most of the kilowatts in 
the metropolis. So he looked around, 
and presently he discovered Chicago. A 
great find it was! 

There wasn’t any monopoly of electrical 
energy in Chicago—far from it. Some 
thirty-five independent companies, big and 
little, were in the field, and, in addition, 
nearly every large building had its own 
private plant. No monopoly — but a fine 
place in which to create one! Insull needed 
no dioptrical assistance in looking into the 
electric future of Chicago. 

The Chicago Edison Company, how- 
ever, was the biggest concern in that city 
when, in 1892, Samuel Insull proposed 
that he be made its president. The po- 
sition carried a salary of about $25,000, 
but it wasn’t this, especially, that he cared 
about. He went to Chicago to corner the 
kilowatts. 

“| know how to deal with compeiition,”’ 
he told a financier of those days. 


What Insull’s Enemies Think of Him 


He arrived in Chicago on a Sunday night, 
following his election as president of the 
Chicago Edison Company, and at 7:45 











Monday morning he was at his desk. By 
the time the clerks got down at 8:30, 
he had looked over the president's mail, 
laid out a preliminary campaign for the 
chase, and started arrangements for a flir- 
tation with the Chicago Arc Light and 
Power Company. This concern was the 
strongest rival of the Chicago Edison - 
Company. 


Insull’s Way of Dealing with 
Competition 


Mr. Insull’s enemies in Chicago — and 
he has dead loads of business enemies 
— declare that he is not exactly what one 
might call a lovable man, being brusque, 
domineering, and high-powered. But he 
has a hypnotic influence, when it comes 
to anything electric. The Chicago Arc 
Light and Power Company quickly came 
to esteem him. Then it got into his brand- 
new band-wagon. 

The clerks at the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany’s offices had no idea that Insull 
would keep on coming down at 7:45 in the 
morning; but, to their dismay, he did. He 
was about the liveliest young Englishman 
that Chicago had ever seen. He was a 
bachelor then, in his early thirties, with 
a keen and often unfriendly cast in his 
eyes, except when he was looking for kilo- 
watts. 

He was too busy to be popular per- 
sonally with the masses, and too much of 
a commander to be intimate with many 
of the men who worked for him. It is 
said of him that he didn’t know, person- 
ally, some of the men who served him in 
responsible positions. One such man, who 
recently left his employ after years of 
service, says he met his chief just once, 
to speak to him. 

“My work and its results were before 
Mr. Insull every day,” says this man, 
“but he never sent for me until recently 
— it was just before I quit.” 

Others, however, did meet him often 

and some of them were sorry they did. 
He has the reputation of lacking diplo- 
macy, of speaking straight to the point, 
and of saying many interesting things in 
a few words. 

‘““A diplomat when he finds it necessary, 
but an autocrat always,”’ says one of his 
best friends to-day. ‘“‘A man, neverthe- 
less, who moves and does things with a 
tremendous sweep.” 
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So Insull went out around Chicago and 
its suburbs, looking for electric plants worth 
buying. Whenever he found one, he put 
his finger on it. No matter how coy or 
obstreperous it was, he got it. 

For a time, new plants sprang up 
almost as fast as he gathered in the 
old ones. It was quite the fashion, in the 
early days, for the Chicago City Coun- 
cil to issue franchises for electric light 
companies to men who were not loath 
to offer their property to Insull at a 
generous figure. And Insull, to prevent 
the escape of any kilowatts, sometimes 
bought. 

“He’s an easy mark,” politicians whis- 
pered. 

But he wasn’t — he was a monopolist; 
but not just the sort of one they supposed 
he was. In those days, monopolies were 
usually created for the purpose of raising 
the price of things. Curiously enough, 
Insull’s price for electrical energy went 
down as his approach toward monopoly 
advanced. 


A Phenomenal Salesman 


The fact of the matter was this: Insull 
had a theory that a big business in elec- 
tricity could be built up, just as a big dry- 
goods or grocery business could be built 
— by getting a great volume of patronage 
and putting down the price. It was a 
wholesale and retail business he set out 
to establish. Bulk—that was what he 
worked for. 

And, once he got his selling organiza- 
tion well started, the independent con- 
cerns that tried to hold him up began 
to go out of business. They simply 
couldn’t compete with his prices. Their 
dream of a great love feast and fat mo- 
nopolistic prices turned out to be an in- 
cubus instead. 

Insull’s selling achievements in Chicago 
deserve to be ranked among the great cam- 
paigns of business. His own part in them 
was not only that of a general, but of a 
fighter in the fray. 

In the downtown district most of the 
electric light — aside from the street light- 
ing — was supplied by little private plants, 
and Insull went out to land every one of 
them in the scrap-heap. One of the large 
department stores, for instance, had long 
defied the salesmen from the Chicago Edison 
Company’s contract department, and one 


day Insull declared himself tired of excuses. 
He took a cab and went over to the store 
himself. He secured admission to the pri- 
vate office of the proprietor, took off his 
coat,— it was a blistering day in summer, 
—and began to draw geometric figures on 
the store’s stationery. 

“He got me all tangled up in his kilo- 
watts,” said the merchant, afterward. 
“He showed me how densely ignorant | 
was about kilowatt curves, load factors, 
and the cost of electrical output per unit; 
and he demonstrated, from my own mer- 
chandising figures, that if | ran my busi- 
ness on the same principle | followed in 
making my electricity, | would be out, 
at the end of the year, $946,287.60. 

“*Go ahead,’ said I, ‘and put in your 
old electric light.’ 

“Insull sent some men around the next 
day, and they began knocking my fine 
little plant to pieces. I’ve bought my 
electricity of him ever since.” 

“The ‘old man’ can sell more electricity 
in ten minutes than any of us fellows can 
dispose of in a day,” says one of his con- 
tract men. “He knows more about the 
habits of kilowatts than Edison himself. 
There are two principal varieties of kilo- 
watts, you know: those that live in iso- 
lated plants, and those that he keeps in 
his central stations. They are related to 
each other in about the way toadstools 
are related to fat, juicy mushrooms; but 
most people can’t tell the difference. In- 
sull can spot the isolated kilowatt as far 
as he can see it.” 

This just about expresses the secret of 
Insull’s success. He commercialized the 
sale of electricity. Almost any engineer 
can make electrical energy, but men are 
not plentiful who can go out and sell it. 


The Newspaper War on Insull 


In 1897 Insull planned the Commonwealth 
Electric Company, backed by the same 
capitalists who owned the Chicago Edison 
Company, to consolidate the electric light 
plants in the outlying districts and suburbs 
of Chicago. This baby of the Chicago 
Edison Company, however, outgrew its 
mother, and then annexed her, in 1907, 
under the title of Commonwealth Edison 
Company. 

It was then that Insull — having cap- 
tured a large percentage of the isolated 
kilowatts in Chicago and knocked them 
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in the head — built the greatest electric 
light and power plant in the world, out 
there on the Chicago River. 

By this time the editors of the news- 
papers in Chicago were sitting up to take 
notice. 

“Monopoly!”’ some of them cried. 

“Yes,”” assented Insull; “but that’s 
what you want.” Then he issued a big 
chart, printed in red, green, blue, pink, 
brown, and black. It showed how, in 
ten years, the price of other things had 
gone up twenty, thirty, and forty per 
cent, while Insull kilowatts had gone 
down forty-five per cent. Since 1904 
they had gone down on a steep red line 
like a toboggan slide. 


Insull Gets Chicago Factories 


Just about that time one of the news- 
papers came out and said that Sam Insull 
meant to round up all the electric energy, 
not only in Chicago, but in Illinois. 

“Really,” answered Insull, “! shouldn’t 
mind trying it.” 

And then, apparently, he set out to 
do it. The newspapers made _ uproars 
from time to time — meanwhile purchas- 
ing their kilowatts of Sam Insull. They 
did this for two reasons: first, they had 
to have electricity; and, second, they 
couldn’t find anybody who sold it as 
cheaply as Insull did. 

But monopoly undoubtedly is wrong in 
principle, and this is no defense of it. The 
funny thing is that the rankest anti- 
monopolist will buy the monopoly product 
when it is cheaper. 

Insull concentrated heavily on the sale 
of power for manufacturing purposes. 
He and his salesmen raked Chicago. When 
the salesmen fell down, Insull went out 
in person and tied manufacturers up in 
his curves and jagged lines. 

Once he spent most of a night trving to 
sell his goods to one of the largest of Chi- 
cago’s factories. He failed. 

In the morning he was at his desk at 
seven o'clock, inventing new diagrams. 
For a week he sat there, getting up 
ideas for charts, and things of that sort, 
showing what a dollar’s worth of steam 
would do as compared with a dollar's 
worth of kilowatts. Three draftsmen 
were required to work out these ideas, 
and two stenographers took down the de- 
scriptive text. 


The result made a book that looked, 
inside, like a railroad map of the freight- 
yards in South Chicago, multiplied by a 
thousand. Hundreds of laciniated and 
crooked lines crossed and crisscrossed one 
another. 

Mechanical engineers and people of that 
sort like books of this character, and on 
the strength of it this particular factory 
abandoned its steam and bought Insull 
power. 

Then Insull had a gigantic electric sign 
built on top of a building, where multitudes 
of people could see it as they crossed 
the river on the elevated trains near Van 
Buren Street. It read, in part, something 
like this: 

JONES’ FACTORY BUYS ITS POWER 
OF US! 


At night, this great sign flashed in colors. 
Then, in a week or so, it was changed to 
read: 


BROWN’S FACTORY NOW BUYS ITS 
POWER OF US! 


One by one, Insull sold Chicago factories 
his product and gave the people the news 
of the achievement. Personally he rarely 
figured publicly in his campaigns. Except 
when the newspapers dragged him out, 
he remained in the deepest of shadows. 
He was willing that anybody else should 
have the credit; he dodged photographers 
with amazing success; he did not see re- 
porters. But, all the time, he was the real 
active commander of the greatest selling 
campaign ever waged in Chicago. 


The Traction Lines Come Over 
to Insull 


But he wasn’t satisfied. The traction 
lines of the city still had their own power- 
houses, and labored under the belief that 
they could produce electricity at a lower 
cost than they could buy it. As a 
matter of fact, they didn’t know how to 
figure the cost of it. Insull, who was a 
past master in figuring such costs, showed 
them. He worked out for them the A, B, 
C of energy production and distribution. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is incredible, 
to me, that you should go along with your 
separate power-houses. Not only are you 
wasting millions of dollars in investment, 
but you are throwing away vast sums in 
operation.” 
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He worked out for them this complicated 
problem — showed them load diagrams 
to convince them that they suffered 
from mental astigmatism; and he proved, 
by means of whole mountain-ranges of 
pen-and-ink charts, that $6,772,500 in 
capital could be dispensed with. 

The Chicago and Oak Park Elevated 
Railroad was the first to come out of its 
somnolence — the first to make the dis- 
covery that its plant was obsolete and 
its kilowatts suffering from senile deca- 
dence. It wasn’t long before the North- 
western Elevated, the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated, and the South Side Rapid Transit 
Company likewise woke up and perceived 
the whiskers on their own poor old kilo- 
watts. 

Meanwhile, Insull was spending a con- 
siderable part of his time in the offices 
of the men who ran the surface lines. He 
drew for them many pictures that looked 
like tangled skeins of thread. 

“He used to get around at 8:30 A. M.,” 
said the chief executive of one of these 
companies, “and stay until lunch-time; 
then he would take us down to the Chicago 
Club or the Union League, feed us, and 
come back. 

“Sometimes he’d take us out to his 
house ‘for the evening, and draw more 
skeins for us. I never knew a man who 
had a head so full of crooked marks 
and straight thinking. He'd draw great 
squares and mark them off into checker- 
boards, each square representing a certain 
number of his kilowatts or ours. He'd 
take a black pencil and mark the path of 
our kilowatts, and a red one and mark 
the trail of his own—and hang me if 
his own didn’t always climb all over 
ours!” 

So the Chicago Union Traction Com- 
pany on the North and West Sides, and 
the Chicago City Railways on the South 
Side, cut out their tumble-down power- 
houses and got their propelling energy 
from Insull. 


Experts Declare Insull’s Prices 
“* Impossible’’ 


Experts in other cities looked on in 
amazement. “It is absolutely impossi- 
ble,” they said, “for that man Insull to 
go on selling power at such absurdly low 
prices. He'll bankrupt the Commonwealth 
Edison Company.” 


But Insull had been working out still 
further tabulations of cost. The great 
bane of most lines of business is the un- 
evenness of what is called the “load.” In 
a department store, for instance, the clerks 
stand around and do nothing all the morn- 
ing, but nearly work their heads off during 
the afternoon — and then turn away thou- 
sands of customers who can’t find any- 
body to take their money. It was the 
same way with the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. There were peak hours when 
the generating plants were red-hot, and 
other hours when the flies roosted on the 
machinery. 

“The thing to do,” said Insull, “is to 
go after business that will keep us going 
all the time. The biggest expense a busi- 
ness can have is idle equipment.” 

Now, ice-making calls for a great deal 
of energy at a time when many manufac- 
turing concerns are at low ebb or closed 
down. So Insull said: 

“Go after the ice business.” 

Likewise, rural power is needed in 
summer; so Insull began to develop farm 
possibilities in electricity. He organized 
the Public Service Company,——- a con- 
solidation of other concerns,— and this 
corporation now serves fourteen coun- 
ties in northern Illinois, and sells its 
product to one hundred and forty-four com- 
munities. 


Filling Up the Dull Months 


Coal-mining, Insull found, was espe- 
cially active in November and December. 
He looked up his peak loads for those 
months, and found that things could be 
equalized during that period by selling a 
lot of power to the coal-mines. So he and 
his engineers began to study the subject 
of mining. Soon he began to convince the 
mine-owners that by running their own 
power-houses they were guilty of a sort of 
anachronism. 

“This is the era of the central station,” 
he said. 

In looking around for other equalizing 
business, he discovered drainage pump- 
ing, which comes chiefly in early spring. 
“This will help fill out between the peaks 
of that season,”’ he told his men. ‘Go out 
and get this business.” They did. 

Sundays and holidays were always dull 
for these outlying power-houses of In- 
sull’s, but he observed that the interurban 
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railways were hard pushed at such times. 
This suggested an analysis of the cost of 
interurban power as supplied by the iso- 


lated plants. 
“My friends,” he said, “it is amazing 


that you should waste your earnings 
like this. Buy your kilowatts at whole- 
sale.” 

They came over. 


It was the same with town light and 
power, town water-pumping, and other 
lines of activity. Insull always looked for 
chances to fill in between his own peaks. 
Factories that ran all night were espe- 
cially attractive to him, because in those 
hours he had surplus energy at command. 
Then he hunted out manufacturing in- 
dustries that were busiest in January, in 
February, in March, and so on through 
the year. 

This sort of thing went pretty well, 
so in 1912 he developed the Middle West 
Utilities Company, which now owns 209 
electric light and power plants, located 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Michigan, and even in New 
England. These plants serve several hun- 
dred communities. The company also 
controls gas plants, heating plants, in- 
terurban and town railways, water- 
works, and other interests — ail acquired 
through the Insull method of selling elec- 
tricity. 


How the Gas Company Dealt with 
Their Greatest Competitor 


For a good many years Insull was not 
loved by the People’s Gas Light and Coke 
Company, for every day he cut off a big 
slice of that concern’s business. Anthony 
Brady and the Billings interests — heavy 
stockholders in People’s Gas — were heard 
to observe, on several occasions, that In- 
sull would be a mighty fine chap to have 
on the company’s pay-roll. 

\ year ago he was put on the pay-roil 
as executive head. So now Chicago peo- 
ple buy their gas of Insull, as well as their 
electricity. 

Thus Insull’s wholesale business in elec- 
tric energy got into side-lines, and the 
Commonwealth’ Edison Company decided 
it would like to own some street rail- 


ways, as well as furnish them power. In 
this way it would bar any slinking com- 
petitor that might come around in future 





years and flirt with Chicago street-car 
corporations. 
It is a complicated story. Henry A. 


Blair and other financiers did the job 
for Insull, and now the Commonwealth 
Edison Company owns the common stock 
of the Chicago Elevated Railways Com- 
pany, a combine of all the elevated lines 
in that city. 

But that wasn’t all. The surface lines 
of Chicago were consolidated, last Febru- 
ary, under the name of the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines — at least, so far as operation 
was concerned. Mr. Insull had quite a 
part in this, for he got the contracts to 
supply all the kilowatts. 

At the present writing, a grand combine 
of all the street-car lines and elevated roads 
in Chicago is pending, with Insull on top. 


The Highest-Salariea Man 
in Chicago 

He dominates the street railways, the 
elevated lines, the gas, the electric light, 
and the power business in Chicago and 
over a large extent of adjacent country 
The poor English boy who studied short- 
hand in London is now the executive head 
and creative genius of interests worth, in 
the aggregate, a billion dollars. He is a 
rich man in his own right,—a_ million- 
aire many times over,— yet his own per- 
sonal holdings are trifling beside those 
of the capitalists whose properties he di- 
rects. He is a salaried man in the real 
sense of the term —the highest salaried 
man in all Chicago. 

For most of the year Mr. _Insull 
lives on a 3000-acre farm at Libertyville, 
near Chicago; the remainder of the vear 
he and his family — Mrs. Insull and a 
twelve-year-old son — reside on the Lake 
Shore Drive. He likes to breed blooded 
horses and cows; but, most of all, he 
loves to breed kilowatts. He has crossed 
the ocean sixty-eight times, but he always 
hurries back to his pets. 

To-day his companies, with the excep- 
tion of the street-lighting power gener- 
ated by the public drainage channel, 
supply Chicago absolutely. If, at times, 
any kilowatts escape and fall into hostile 
hands, Insull goes out in a hurry to rescue 
them. He comes out boldly and says 
that he wants — and means to get, if pos- 
sible — every solitary, lonely watt. 
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OU don’t have to worry over the ever- 
lasting “three-meals-a-day” question 
when your larder is provided with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup HT 


It is as handy as it is delicious—Just the opening course for your Te 
company-dinner or ladies’ luncheon; just the appetizing dish to begin the | 
family evening-meal; just the light nourishing food for the young people be 
at noon—and for yourself whenever tired or hurried. 7 

No uncertainty about it. No fuss. No delay. Ready on the minute 





and always good. an 
Buy it by the dozen. That’s the handy way. it 
21 kinds 10c a can 
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Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 





Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 





Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


If you love music 
there should be a 
Victrola in your home 


A musical instrument is 
only as efficient as the musi- 
cian who plays it—no better. 
Assuming there is a piano, 
an organ, a violin, a flute, 
or any other musical instru- 
ment in your home, it does 
not necessarily follow that 
the music you hear is the 
best that can be played on 
these instruments. Every- 
one knows that each one of 
these instruments can re- 
spond only up to the limita- 
tions of each individual per- 
former. 

On the other hand, a 
Victrola has no limitations— 
with a Victrola you can hear 
practically all the music of all 
the world sung and played 


Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 





Safeguard you buying—mention McClure’s 
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by the greatest artists, bands 
and orchestras. For within 
the pages of the Victor catalog 
there are more than 5000 vocal 
and instrumental selections for 
you to choose from. 

Is there not a place for a 
Victrola in your home? Some 
day you will surely have a 
Victrola, and when this day 
comes you will immediately 
realize that you have added to 
your home the one thing that 
will bring the greatest pleasure 
to every member of your family. 












Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 


Any Victor dealer in any city in 


the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola to you and play any music you 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone ( Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 
is no other way to get the un- 
equaled Victor tone. 
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wish to hear. 


Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the combination. There 




























Victrola Vill, $40 Victrola IX, $50 Victrola XIV, $150 + RAD 
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[Continued from page 35] 


I recalled, too, that he had had a way with 
me, when he had taken my two hands in his. 

He spoke for a while, quietly, to the 
miners. | did not hear what he was say- 
ing, for my attention was occupied in 
watching his audience. Then he stepped 
to the side of the track and sat down on a 
boulder. He said to me: 

“| shall remain here. You go on. Ex- 
amine the village and question the people. 
They will receive you for my sake.” 

Some of his audience were already mak- 
ing their way back to their caves. Others, 
| saw, had gone to a red sand-slope that 
loomed close by, and were digging there. 
The melting of the small crowd had a sin- 
gular effect of the lackadaisical. They 
weren't in any hurry to leave us; but, on 
the other hand, their momentary excite- 
ment had waned feebly, and they didn’t 
care whether they left us now or stayed 
with us longer. Our arrival had galvan- 
ized them into a factitious liveliness; but 
this liveliness had used itself up, had burnt 
itself out, in 4 mere Minute or two. Father 
Richards detained a few people whom he 
was directly addressing. The rest had drifted 
off, their bodies slouching mournfully, their 
eyes glazed and apathetic, their feet shuf- 
fling in the dust as if too heavy to lift. 

| hesitated for a space, my whole spirit 
drenched in an aching despondency. The 
plight of the two blind mine-serfs whom 
| had first seen had thrown me into a fer- 
ment of rage against the injustice of their 
slavery. That passion had been exorcised 
by the healing touch of the priest; its 
place was taken by grief. I could have 
wept as I looked around me and saw those 
forlorn, half-animate beings creeping into 
their burrows like vermin, or dragging 
themselves to their tasks on the sand- 
heaps. No; I could not weep. I| was 
too oppressed to weep. 

| pulled myself together and moved 
into the midst of the lamplit hummocks, 
leaving Father Richards behind me. 


. would be useless and wearisome to 
| embark on a detailed narrative of my 
investigations. I entered, either then or 
on subsequent visits, every hut-cave in the 
village. I cross-examined the inhabitants 
and, albeit with difficulty, drew from them 
some account of their lives. What | learned 
was this. 

The workers in the cinnabar mines are, 


to all intents and purposes, slaves of the 
Duke who rules the province of Han-yin. 
They are slaves, | say, and are mostly 
born slaves. Theirs is a clan by itself, 
a small and expiring clan — though there 
is no doubt in my mind that it is added to 
by importation from outside. But — and 
this was, to me, the most dreadful discov- 
ery of all — the slaves, even the imported 
ones, were not really averse to their slavery. 
They were neither unhappy nor happy. 
They were uninfluenced by such positive 
emotions — at least, that was true of the 
older people. They were not compelled to 
perform any excessive tasks. Indeed,— 
though this sounds incredible to Western 
ears,— | question whether they were com- 
pelled to work at all. The community had 
no stated rules of work. It produced suf- 
ficient cinnabar ore to satisfy the Duke's 
overseer — and it was of no consequence 
how or when the production had been ac- 
complished. The work, to be accurate, 
was slackly done; the workers were slow, 
irregular, and—the blind ones — very 
wasteful in their methods.” Life seemed 
to pass, with them, in a dream. 


DREAM! — that is what it was. For 
—- | came on the secret almost at once — 
the whole clan was devoted to opium. 
That was their slavery —a slavery more 
insidious, more irremediable, than the 
slavery imposed by any human master. 
Opium was supplied to the people as 
regularly as their food. They bought the 
drug, too; though how any form of barter, 
for money or otherwise, could flourish 
here, | never properly fathomed. But it 
did. Opium was sold and bought — some- 
how. Opium —and its effects — pervaded 
the whole place. It wasamiasma. And if 
it made the slavery tolerable, that was only 
the more appalling. Misery and revolt 
would have been more encouraging, more 
human, than this phlegmatic contentment. 
Even the younger people were opium- 
eaters or -smokers. Some of the young- 
est boys showed serious symptoms of the 
drugging. But in one of the caves | found 
a case of absolute freedom from the vice. 
A girl—I mentioned that one of the 
serfs who had hastened to meet us on 
our arrival was a girl. She was perhaps 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, and it was 
she who was, | verily believe, the solitary 
non-opium-taker in the whole of the mines. 
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A No. 4-23-W IDEAL Boller and 
483 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 

210 were used to heat this cot 
tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Funes. bis did not in 
claude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary according 
to climatic ‘and other conditions 


x [DEAL 


well as in reducing the cost of living. 


“On a cold and stormy night!” 


To the modern child blessed 
with home and school that 
are radiator heated, there is much 
wonder at the stories told of the 
fierceness of by-gone Winters. 
And to his thinking elders there 
is greater wonder as to why any- 
body in these enlightened days 
still puts-off enjoying the cozy- 
comfort and the fuel economy 
forever guaranteed ™ 


ps 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are proving in several hun- 
dred thousand buildings, of all sizes 


and kinds, in America and Europe, 


to be the greatest aid of the century in utmost betterment of living conditions, as 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
bring freedom from the back-breaking work, ash-dust and poisonous coal gases 
which attend the use of old-style heating devices. 


At the same time, an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will prove to be a divi- 


dend paying investment to you—far better than bonds at 6°) —as 
the outfit saves enough in coal and cleaning, time and temper, no 


rusting or repairs, to quickly repay the original cost. 


Any owner, 


architect or real estate agent will tell you that IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators will attract and hold best tenants at 10°) to 
15% higher rental; or assist to sell the property quicker, returning full 


price paid for the outfit. 


Whether landlord, tenant, or in- 
tending builder, whether your 
building is old or new, farm or city, 
it will pay you well to read our re 
liable story of the merits of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators. Tell us of the building you 
wish to heat. The information and 
catalog ( free ) put you under no 
obligation to buy. Prices are now 
most attractive. Write today. 





$150 stationary Cleaner 





Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Guar- 
anteed unfailing. 














“gostei” AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY “Azrses. 
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Inevitably she would have been an 
opium-taker but for the circumstance that 
she kept house for her father, who him- 
self was so sunken in the habit that he 
intercepted for his own use every atom 
of opium that might have been apportioned 
to her. He was a repellent old man,— 
depraved to the last degree,— but his 
selfishness had saved his daughter from the 
vice. It had saved her too, perhaps, from 
marrying; or perhaps her betrothed, if 
she ever had one, had died. At all events, 
she was unwed, and lived with her father 
and an old woman who was not her mother. 


HEN | first entered the cave-dwelling 

of this trio, | saw nothing in the ob- 
scurity, hardly lighted by one tiny flame float- 
ing in a bow! of oil — I saw nothing, I say, 
but two shapeless figures prone on mats in a 
corner: the figures of the father and the 
old woman who shared his debasement. 
They were both either actually asleep or 
befuddled with opium. The hut’ was 
redolent with a stale after-smell of the 
fumes; and as, standing upright, my head 
all but touched the ceiling, I could scarcely 
breathe, so choking and hot was the air. 
| had come to the conclusion that the 
hut was unendurable, and that, anyhow, 
there was naught to be learned from its 
inhabitants, when the third member of 
that household — the girl — appeared. 

She came from an inner room, the door 
of which — or, rather, the hole into which 
—I had not noticed. She carried a lan- 
tern. She was stooping as she came in, 
for the hole was low-roofed. She straight- 
ened herself as she stepped clear of the 
hole, and, seeing me, halted. 

She had seen me a few minutes before, 
outside, with Father Richards; so, after the 
first start of surprise, she was unafraid. 
1, too, had seen her; but, in the turmoil 
of our reception in the village, | had paid 
no particular regard to her. And now, 
face to face with her in her home-cave, | 
was struck dumb. For | was looking at 
the most beautiful creature I had ever seen. 

It seems impossible that a Chinese girl 
should be beautiful, as we count beauty in the 
West. But she was. Ragged, her gown 
earth-stained, her feet bare, her hands 
soiled with work, she was nevertheless 
absolutely and perfectly exquisite. 

She stood there, in the lamplight, against 
the impenetrable black of the cave behind 
her, motionless, erect, staring at me with 








wide eyes of astonishment and challenge. 
The flame of her lantern and the flame in 
the oil-bowl both burned without a waver 
in the thick atmosphere. I saw her through 
a gauzy veiling of fumes; and her face 
swam in a nimbus, the face of a siren, but 
a siren of innocence. The childlike inno- 
cence of her stare thrilled me even before 
I felt the force of the beauty of which it 
was a part. Innocence, ignorance —a su- 
preme ignorance-innocence. She knew as 
little of evil as of good. Here, in the midst 
of atrocious degradation, she knew nothing 
of degradation. She did not suffer. Why 
suffer? What was there to trouble her, 
beyond some occasional fit of febrile tem- 
per on the part of her father and of the 
old woman, his companion? She was with- 
out worries. There was no cause for 
anxiety — nay, no cause for thought. She 
knew not of what she was deprived, for 
the sky and the flowers and the winds and 
the rain, heat and cold, storm and sun, 
were non-existent to her. Innocence — 
ignorance; even the passage of time was 
unmarked, to her, as we mark it; for in 
the cinnabar caverns there was neither 
night nor day. 

Perhaps | appreciated all this only at 
a later date; but certainly | had some in- 
stinctive perception of it even on our first 
meeting; | had some subconscious inkling 
of the reason — the inevitability, almost 
—of this superb and simple purity, grow- 
ing here with the artlessness of an immacu- 
late and pallid blossom which arises from 
the grime and darkness in a cellar. But 
nothing that I can say can convey any 
adequate notion of her beauty. It re- 
sembled no beauty that is describable in 
our ordinary language. Her features were 
very lovely; but the glamour she possessed 
was the glamour of the unique. She re- 
minded me of no other woman. She 
could remind me of no other woman; for, 
even in the mine, she was exceptional in that, 
never having touched opium, she retained 
the coloring, or the transparent absence of 
coloring, that the darkness had induced, 
and that, in the other mine-dwellers, had 
degenerated from porcelain to clay. 


OOKING at her, I looked at a marble 
statue —a statue that moved. Her 
face was utterly white, as white as snow. 
But it was smoother than snow — it was as 
smooth as the glass called opaline. The 
other mine-dwellers had complexions that 
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Yes, I Cut Out Coffee 


Got along with it for quite a good 
many years, but when indigestion, 
nervousness and biliousness began to 
bother, and my heart “kicked up” a 
little, Wife, without my knowing it, 
began to serve 


POSTUM 


Didn't notice much change in taste, 
but began to feel better. Told Wife 


so, and she said, “there's a reason.” 


Postum is a pure food-drink made 
of wheat and a bit of molasses, care- 
fully processed, roasted and blended 
to give it a Java-like flavour. But it 
is absolutely free from caffeine, the 
drug which makes coffee harmful to 
most users. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. |5c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum-—a soluble powder—no boiling required- made 
in the cup with hot water — instantly! 30c and 50c tins. 


Grocers everywhere sell both kinds, and the cost per cup is 
about the same. 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent paying 

more than any one else and to 
demand cheap telephone service re- 
gardless of the cost of providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that those 
making a few calls a day were paying 
for the service of the merchant or 
corporation handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would it? 
No more so than that you should 
pay the same charge for a quart of 
milk as another pays for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest usefulness, the 
telephone should reach every home, 
office and business place. To put it 
there, rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the kind of 
service he requires, at a rate he can 


easily afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have been 


tried by the government-owned sys- 
tems and have so restricted the use 
of the telephone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell subscrib- 
ers actually pay less than the average 
rate. There are a few who use the 
telephone in their business for their 
proht who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the majority 
of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform rate would be 
increasing the price to the many for 


the benefit of the few. 


All may have the service they re- 
quire, at a price which is fair and rea- 
sonable for the use each makes of the 
telephone. 

These are reasons why the United 
States has the cheapest and most 
efficient service and the largest number 
of telephones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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were drably ashen; her complexion was 
inconceivably transparent and fragile. It 
was not unhealthy,—the volcanic waters 
in which she bathed may have reacted on 
it, perhaps, as a kind of natural cosmetic, 
—and any glow of veins beneath that 
perfect skin would have marred its white- 
ness. But her lips, faintly tinted*with the 
life-blood that seemed here alone to come 
to the surface, appeared, by contrast, a 
vivid carmine, as if some deft painter had 
drawn them, on alabaster, with a couple of 
faultless _brush-strokes. Alabaster — her 
face was, to the faces of her companions, 


as alabaster is to dingy chalk. Their | 


faces were etiolated, not only by lack of 
exposure to daylight, but by their drug- 
vice; hers was milky. Their languor was 
the languor of minds whose energy had 
rotted; hers was less languor than the 
equanimity of a mind that has never 
known privation —-or, for that matter, joy. 

Her level gaze, as she stood opposite me, 
betrayed no emotion of any sort. Her 
eves, lying beneath slightly tilted brows, 
were like twin apertures into unfathom- 
able darkness — until they moved slightly, 
and caught for a fraction of a second a 
rav from the lantern; and then, at once, 
i saw the jetty pupils suspended each in 
an oval pool of pearl. 


E stood looking at each other without 

speaking for perhaps half a minute, 
perhaps less; but it sufficed to imprint her 
aspect on my mind so vividly that, had | 
never met her again, she would still have 
remained with me as sharply as the sharp- 
est photograph. I see her now — slender 
and small, her body draped in a garment 
of tattered cloth, her feet and ankles bare, 
one of her thin hands grasping the lantern, 
the other raised to her bosom, and, above 
all, her face, with its astounding eyes, and 
crowned by a roughly piled pyramid of 
raven hair. She was not Chinese in type, 
yet she was inexpressibly Oriental. Neither 
America nor Europe could have produced 
her. It is possible that to the Chinese 
themselves she was quite unendowed with 
beauty: their standards are not ours. 
Man’s estimate of beauty is incalculable 
by man. To me she was marvelous. 


| spoke to her. She replied. Her | 


voice was even, but not expressionless; 
it had tone. One felt that, were there 
cause, it might be musical; but nothing 
had taught it to be musical. I asked 
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Dip your CONKLIN 
into any inkwell, any- 
where, press the 
“Crescent- Filler” 
with your thumb 
and there’s your pen 
full, ready for action 
and plenty of it. 


That's the four-second 
pen-program for hustlers. 


But that’s not all—the 
CONKLIN is non-leakable, 
too—absolutely! Makes 
no difference how you 

hold it or carry it. Look ~ 
for the **Crescent-Filler."’ ~ 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
283 Conklin Bidg., Toledo, 0. 
NEW YORK 

5 W, 4nd Street 
BOSTON 
9 Temple Place 
CHICAGO 
700 N. American 
Rildq., State and 
Monroe Streets 
DENVER 
700-728 BE & UC Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
579 Market Street 
WINNIPEG 
346 Donald Street 











Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


Sold by Stationers, Druggists, Jewelers, 
on 30 days’ trial. $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up. rite for catalog. 
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That tense moment — 


when the cue ball pauses with indecision 
right on the edge of the pocket! It's just one 
of the ever-changing, exciting situations that make 
Home Billiards or Poc ket Billiards the game of a thon- 
sand thrills. Refresh your jaded mind with this royal 
diversion each evening at home. 

Give your little steam ‘“‘boy-ler” this “safety-valve” 
for his explosive energies. Let Billiards keep your 
young folks home at night. 


BRUNSWICK 


‘BABY GRAND’ 


Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 


A cabinet ma asterpiece in rich San Domingo ma- 
hogany—not a toy. ote the equipment—genuine 
Vermont slate bed, celebrated Monarch quick-acting 
cushions and fast imported billiard cloth. The same 
scientific playing qualities of Brunswick regulation 
tables—speed, accurate angles and long life. 

“Baby Grand” sizes 3 by 6 feet, 344 by 7, 4 by 8. 
Brunswick ““Grand,”’ 444 by 9 feet. All furnished as 
a Carom, Pocket Billiard or combination Carom 
and Pocket Billiard Table. Concealed cue rack and 
accessory drawer holds entire playing outfit. 

Other Brunswick Hom> Billiard Tables include 
“Convertible’’ Models, which can be changed in a 
moment from full-fledged Billiard or Pocket-Billiard 
Tables to Library or Dining Tables, or vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


We give with each Brunswick Table a complete playing 
yutfit FREE — balls, hand-tapered cues, rack, markers, 
spirit level, cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, book on 
How to Play,” ete 

Mall the Coupon or send a postal for new qgeme of 
“Billlards—-The Home Magnet,” a de luxe book that pic- 
tures these tebies in actual colors; gives details of monthly 
payment plan, low factory prices and free trial o! 


-- == Send This for FREE Billiard Book:- - 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. 2-G, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me free, postpaid, color-illustrated book 


“Billiards The Home Magnet” 


and full information of your 30-day free trial offer. 
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her her name. She answered that it 
was Kima. 

1 went on speaking to her, 
that the priest had brought me to see the 


telling her 


people of the mines. I asked her whether 
she had ever been to the gateway to look 
at what was to be seen outside. 

Once, she told me—once, as a child, 
she had strayed near it when it was opened, 
but not in a direct line with it, and had 
seen, on the wall of the cave and on the 
water of the stream, a light brighter than 
the light of many lamps. 

Had she liked that? 

No, she said; for she had been caught 
by the gate guardians and taken back to 
her father, and he had beaten her. 

That was her one experience of day- 





. light — or dimly reflected daylight. 


The main gateway was held by more 
than the one gatekeeper who had ad- 
mitted us. And there was another exi* 
from the mine, higher up the mountain, 
which was also guarded. The guards 
were scarcely needed. The inhabitants 
of the mine rarely, if ever, tried to rebel 
against their bondage; and, had one es- 
caped, he would have been as recogniz- 
able, among his fellow mortals outside, 
as if he had been branded; for his etio- 
lated skin would have betrayed him, any- 
where, to the Duke’s emissaries. | fancy, 
also, that the mere thought of freedom, 
and of the hazards it involved, became 
distasteful to the mine-serfs. The un- 
known lay behind the gates, and it was 
full of terrors. Here, within the mine, 
there was the known: safety, shelter, 
warmth, food, an easy task, and — opium. 
Why seek death elsewhere? 


OW long | talked with the girl Kima 

on that occasion, | have no idea. 

I lingered there, trying to think of 

things I ought to say, questions | ought 

to ask, and unable to formulate more 

than a few stumbling sentences. She, on 

her part, was too timorous to address me 

without having been first addressed. 

| said | must go. She made no reply. 

| turned to the cave’s orifice, and in 

doing so caught sight of the two bundles 

of ruied humanity that lay on the floor in 

the corner — the father and the old woman. 

The father had lifted himself on his elbow, 

and was staring at me with.a solemn, be- 
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In the “frat” house 

The college men who know tobacco 

Stick to good old LUCKY STRIKE 

In pipe and cigarette. 

That's why college days are “Happy Days” 
Make all your other days happy—smoke 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Nobody can even try this tobacco once without 
heaving the contentment-sigh. It is simply nature- 
perfect; the air, the sunshine, the soil,the pure streams o 
Kentucky—all combine to grow this wonderful Burley. 


The finest leaves of the cream-of-the-crop mellowed 
till the splendid flavor of the tobacco reaches its climax. 


Make your own cigarettes — get the new five cent 
tin of LUCKY STRIKE. Handy. Fits the pocket. 
Assures you fresh tobacco. And feel that new Roll Cut; 
it's just crumbly-perfect for rolling smooth, firm, free- 
drawing smokes. 





Also in 10c Tins and in 50c and 
$1.00 Glass Humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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kinds of SHERWIN-WILUAMS 


VARNISH 


for three kinds of surfaces 
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For Floors 


is a washable floor varnish of 
special durability. It is elastic 
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stant pounding of heels. It is 
easy to apply, flows out freely 
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Furniture 


The steam from a radiator, the 
heat of a dish or the splash of 
boiling water will not mar it. 
Takes a rich, lustrous polish. 
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furniture. 


For All Outdoor Work 
The King of Varnishes 


Whether exposed to rain and 
sleet or submerged indef- 
nitely under water, Rexpar 
holds its lustre and never 
turns white. Use it on all 
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handsome waterproof finish. 
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mused expression, his leaden face sup- 
ported on a ghastly, clawlike hand. 

| paused. He continued to stare un- 
blinkingly. His eyes, sunken in his skull 
seemed to bore straight through me. Then, 
very slowly. those eyes slid sideways 
the livid face itself did not shift — and 
fixed themselves on his daughter, who 
stood a little to my right. 

| spoke to him, offered him a formal 
greeting. No response. I spoke agair. 
No response. It was useless to continue 
the attempt. I bade farewell to Kima; 
she bowed profoundly; and | withdrew. 


FOUND Father Richards stili seated, 

addressing a fresh relay of the mine- 
serfs who had come to him or for whom he 
had sent. Was he preaching to them? | 
was not sure, but I think he was simply chat- 
ting, encouraging them, as a good-humored 
parent might chat with his children. 

He rose and met me. 

“We shall have to be getting home,” 
he said. “You’ve seen enough for one 
day. I'll take you out of the mine by 
the upper exit.” 

We left the village of hummocks. The 
priest guided me up a steep pathway. 
Our way was badly lighted and fatiguing. 
Often we climbed in total darkness for 
several minutes on end. It was a disagree- 
able experience, and without Father Rich- 
ards’ help I should not have cared to 
attempt it. Ultimately we came on another 
solid wooden door. A cluster of lamps, hung 
on the walls of the shaft, showed a single 
guardian lounging against it. He rec- 
ognized the priest, and, after some inter- 
change of compliments, unlocked the door 
and pushed it open. 

We emerged. 

My eyes closed involuntarily, hurt by 
the glare of daylight; and yet, when | 
cautiously reopened them, | saw that the 
glare wasn’t, after all, so very brilliant. 
We had issued, not on to an open hill, but 
into a deep, ditch-like gully, and it was 
a matter of two or three hundred yards’ 
climb up this gully before we stepped 
forth into final freedom. 

But then we found ourselves on a grassy 
plateau perched high on a spur of the moun- 
tain flank and facing eastward. Ranges 


and shelving crags —a sublime jumble of 
tremendous promontories and gulfs — lay 
outspread before us, partly lighted by the 
afternoon sun and partly barred with 
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this book 


—before you de- 
cide the impor- 
tant question of 
home lighting. 


The fact that right or wrong 
lighting has a direct bearing on 
mental and physical health, as 
well as tremendous influence on 
the artistic beauty of the home, 
makes your lighting problem 
one worthy of your most ser- 
ious consideration. 

This book contains just the 
information you need—a com- 
prehensive treatise on the sub- 
ject with an explanation of 
semi - indirect lighting — the 
most advanced method of il- 
lumination afforded by modern 
science. 

In it, too. is told how this method attains 
its highest efficiency in Parian Ware, 
which, like a piece of Parian Marble, pur- 
ifies the light, diffusing the soft, restful, 
white rays and subduing the harsh, glaring 
ones—thus giving the effect of sunlight 
without glare. 

Parian Ware is made in many designs 
and colors to harmonize with any scheme 
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W rite for your copy now. It is free. 
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deepest shade: At one point in the sur- 
rounding ramparts there was a gap, and 
through this indentation one caught a 
glint, queerly enough, of the town of Han- 
vin — very distant, very white and clean- 
looking — strewn and spilled on the flat 
lands of the river-side. The pigmy houses 
glittered in the sunshine, the river trailed 
like an indigo thread half circling the town, 
and the whole was framed.in the gap as if 
seen through a crumbling and moss-grown 
embrasure. 


E paused, Father Richards and I, to 

gaze a while. The contrast between 
the fragrance here and the foulness be- 
hind us was overwhelming. I felt shaken 
and tired, and suddenly | sank down _on 
a mound: of turf and- blurted: “I> can’t 
stand it!” 

Father Richards looked at me. 

“We have to stand these things,” he 
said. “Life itself has got to be ‘stood’ 
by every one.” 

| was indignant. 

“| don’t believe you have lost a single 
night’s sleep over that— that abomina- 
tion in the mine.” 

“Would the miners have been any the 
better for it if I had lost a single night’s 
sleep?”’ He smiled. “But no— that’s not 
fair.” And he was about to add some- 
thing further, when I sprang up angrily. 

“‘Let’s be off,” I said. “I want to be 
back at Han-yin. I must think, and 
rest. Something must be done.” 

“Just so. Something must be done, 
he agreed, striding beside me down the 
slope; “‘but not—not in a hurry; and 
not the wrong thing.” 

1 think I hated Father Richards then. 
All my Protestantism rose up anew and 
found an explanation in his tenets for this 
callousness. He was a _ reactionary, a 
mere vender of superstition; and he would 
sneer at me for my righteous anger. 

He hadn’t sneered at me. He never 
did sneer at me. But I was exacerbated, 
unreasonable, spent, and | persuaded my- 
self that he was sneering. And then, too, 
| was not myself; I was ill. The cave 
must have contained some infection, some 
ague; its air may have been tainted; 
or perhaps there was active disease in 
some of the huts. At any rate, my tem- 
perature, when | reached my quarters in 
Han-yin, was fluctuating rapidly from 
high to low and back again; my limbs 
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ached; and, instead of bestirring myself 
on behalf of the entombed mine-serfs, 


or even returning to my usual work, | 
had to take to my bed and submit to the 
nursing and “mothering” of Mrs. Murray. 


LAY in bed in my house at Han-yin. 

and Mrs. Murray, hurrying across from 
the orphanage, dosed me with her rem- 
edies. In forty-eight hours she had phys- 
icked and fed me into convalescence. 
She could not feed or physic me into peace 
of soul. | was tortured by the thought 
of that mine and its inhabitants — tor- 
tured by the thought, too, of Father 
Richards’ phlegmatic acceptance of the 
cinnabar slavery. 

In a moment of weakness—I knew 
it for weakness, but could not have de- 
fined why it was weakness —I told Mrs. 
Murray about the mine — partly; I didn’t 
tell her everything. I found myself with- 
holding certain details. I did not de- 
scribe Kima, for instance. Oddly, | 
caught myself toning down the hardships 
of the mine and positively advancing 
arguments against Mrs. Murray’s im- 
mediate proposal that we should report 
to the mission board, communicate with 
our nearest consul, write to the embassies 
at Pekin, and take other suitable steps 
on the mine-serfs’ behalf. 

1 was confused, hopelessly confused, 
already, in my feeling toward the cinna- 
bar infamy, even though, on the writing- 
pad under my pillow, there was the pencil 
draft of that letter, never concluded, 
which | had planned to send to the press. 

Struggle as | would, a face constantly 
intruded itself on all my reveries —a face 
of faultless alabaster, with eyes of jet and 
a mouth of carmine. Kima! Struggle as 
| would, | saw only Kima, in her exotic 
loveliness: slim, small, a marble statue 
clothed in rags, lit by a lantern’s light and 
looming through a gauzvy haze of smoke 
and opium fumes. 


IV 


AY by day I grew better physically, 
and more and more distraught men- 
tally. I lay on the couch on my 

veranda, pretending to read or write or to 
issue instructions to the native assistant 
pastors who were my subordinates in Han- 
yin; but my faculties were elsewhere. | 
watched the children from the orphanage 


going to and fro. | saw Mrs. Murray and 
Miss Pendleton superintending their games. 
Sometimes, indeed, the two ladies came 
across the cor.pound to pay me a call—and 
then I avoided their eyes; but all the time I 
was in a turmoil, in an anguish of brooding. 

I held hypothetical arguments with Father 
Richards, with Mrs. Murray, even with Miss 
Pendleton; | wrote endless imaginary letters 
to the press; I devised petitions, appeals 
to the government; | answered crushingly 
Mrs. Murray’s attacks on Rome; I at- 
tacked Rome myself —I did everything, in 
short, but face the truth. 

Even when | was well enough to leave 
my couch, and | told Mrs. Murray that 
| was going back to the cinnabar mines, | 
did not face the truth. I alleged every 
pretext but the real one. | was going back, 
I said, to procure more exact data, to con- 
firm or check my facts. I allowed Mrs. 
Murray to receive the impression that, 
returning to the mines without Father 
Richards, | should gain, in some manner, 
a more precise, an absolutely undistorted, 
view of them: that the mine-serfs might 
be induced to say things to me that they 
would never say in the priest’s presence 
—that, in effect, we Protestants would 
“cut out” the Catholics in this emergency 
— somehow, I don’t know how. 


LL a mean subterfuge! Temptation 
had ensnared me — ensnared me in the 
strangest, most devilish form. The cruel 
cinnabar horror still aroused my loathing; 
but now this righteous anger had subtly 
altered. I raged still, but not on behalf 
of the serf-clan as a whole. The clan, | 
told myself, could never be redeemed. 
We would do something for them, of course. 
We would insist that they should not be 
added to, and that future generations of 
miners should live outside the cave and 
enter only for their work. We should 
see that the opium-fiend was eradicated. 
But the present serfs were hopeless. One 
knows, | thought, what the opium habit 
is. To rescue them was out of the question. 
One of the serfs, and one only, could be 
rescued: the one who had never touched 
opium. Kima must be rescued. I must 
rescue her. I must move heaven and earth 
to rescue her— move heaven and earth, 
yet go cunningly. 
Cunningly! My descent was finai. | 
flung away. the sham of self-delusion when 
1 began to be deliberately cunning — 
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ERE’S the story, as it 
comes from Illinois, 
vouched for by the superin- 
tendent of the grain elevator 
where the thing happened: 


**Here’s to the Elgin Watch! 
While clipping oats a few days 
since, our man in charge of oat 
clipper found one of your watches 
in theoats. ‘That watch in the oats had been 
unloaded from the cars with power shovels— 
down through iron grates to hopper—onto con- 
veyor belt—to elevator—up 110 feet—discharged 
into garner over scales—dropped into scale 
hopper—then out to another conveyor belt — 
unloaded by tripper into storage bin—drawn out 
on third conveyor belt-into elevator—up 110 
feet—down through garner and scales again— 
to clipper bin—out over clipper riddle to trash 
box, where we found it. 
‘**The case was only slightly sprung, and the crys- 
tal broken. We wound the watch and it started 
right off, and seems to run as well as any watch." 





This watch was not an expensive Elgin! 
The incident goes to prove the fact that all 
Elgin Watches, both for men and women, are 
built to withstand all the strenuous moments 
in busy folks’ lives. 


ELGIN 
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Thirty miles or more per hour. Sud- 
denly, a hole in the road ahead. Too late 
to slow down. Bump! gothe front wheels 
as you brace for the shock. 

An instant more you are over the rough 
spot and spinning along smooth road. 


Your Front Axle Takes All the Shocks 

All the time—at high speed or low—- 
your safety and that of your family or 
friends depends on the sturdiness of the 
front axle. The I-beam, spindles, bear- 
ings, steering arm, cross-rod and knuckles 
must stand up to the weight and the 
shocks and vibration. 


Those Who Ride on Timkens Feel Safe 

And well they may. For the men of 
the Timken-Detroit organization have 
been working together for years on just 
two problems that are really one. 


(1) Determining with each car builder 
for each particular model of his car the 
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design of the one axle that will perfectly 
co-relate with all the other parts of the 
car and give the utmost in use-service- 
value to the car owner. 

(2) Manufacturing that axle for that 
car from steels that are best, each for its 
special purpose. Heat-treating each piece 
to bring out its best. Machining and 
grinding to an accuracy that means long- 
est possible life of satisfactory service. 


Talk With the Man Who Rides on Timkens 


_ How Timken men have succeeded in co-design- 
ing the right axle for the car and in making each 
axle in the most efficient way can best be judged 
by talking with owners of sonpenneees cars 
and, best of all, with repair men who know the 
inside of all makes of cars. 

Ask us for the ‘List of Cars,”’ the “Axle Primer’’—-and the 
“Bearing Primer"—-they'll tell you many interesting things 
about the motor car. Write Dep't. F-9, either Timken 
Company for these Three Timken Booklets. No salesman 
willcall, They'll be mailed free, postpaid. 
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to plot. For | was maturing no splendid 
exploit wherevy the entire army of slaves 
would be liberated, but an intrigue to ex- 
tract just one of them — the one | wanted. 
Anything — I would do anything to suc- 
ceed in this insensate design. Kima must 
be got out of the cave. Why? Because 
she was young and innocent and untouched 
by the opium vice? Yes; perhaps there 
was still some residue of the generous in 
my desire. But — she was beautiful! She 
was beautiful — so beautiful that I couldn’t 
bear to think of mot rescuing her; worse 
still, couldn’t bear to think of wasting 
precious time on petitions and press letters. 
Let the other serfs wait! What would a 
week or two, or a month or two, or a year 
or two, matter to them? But it would 
matter frightfully to Kima. And to me! 

| would plot, and bribe, and creep, 
and lie—I would even lie—to rescue 
Kima. I was returning to the caves, now, 
for no other reason whatsoever than to 
look again on the face of Kima, and to 
devise some method, some trick, for her 
escape. Her escape with me! I wanted 
her to be rescued by me, and by me only. 
Had Father Richards offered his help, | 
believe that, in my infatuation, | should 
have rejected it. But Father Richards 
offered no help. He did not come to see 
me. I did not wish to see him. 


WENT to the cinnabar caverns. I made 

the journey alone. The gatekeeper per- 
mitted me to enter. Once more I| was at 
the village of hummocks. Once more | 
beheld Kima. 

We spoke together, she and |; and as 
those vivid carmine lips of hers formed 
the words, and as her jet-black eyes rested 
upon mine, | succumbed insensibly, volun- 
tarily, to their enchantment, to the in- 
toxication of her beauty. She was still 
constrained with me, but her constraint 
was bewitching, because from time to 
time | apprehended that in the mere cir- 
cumstance of holding converse with me 
she felt herself to be audacious. 

Audacious — and trustful! She would 
look at me shyly, whenever she had an- 
swered any question with something more 
than a mere yes or no, and in her look | 
would detect a tremor of fear, followed in- 
stantly by relief. I wasn’t angry, after 
all! Her eyes told me that she was thank- 
ful for this. I condescended to be pleased 
with hér faltering replies! | did not scorn 
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She never smiled; but her face took 
on an aspect of mingled gratitude and 
humbleness and—I come back to this 

and trust, which moved me profoundly. 

| had seen her, hitherto, as a fragile 
and unique image, alive but unattainable. 
Now | began to catch remote hints of a 
character behind that mask of white 
a character of limpid simplicity, yet all 
the more alluring and elusive for that very 
reason. Perfunctorily | had visited one 
or two of the other dwellings in the village, 
and had talked to a few of the workers; 
and — in spite of the introduction which, 
as it were, | brought from Father Richards, 
their friend—I could not but discern 
that the only person in the mines who had 
confidence in me was Kima. She trusted 
me; and what an immense and delicious 
faith her trust represented! 

| lay stress on this because | want you 
to understand that Kima’s beauty rapidly 
developed, for me, from its first obvious 
picturesqueness. As | familiarized my- 
self with it, on that second visit, it intensi- 
fied and became animate. She lived, she 
moved, she had being. We could exchange 
ideas. It was like exchanging ideas with 
a child. She was timorous, but swect 
and full of wonder — a wonder devoid of 
astonishment. She had a child’s inca- 
pacity for surprise. I might have told her 
the wildest fables, and she would have 
believed them all. 


her! 


HEN I tore myself away, my mad- 


ness was complete. | call it madness: 
there is no other word. I was utterly 
off my balance. I felt toward Kima the 
overmastering jealousy, obsession, covetous- 
ness 1 don’t know what to call it 

which an ardent connoisseur feels toward 
some rare and priceless work of art. I 
must rescue her. [| must beat down the 
wooden barriers with my own hands, if 
need be, to rescue her. Where to take 
her when | had brought her out? This 
| hardly considered. | would take her 
to Europe, perhaps; perhaps to Japan 
or America. | would educate her — it 
thrilled me to think of the joy of cultivat- 
ing the mind that lay behind those pen- 
sive eyes of jet; | would teach her to love 
her rescuer —already | fancied, in my 
madness, that she was more than merely 
curious about me. | would marry her, 
marry her in some country where such 
unions are not looked at askance, and where 


our marriage would be nobody’s business 
but our own. 

What a sensation she would create, 
clad in European attire, unique, exqui- 
site, with her face of ethereal alabaster 
and her enigmatic carmine lips! I was 
in a fool’s paradise. | imagined her by 
my side in London or New York, and 
the great folk of the earth astir over her 
beauty. I built the most ridiculous day- 
dreams. We should travel the _ globe, 
she and I. Or we should go far, far away, 
and settle in some cottage, and live alone 

idyllically, lovers whom the world would 
never approach. 


UT throughout this folly | was cun- 
ning — cunning. My cunning was 
despicable. I can not describe it; it is 
too mean a story. | gathered together all 
the money on which | could lay hands. | 
sent for money trom our bank at the coast. 
Gold—I had to have gold; no large 
sum, | dare say you would reckon it; but 
it was all I owned. I would buy as 
well as steal; I would descend to the ethics 
of the slave-market. I had to deal with 
the vile, and | must appeal to his vileness. 
Kima’s father — he was the first point 
of attack. He wanted opium, and more 
opium; and a foreign barbarian was ready 
to give him money wherewith to purchase 
it. He would have sold his daughter for 
half of what | offered. The old woman 
who lived with him would only have to 
work a little harder when his daughter 
had gone—that was all; and the two 
of them would soon console themselves with 
the drug that my bribe would obtain. 
They clutched the bribe, when they under- 
stood what it meant. 

The gate-keeper at the upper exit was 
equally easy to deal with. He took his 
handful of coins, and never so much as 
troubled to comprehend my reason for 
giving them. Brutish—they were brut- 
ish in their cupidity, these mine-dwellers. 
| hated them while | bribed them. 

The consent of Kima herself was still 
required. Not all at once did | put my 
proposition before her. The secret brib- 
ing had taken time—the negotiations 
were not transacted in a single visit to the 
caverns, and | was obliged to attend to 
my engagements at Han-yin. There were 
pians to be made at Han-yin — plans 
for the final escape, the voyage down the 
river, the boat that had to be bought. 
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Underwear 
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Comfort of Cotton 


ETTER protection against sick- 
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given by Duofold than by any other 
underwear. 

Duofold is a double garment, made of 
two fabrics which together weigh much 


less than ordinary underwear. The outer 


fabric is warm, light weight wool. The inner lining is soft, thin cotton. No 


wool touches the skin. 


and protects the flesh from the irritating wool. 


The cotton lining absorbs the moisture of the body 


The woolen outer fabric 


repels the Winter’s cold and retains the natural heat of the body. 


The two fabrics are joined by wide stitching 
through which the air circulates and keeps the 
garment fresh and dry. 

Your physician will explain the scientific 
reasons why this two-ply garment is more 
comfortable than ordinary underwear. 

Colds are caused by sudden chilling after 
overheating, and no other underwear keeps the 
body at so nearly natural heat under all changes 


of temperature as Duofold. 


Its woolen outer fabric keeps you from get- 
ting chilled as quickly as you do in an all-cot- 
ton garment. The cotton lining keeps you 
from perspiring so excessively as you do in 
all-wool underwear. 

Duofold keeps you warm, but it doesn’t scratch 
like all-wool underwear, the cotton inner fab- 
ric is soft as a rose. 

And Duofold doesn’t pinch or shrink like 
all-wool underwear. 


Duofold is made in union and two-piece suits in several 
weights and all sizes for Men, Women and Children. 


FREE! 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


Sample of Duofold Fabric 
and Booklet on request. 


47 Elizabeth St., Mohawk, N. Y. 
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bythe Use of 
Citicura Soap 


It appeals to dainty, dis- 
criminating women and sat- 
isfies the most fastidious. 
Assisted occasionally by 
Cuticura Ointment it keeps 
the skin clear and healthy, 
and prevents unwholesome 
conditions. 


%« SAMPLES FREE *% 


Cutieura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 


Town; Muller, Maciean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A, 





| it. For, you 


| find there. I saw 






I was mad, but | forgot nothing. I even 
wrote to the mission board, applying for 
furlough, in order that they might be pre- 


| pared to send a substitute pastor to the 
| town when I left. 


And, as | say, | had to talk to Kima. 
I told her about the world beyond the 
mine’s gate, and of what glories she might 
intelligence kindling 
in her eyes—and I saw her, tentatively, 
wistfully beginning to think. Of love | 
said nothing. I did not dare. But I saw 
that she watched for me, whenever | re- 
turned, with an increasing interest; at 
least, | thought so. No; I was sure of 
understand,— look at it 
how you will,—I was wonderful to her. 
| told of miracles she had never dreamed 
ot, and promised to show them to her, if 
she would but come with me when | asked 


| her to come. 


V 


HE day arrived. I! was in a frenzy of 
impatience and distracted with anx- 


| of sleep 


iety. My nerves were raw from lack 
I had not slept, save in the short- 
est snatches, for a week past. To-day 
was to see the end of it all. In the late 
afternoon | was to journey to the mine and 
bring Kima out. I would bring her out 
at night, from the upper exit. We should 
descend the mountain-side, reach our boat, 
and be down the river as far as Han- 
yin before dawn — Kima’s first dawn! 

| spent the early part of the day in ar- 
ranging my affairs at Han-yin, and in 
packing the luggage that would have to 
be sent after me when it was found that | 
had deserted my post and did not intend 
to return. | finished my packing, finished 
every other preparation. 

Then, without a backward glance, | left 
the compound and made my way toward 
the river-side, where a boat was awaiting 
me. And, at the very first street-corner, 
| met Father Richards. 

Were the powers of good contending for 
me against the powers of evil? Was Father 
Richards sent to binder me? 

| had not gone near Father Richards 
since that first excursion to the mines. 





| There was no one whom I less wished to 


| meet. 





But it was prudent not to avoid 
him. I went on. 

He greeted me. 

“You haven’t come to see me lately,” 
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” —Written for You 


This book tells you in a simple, straightforward 
way just what you want to know about building a 
home. It explains the superiority of 


Hno-Burn | 
Expanded Metal Lath 


as a base for interior plaster and outside stucce construction; but it 
is much more than an advertising booklet. 
This photograph shows a 


It begins with the selection of a building site; | pisster ‘panc! on 2 base of 
takes up grading; excavating; basement walls and Suenios Uetel Leth after 






















. . it had been subjected to a 
foundations; different types of roofs; as well as the temperature of 132% Fahren- 
construction of the walls. Spocustien exaiiiear uiee> 





ter on a metal lath foundation. 





It contains comparative figures; numerous photographs and 
floor plans of houses, together with cost; directions for over- 
coating frame houses and photographs of the results obtained. 

“ Practical Homebuilding” is a mine of helpful 
information along the very lines that most interest home- 
builders. 

Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 569. 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


956O0ld Colony Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Endorsed as Guardian 
of the [hroat by | 
Thousands of Physicians 


From an article in “The Medical 
Review of Reviews,” N.Y. Dec. 1911 

“I have found Formamint to be ar 
exceflerit antiseptic and bactericidc, 


hiarmiess in its action. exceedingly 
pleasant to take, capable of relieving 
painful local symptoms quickly and 
permanently. and of shortening the 
duration of inflamed conditions of the 
throat " 


From an article in ““The Lancet” 
March 28th, 1908 
The sole object of a medical lozenge 
is to keep part of the mouth or throct 
ne desires to treat bathed for a time ir 


a drug dissolved in the saliva. I know 
of only one medicated lozenge 
FORMAMINT—which meets this r 
quirement.’ 

Professor O. Chiari, M. D., Director 
of the Clinic for Throat and Nose cis 


eases, Vienna, writes 
“FORMAMINT"™ has been used 

a large number of patients with ¢ 

greatest success as a means of prophy 
actic mouth disinfection, and without 

the least harmful reaction.” 


FREE! 


So that you may see how ef- 
fective these pleasant Form- 
amint Tab- 
lets are in 
mouth and 
throat 
troubles, we 
will gladly 
mail you a 
generous sample tube on 
receipt of a 2c stamp to pay 
postage. Write for it today. 


















ECOGNIZING the importance of surgicat 

cleanliness of the throat—of keeping the del- 

icate membranes of the mouth and of the 

throat as free from harmful germ-life as may be— 

more than 10,000 physicians have strongly endorsed 
the regular use of Formamint. 


For Formamint, disinfecting the mouth and the 
throat, checks germs that settle on the throat lin- 
ings with every breath, and thus protects the system 
against infectious diseases of which sore throat is 
but one. 


And it is so easy and pleasant to take Formamint. 
The little tablet sets free in the saliva a germicide 
that kills harmful germ life and helps the system 
restore the tissues to health. 


For throats already sore, Formamint is excellent— 

far more effective than any gargle. But this preven- 

tive use—this protective use—is even more important 

because it safeguards the system. Let it be 

the guardian of yourthroat. At all druggists. 
A, WULFING & CO. 

32 K Irving Place, New York 


Affiliated with the Bauer Chemical Co. 
Makers of Sanatogen—The Food Tonic 
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he said. “I hear you’ve been ill. Also, 
you have revisited the cinnabar mines.” 

Of course he had heard! He _ heard 
everything. 

| mumbled that | had returned to the 
mines to collect further information. 

He looked at me keenly. 

“Good,” he said. “‘The more facts we 
obtain, the better. What is your opinion 


about the miners, now that — now that 


you have had time to think?” 

“They’re hopeless,” I said. 

“Nobody’s hopeless,” he replied. “But 
I think I see what you mean, and I may 
tell you that I agree. They must be 
saved from within, not from without. 
Whatever is to be done must be done with 
extraordinary precautions, or more harm 
than good will result. It’s not, in short, 
any use to talk, say, of ‘rescuing’ the in- 
dividual miners ——”’ 

“There’s one individual in the mines 
who can be rescued!” | exclaimed. 


"eect came from me in an angry 

torrent. 1 didn’t know why | was rav- 
ing like this, but I couldn’t stop myself. | 
told him that | had discovered a girl in 
the mines — a young woman; that she had 
never known opium, and that she was quite 
unlike any other person in the cinnabar 
caves. She must be rescued, | told him. 
I told him that I intended — some day — 
to rescue her. 

“Ff shall bring her out!” I shouted, as if 
he had contradicted me. “I insist on 
bringing her out!” 

His cold blue eyes pierced me. He 
was very stern. By a mere facial change, 
indefinable but tremendous, he had be- 
come the priest instead of the fricnd 
the celibate priest. 

I babbled: 

“| must rescue that girl. Humanity —” 

He broke in: 

“Why are you telling me this? Are 
you asking my opinion or my advice?” 

“Of course, | want your opinion and 
your advice!” 


“Then I give you my opinion,” he re- | 
torted. “Your mofives for rescuing this | 


girl are not the motives you represent.” 


“You think I should leave her to die in | 


the mine, if it is in my power to rescue her?” 
Then, in a renewed gush of bitterness, 
I cried: 
“Do you mean to say that you can 
definitely advise me not to rescue her?” 











Will your house last 
one hundred years? 


New York City has over a 
score of frame houses built 
before 1800. 

‘Well built,’’ you say. 
True, but well painted, too, 
and almost uniformly with 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. Such paint, 
tinted any color, is so fine that it sinks 
into every joint and wood pore. It is 
just elastic enough to prevent cracking, 
to keep the wood thoroughly covered 
and hence perfectly preserved. 


Write. for Paint Adviser No.97 

A group of prac- 

tical helps sent F REE 
Tells how to mix materials for any 
surface or weather condition; how to 
choose look-best and last-longest col- 
ors; how to estimate quantity of paint 


and probable cost; how to test paint 
for purity. 


| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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He looked at me gravely. 

“Since vou have asked me, | will tell 

you,” he said. His wordswere slow. “I do, 

definitely, advise you not to rescue her.” 


This Gas Mantle 
is soStTon4 ieee ta 
and Durable wing a mae men 
that it can 


follow him. No, I wouldn’t follow him — 
rt ty be (The 


not one inch. I wouldn’t endure any mote 
from him. He was a reactionary, a fanatic. 
I hated him; I hated all priestcraft! | 
swung round and went on toward the boat 

that awaited me at the river-bank. 

a at 

v HE final stage of my adventure will 
always be to me an incoherent min- 
gling of outrageous personal disgrace 
and a sublime exaltation. What | went 
through before I led Kima from the cinna- 
' bar caverns, I can never fully tell. I give 
you the outlines only when | say that the 
whole wretched business at. the last re- 
solved itself into an interminable and 
shabby haggling over — over Kima’s price. 
Her father’s cupidity had been aroused. 
He had been turning the matter over in 
| his mind since my previous visits, and 
had decided that, having already received 
one bribe, he might extort another. I 
don’t say I wasn’t prepared for this,— 
I had provided myself with money, ‘ of 
| course,— but it was necessary, for’ reasons 
_ of sheer self-preservation, not to part with 
a higher sum than could possibly be helped. 
A long journey lay before me; and to be 
stranded, penniless, with Kima, before 
that journey was concluded, would’ be 
frightful. To bargain with her father 
was, therefore, only common sense. | »had 
to bargain with him, and try to beat him 
down. But the humiliation of it all was 
perfectly abominable. I can’t tell you 
what a purgatory | went through as | 
argued with that old man, doled out coin 


after coin, and then saw, in the depths of 
( his small, deeply sunk eyes, the gleam 
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When you buy the ordinary unguaranteed 
gas mantle you take a chance. If it 
breaks from handling or from 
use, you are out the price 
of it; when you buy 


The 





























Gas Mantle 


The PERFECT Gas Mantle 
with the 
REAL Guarantee 


you buy perfect 
lighting service 
for at least 
ninety days. 
This is guar- 
anteed you. 
Should the 
mantle break, you 
can get a new 
one from your 
dealer; should that 
break, you can get 
another, and so on 
through the period 
of guarantee. Ina 
word, you are 
assured ninety 
days of perfect 
service no matter how 
many mantles it takes, 
But you will find that the 
mantie lasts very much 
longer than guarantee. 
It is made that way. 
Ask yourlight dealer. Insist 
upon thecarton showing red 
star on green background. 



















































of his decision to temporize and procrasti- 

nate and hold out for yet more. 
I could have carried off Kima by ‘force; 

| but her father, I had no doubt, would 
then have aroused his fellow villagers, and 
my plight would have been worse than 
ever. My resources were nearly at an end, 
and nothing could persuade Kima’s father 
that there was any hurry for him to make 
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These Engineers, Conductors and 
Trainmen of Fast Limited Passenger 
Trains, and thousands more, carry the 
Hamilton Watch because of its accuracy. 


Railroad men’s judgment of a watch 
commands respect. They agree on 
Hamilton Accuracy. Jewelers know 
how watches wear and they agree on 
Hamilton Durability. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book 
—*The Timekeeper’’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton models 
and gives interesting watch information. 


There are twenty-five models of the Hamilton 
Watch. Every one has Hamilton quality and Hamilton 
accuracy. They range in price from $12.25 for move- 
ment only (in Canada $12.50) up tothe superb Hamilton 
masterpiece at $150.00. Your jeweler can show you 
the Hamilton you want, either in a cased watch or in 
a movement only, to be fitted to any style case you 
select, or to your own watch case if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. F Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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Read the New Novel 
by the Author of 


UEED’ 


and VV S EVES” 


of whick 400,000 copies already have been sold 


IF you learned to love “Queed” and 
have lost yourself in the joyful 
pages of “*V.V’s Eyes,” Harrison’s 
new novel, “Angela’s Business,” is 
for you. It begins in the October 






































‘The Livest Magazine in America’, Bete xe 2 few of the 
i interesting features in the 
**Angela’s Business’’ repeats all the charm and October Merropo.iran: 
humor of the earlier books. But this time Mr. Harrison Really big fiction by 
has written a love story so original and ingenious in Booth Tarkington; W.W. 
its plot—and so important—that you will follow it with Jacobs; Larry Evans; Earl 
the piqued interest of a riddle. And it will set women Derr Biggers, and the 
readers by the ears. first of a series of great 
A young author starts out, with all the enthusiasm double-barrelled detective 
of youth—and lack of experience—to solve the great stories by Max Pemberton 
mystery of Woman and her Destiny. At the very out- and G. K. Chesterton. 
set of the quest, he himself falls headlong into his prob- . 
lem and all because of two Live Features 
real women, whose con- **The Correspondent and 
trasted types send his heart the Englishman,’’ by John 
groping as well as his head. Reed (Merropo.rran’s 
Of course he falls in love; war correspondent now in 
a of course he wins a woman. Europe). 
Poor Chap! But—what kind of woman “e : 
—- The United States of 
what chance is the right kind of woman? South America,’’ by Gran- 
: A great American story of Me Fostescue 
has he with today is “‘Angela’s Busi- oa Ge : ds.” 
Angela ?” ness,’” told with the charm . here rmany Stan md 
ef Lech: end Ge eee a big, timely and fair article. 
insight of Bernard Shaw. Six big art pages of ro- 
In the October METROPOLITAN tary gravure. 
—on all good newsstands—15 cents. 
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a conclusive decision as to the price he 
would accept. He would sink into a kind 
of coma of calculation; and time, pre- 
cious time, was fleeting. It had been al- 
ready dusk when I entered the mine. The 
night was passing. It was essential to the 
success of my train of plans that Kima 
and | should embark on the river in the 
earliest morning hours. And this old 
man sat there and drowsed, and waked 
to haggle, and drowsed again; but always, 
when I made a move to signify that the 
moment had come for our departure, he 
would begin to protest in a shrill, uncanny 
piping that threatened to be only too 
audible to any one in the village outside. 

Kima herself was not with us in this 
intolerable and petty drama; she had 
withdrawn into the inner room. Had she 
remained, I don’t think | could have stood 
it. I was grateful for the delicacy that 
had prompted her to retire. Neverthe- 
less, it was she who brought the sorry 
squabble to a close. 

She came forth from the inner room. | 
had just placed another coin—it was 
nearly my last — in the outstretched palm 
of her father. My eyes met hers, then 
fell. She had seen me buying her — and 
grudging the price! I stared at the ground 
at my feet, at the beaten mud floor of the 
dwelling. Then I heard her voice. 

“Enough!” she said. “Enough!” 

I looked at her father. He had shrunk 
back, huddling himself within his rags. 
His chin sank on his breast; his eyes lost 
their spark of life; he bowed his head. 

He had acquiesced. It was enough. 


IMA and | issued from the hut in which 

she had lived all her life, in which she 

had perhaps been born, and which she was 
never to see again. And even now my 
humiliation was not yet consummated; 
for we had to skulk, with painful precau- 
tions, by a roundabout route, to the side- 
shaft that led to the upper exit. We had 
to hide behind hummocks or sand-slopes 
when we heard an approaching footstep. 
And sometimes the passer-by was blind! 
I could never respect myself. again, | 
felt, after that dodging and cowardice, 
following on that mean trafficking of 
Kima’s person. Yet Kima, flitting beside 
me, and coming close tc me in the warm 
darkness while we hid from some passing 
peril— Kima gave me a sense of compan- | 
ionship that soothed the wound. 








You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous—full of Life 
and Energy. 





You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your body strong 
as “ature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as good 
as any woman. 

You can imcrease or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “I can do” 
but what “I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise fo their very 
best—awhy not you ? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 

















My pupils simply comply with Nature’s Laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the change in my 
complexion, it has lost that yellow 
color.” 

“Just think what you have done for 
me! Last year I weighed 216 Ibs., this 

year 146, and have not gained an ounce 
ck. Lam not wrinkled either. I feel 
so young and strong, no rheumatism, 
or sluggish liver. I can breathe 
now, too. It is surprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 years 
younger.” 

“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic since 
I began and I used to take one 
every night.” 

“My weight has in- 
creased 30 pounds. I don't 
know what indigestion is 
any more, and my nerves are 

so rested! I sleep like a baby.’ 


“Miss Cocroft, I have taken off 
my glasses and my catarrh is so 
much better. Isn't that ggod?” 


“I feel as if I could look every man, 
woman and child in the face with the 
feeling that I am growing — spirit- 
ually, physically and mentaily. Really 
I am a stronger, better woman I 
don't know how to tell you or to 
thank you.” 

Reports like these come to me every 
day. Do you wonder I want to help 
every woman to vibrant health and 
happiness? Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence 
is held in strict confidence If I 
cannot help you I will tell you 
what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and con- 
tains other information of vital interest to women. Every 
woman is welcome to it. Write forit. If you do not need me, 
you may be able to help a dear friend. I have had a wonderful 
end and I'd like to tell you about it. I am at my desk 
daily from 8 until 5. 
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Dept.95 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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nized authority upon the scientific care of the health 
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| had groveled, in the mine; but this 
prize was worth it. [| had won her! There 
was no doubt, now, that she really wanted 
to come with me. 

Did she love me? Perhaps not — or 
perhaps ske did not know it for love; but, 
at any rate, she was willing to follow 
me into a future of the mysteriousness 
of which we can have no conception. | 
vowed she would never regret her belief 
in me. 


E clambered steadily toward the shaft- 

exit. The way was long, and my im- 
patience made it seem longer. And, when 
we eventually reached the gate, behold, 
its guardian was asleep in his little lodge, 
and could not be awakened. He was 
obviously under the influence of opium —, 
opium bought, perhaps, with the bribe 
that | had given him. I bawled into his 
ear and: shook his inanimate body. He 
only rolled over on the mat on which he 
had been lying, and lay like a corpse. 

| was past all scruples. I searched his 
lodge for the key, and, failing to find it, 
searched his body. I found the key, hid- 
den in some obscure fold of his garments. 
4 minute later | had dragged Kima, at 
last, from the mine. 

She was trembling violently. The night 
air, chill and pure, struck our faces. The 
darkness was intense; there were neither 
stars nor moon. I could not see where 
| was going; but | tugged at Kima’s hand, 
and we stumbled forward up the slope 
beyond the gate. We were, I knew, in 
the gully that led on to the hillside; and 
presently, looking upward, | made out vague 
looming shapes — masses of rock, gigantic 
against a very slightly lighter tone, that of 
the sky. 

Kima, | noticed, saw far more clearly 
than I did. She avoided obstacles over 
which | tripped. But her breath came in 
gasps. She was enormously excited. 

We had climbed the last hundred yards 
of the cleft, and all at once, without see- 
ing anything,— for the darkness was still 
absolute,— | realized that we were stand- 
ing on the plateau that constituted the 
final exit from the upper part of the cin- 
,nabar caverns. Around us lay a void of 
blackness; I could not even detect the 
outlines of the mountain-ranges that | 
knew were before us. Blackness, black- 
ness everywhere. But we were free! Now, 
for the first time, I felt it. We were free. 


-help. 


The descent of the mountain-side, in 
that pitchy darkness, would have been 
too hazardous. I had counted on star- 
light; but there was no starlight, not a 
glimmer. The night was like a _ wall. 
And Kima, who might have penctrated 
the gloom, who might have led me where 
I was unable to lead her, was plainly too 
bewildered — perhaps . too _ terrified — to 
Her hand clung to mine, but she 
had collapsed, and was cowering, now, 
on the same mound of turf, | think, on 
which | had rested when Father Richards 
and I had first come forth here. I spoke 
to her soothingly, and she murmured some 
response. But it was clear that we could 
go no farther. We must wait for daylight. 

| sat down beside Kima. | felt for her 
other hand, and found it groping in the 
grass-blades. And by-and-by, as if soothed, 
she breathed a sigh of content. The 
physical contact with the  grass-blades 
— of course she hadimever seen, much less 
touched, grass-blades before — had paci- 
fied her. She had been afraid, not of the 
darkness — darkness, as such; had no 
terrors for her— but of the unknown. 
The grass-blades were the unknown — 
part of the unknown; and lo, they were 
pleasant to her fingers. It was reassuring. 


BEGAN to tell her why we were wait- 

ing. We were waiting for light —a 
light, | took care to warn her, such as she 
had never seen or dreamed of, far brighter 
and far more beautiful than that which 
would be effused if all the lanterns in the 
world were combined into one lantern. As 
1 talked, it occurred to me that it would 
be excellent policy to wait at this spot, not 
merely for daybreak, but for the sunrise. 
The sunrise would be gorgeous, viewed 
from this altitude; and we should not 
have long to wait, for daybreak and sun- 
rise are almost simultaneous here. [| had 
lost, now, all sense of danger. There was 
not the remotest probability that we 
should be pursued. Yes, | would show 
Kima the sunrise; and then, only then, 
when I had convinced her of the wonder- 
fulness of this new universe, carry her off 
to the river and to our ultimate retreat. 

I would show her the sunrise! It makes 
me writhe, now, to recall how I congratu- 
lated myself on this idea of showing her 
the sunrise. A showman —1I planned to 
be a showman of sunrises, and other magics. 
I believe | boasted, by implication, boasted 
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The right note in dress 


HEN you gather around the banjo you 
don’t want to have to think about 
your clothes. 






If you’re w earing ours you needn’t think about them; 
you ‘ll know beforehand that they’re right in every way; 
in style, fit, fabrics, tailoring. 






The only time you need to think about such clothes as ours is 
when you buy them; you want to be sure our mark isin them and 
pay enough to get the best value possible — $25 or more. 




















Look for this illustration, in colors, in the win- 
dow of the clothier who sells our goods in 
your own city. Send for The Style Book. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 








Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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“This is the Best 
Underwear that 
we can 
buy ” 


= 













Every . S 
Dealer. =. 


well versed in men’s 
wear holds Cooper-of- 
Bennington Spring- 
Needle Underwear in 
highest esteem. He knows 
Cooper-of- Bennington in- 
vented and makesthe machines 
that knit this beautiful, springy 
fabric and that for nearly forty 
years he has been gaining an 
efficiency in manufacturing 
Sesine-Neodle Underwear 


that has never been equaled. 
Take home a suit of the 


Original Spring-Needle 
it Underwear 
Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 


and get the expert opinion of your 
wife, or mother, or sister. She 





knows fabrics almost instinctively. 
She will know at first sight and feel 
that this underwear is unexcelled in 
fineness and luxury of softness and 


that it will wash beautifully. In the 
best men’s stores and departments. 


























of the coming sunrise. It was to be my sun- 
rise, my fulfilled pledge of marvels in return 
for her trust in me. It would be really 
rather a sumptuous coup de thédtre, you 
perceive, to contirm her trust, and to im- 
press her with my prescience and sagacity. 

I discoursed, in an inflated style, of 
sunrises. | was “preparing” her for the 
sunrise — a prodigy for which I had never 
prepared myself. [| prated of miracles, 


| and, as I prated, the miracle itself began 
_ to unfold. 


And I ceased to prate. 


HE mountains in front of us were vis- 
ible. Enormous, somber, rigid as death, 
they rolled on every side of us, a sea of 
frozen ebony billows, terrible in their stately 
silence. The valleys between them were 
of a lighter tint. A wool-like accumula- 
tion of mist lay stagnant in the hollows 
and emitted a ghostly shimmer. The 
sky had grown pale, and | saw that it was 
thick with clouds, which were streaming 
rapidly toward the south, driven by some 
current of air which did not reach us at 
this lower level. 
Clouds! So the sunrise might not be 
very dramatic, after all. Still, to Kima, 


even the duller sort of dawn would be 
remarkable. Nevertheless, I was disap- 
pointed. | was beginning to feel cold, 
too, and tired—-and hungry. Yes, it 


is prosaic, but the gnawings of hunger sum- 
marily obtruded themselves on my spirit. 
I hadn’t eaten since the morning of the 
previous day; and, now I came to think 
of ‘it, | must be feeling wretched not so 
much because of the ordeal I had been 
through as by reason of sheer lack of nour- 
ishment. Something to eat. Of course 
— that was what I| required. 

I put my hand in my pocket and found 
a parcel of sandwiches | had put there. | 
pulled it out, took a sandwich, and returned 
the remainder to my pocket. The taste 
of the food in my mouth revived me; 
and, at the same instant, I realized that 
for the last five minutes or more Kima’s 
hand had not been in mine. 


AM concealing nothing from you, and I 

now confess that in my sudden and over- 
mastering desire for food I had actually, 
for the moment, forgotten Kima— had 
forgotten even the promised transforma- 
tion scene of the dawn. It appals me, 
now, to think of this; but it was so. 
| looked round at her, and discovered that 
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IVERS @POND PIANOS 


ee THE PRINCESS GRAND 


The supreme piano-type is the 
grand. The “Princess” shown 
here is its most noteworthy ad- 
aptation to the price and space 
requirements of the American 
home. How little room it takes 
is shown by a paper floor pattern 
mailed on request. How delight- 
fully easy its purchase is told by 
our catalogue, and personal letter, 
mailed on request. We build a 
complete line of highest quality 
grands, players and _ uprights. 


, Wherever in the United States 
we have no dealer we quote lowest 
prices and ship direct upon our easy 
payment plan. Liberal exchange 
allowance for old pianos. Our cata- 
logue tells. Write for it now. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 
161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




























































have sold thousands of 
isere’s Readers relia- 
j ble Jewelry and Silverware 
» direct by mail. I have satis- | 
fied them and can satisfy you. 
We — a Big Catalog of 
Diz am ymnds, Watches, Ring: 
Gol dand Silver Je welry, il- 


The HOLMES COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
Diamonds-Jewelry- Silverware 








> Our Splendid Catalog is a Big 
Embroidery Set 22. Pcs head 
our goods we offer you this beantiful Sewing Set, THaT EVERY wows 
wzepe, for ower $1.00. An ideal set to own yourself, or for a birthday 
or holiday cift. Catalog Price 


11153 Stilette 5 'o inebes long, adjustable a.25 
11009 Sterk Embroidery Seissors—finest ster! 50 
11177 Turtle Tape Measure—silver plate . 
11098 Emery, Sterling top, silk tasse! 20 
11087 Sterling Sliver Thimbie—any see -24 
11301 Embroidery Hoop, 5 inch -15 


Neart-shaped Satin-lined Case . 25 
Value $1.95 


Pin a dollar om Goon upon, write your name and address plainly; 
d send to The Ce You U be pleaced, or your money will 
come hock quick. owe wih also send our big catalog, rues. 














ver and Plated Tab leware, 
Toilet and Leather Goods, and Novelties 
—of rings alone there are several hund- 
red designs. The Holmes catalog is a 
splendid guide for Jewelry shoppers. 
Our Catalog pictures thousands of 
rym articles suitable for Christmas, 
‘edding, and Birthday presents. It 
solves the gift problem for old and young. 
We give you hi b quality, low prices, and 
sure service. We will please you or re- 
turn your money. Youdon't have to buy. 
Just write your name an d address on the 
coupon or on a post card, and mail it— 


that’s all. A. W. Holmes, Pres. 


Just Say to Yourself 
THE HOLMES CATALOG will save 


me time, money and trouble—it tells the 
easiest, safest and best way to do my 
jewelry shopping. 

THE HOLMES CO. give me honest, 
friendly service; they are prompt; their 
prices are low; they are reliable. 

I take no risk—they guarantee safe 
and free delivery, and they guarantee to 
please me or to return my money. 


1 will send for their Free Catalog =~ 


now, it will solve all my gift 
lems—it is full of suggestions. 
I wili Gill out the coupon now—it 1 
isn’t a day too soon. 
dollar for that Sewing Set — every 


l I want the Big Holmes‘ 


I will send a | 


Size, 2 inches wide—only 50c 


Every woman likes a tea strainer—if only 


it wouldn't drip Here's one that can't 
drip and is Just as easy to use as the old 
kind—the picture te!ls the story 

NEVERDKIP TEA STRAINER saves its 
price every week by keeping stains off table 
linen 

11083. Heavy Silver Plate, 50 cents 

Mail us 50 cents in 2-cent stamps with 
Coupon for strainer. We'll send with it 
FREE our Big “‘Shoppers-Guide’’ Catalog. 











— ee eee ee C+ 
Holmes Co., 242 Elmwood, Providence. R. 1. 


atalog by return m 


enclose § Send me 


woman needs one; or fifty cents | Name 


for that never drip tea strainer— 
it’s needed in every home. 





Street 
Town 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 


| FREE. 
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she had relinquished my hand in order to 
be able to crush both of hers over her face. 

The light—that crepuscular light — 
was hurting her eyes. 

As | looked at her,—I could now see 
her distinctly,— and saw with what force 
she flattened her palms against her eyes, 
1 think | began to have some misgivings. 
| thrust them from me. | told myself 
that this would be, for her, only a passing 
phase of discomtort. Rather a daunting 
crisis, one might assume; but, with my sup- 
port, she would come through it uninjured. 

I slid my arm round her shoulder and 
comforted her. There was nothing to be 
afraid of, | said. This was merely the 
commencement of the wonders that I had 
prophesied. And then I took a thick scarf, 
which | had been wearing round my throat, 
and bound it over her eyes, very gently 
removing her hands for the purpose. 

She consented; then surprised me by 
burying her face in my breast. 

I felt that she trembled; but by degrees 
this trembling slackened, and She lay upon 
my breast in perfect passivity. I held her 
to me, and the abandonment of her attitude 
was so complete, so confiding, that | felt a 
happiness beyond speech. I looked down on 
the bent head of coal-black, glossy hair, and 
pressed my lips to it—stealthily. 


LIFTED my gaze, and saw that day- 

light was approaching. The ranges were 
clear before me, rising in desolate pomp 
out of unruffled lakes of silvery vapor. 
On the sky-line in the east there was a film 
of palest rose in the midst of a faintly 
greenish opalescence. Overhead the clouds 
still raced endlessly; but there were rifts 
in them, now, through which | saw the 
vault of blue. 

The panorama was ' 
emotions were at a hig. itch. I said to 
myself that | should 2 ‘vs cherish the 
memory of this as the most romantic mo- 
ment of my life. 

Kima’s arms untwined. She drew back 
from me. She was looking round, through 
the scarf, at the coming dawn. 

How much of it she could see through 
the folds of the scarf, it was impossible to 
guess; and | was on the point of speaking 
to her, and suggesting that | might unfold 
it so as to allow her, bit by bit, to 
accustom her eyes to the light, when she 
suddenly slipped from the mound on which 
we sat and dropped to her knees. 


impressive. My 


She had faced eastward and clasped 
her hands. 

She was worshiping, making obeisa:ce 
to the dawn. 

I was startled. 
her, then restrained myself. 
muttering something—some_ devotional 
formula—I don’t know what. I had never 
investigated the religious beliefs, if they had 
any, of the mine-dwellers. | coukin’t hear 
what she was saying; | didn’t understand. 
But there was no question of what she was 
doing. She was worshiping — bowing down 
in homage before the brightness of the 
dawn—that muffled brightness which she 
could see through the scarf. 


I took a step toward 
1 heard her 


HROUGH the scarf! If this foretaste 

of the dawn, a mere turbid twilight, 
as it must have been, made her fall down 
and worship— I shuddered. 

Gazing at Kima as she knelt and poured 
forth her invocation or prayer, | felt a 
sinking of the heart. What had | done? 
Hadn’t I warned her? Hadn’t | told her 
—told her over and over again — what 
the dawn would be like? WHadn’t I taken 
the utmost pains to make the phenomenon 
clear to her, so that she should not be 
afraid? Afraid? 1 looked at her again. 
Was she afraid? Wasn’t she rather re- 
joicing? Wasn't her posture less that of 
fear than of ecstasy? 

With an invincible and passionate ego- 
tism, | pulled myself together. Even now, 
with this spectacle of Kima’s devoutness 
before me, | wouldn’t give in. Even now, 
my lesson was unlearned. I owned to 
myself that there had been a miscalcula- 
tion. I owned, with a wrench, that | 
hadn’t entirely anticipated — this. I had 
foreseen that the daylight- would be mirac- 
ulous, to Kima, but not how miraculous. 
My idea of its miraculousness was feeble 
compared wiih hers. I had described the 
coming of the light; but my description 
had been bald and paltry as an introduc- 
tion to the thing itself. I had found 
time to munch a sandwich! And I had 
secretly hoped that she would venerate 
me for. showing her the light; instead, 
she knelt and praised the light itself. 

But I clung, tenaciously, to my self- 
esteem. I wouldn’t admit my unwisdom. 
It would all come right presently; and 
Father Richards 

What had made me think of Father 
Richards then? Had he possessed some 
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Resinol Soap 


improves complexions 


the healing, antiseptic Resinol bal- 
sams soothe and cleanse the pores, 


Try this easy way to clear your 
skin: Bathe your face for several 
minutes with Resinol Soap 
warm water, working the creamy 
lather into the skin gently with the 
finger-tips. Then off with 
more Rgsinol Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of clear cold 
water to close the pores. 


and 


wash 


Do this once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how quickly 


remove pimples and blackheads, and 
the complexion clear, fresh 
and velvety. When the skin is in 
very bad condition, apply a little 
Resinol Ointment and let it remain 
on ten minutes before the final wash- 
ing with Resinol Soap. 


leave 


Resinol Soap costs but twenty-five cents at all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. For a guestroom size trial cake, 
write to Dept. 33-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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66 ATTER OUT”—and the game is ended. The famous spit - ball 
pitcher, making a season’s record, slowly rolled his bit of PIPER 
Heidsieck in his cheek and smiled. 

The majority of Big League stars find the ‘““PIPER” habit good for 
nerve, mind and muscle. They enjoy the same high-grade plug tobacco 
that is the favorite of men of wealth and prominence in business, the profes- 
sions and public life . . . PIPER Heidsieck. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


PLUG TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


PIPER Heidsieck is the very highest type of 
plug tobacco in the world. Its rich wine- like 
flavor is wonderfully satisfying to the taste. 
This delicious “Champagne Flavor” is found 
only in “PIPER.” Every leaf of ripe 
golden-brown tobacco used in PIPER 
Heidsieck is carefully selected from 
Nature’s choicest crops—clean, 
sweet and delightfully mellow. 

The richness is blended even- 

ly through the plug, so that 
every piece of “PIPER” gives 
full satisfaction. 


Send 10c and your deal- 
er’s name, and we will mail FREE 
you prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
a full-size 10c cut of “PIPER” and a handsome 
leather pouch, FREE. Tobacco, pouch and mail- 
ing expenses cost us 20c and we are glad to spend 
the money to get you to try “PIPER.” 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Roon 1166, 111 Fifth Ave., New York City 























Sold by dealers 
every where, 
in all size 
cuts, from 
5c up. 
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Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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occult prevision? No—nonsense! He 
couldn’t have foreseen — Besides, nothing 
very dreadful was going to happen After 
all, the Chinese are nature-worshipers 
Taoism, even the more debased Taoism, 
is at. bottom nature-worship. Taoism, | 
reminded myself, with a sort of inward 
bluster, dates from the sixth century B.C 
“The common people in China’’— I. al- 
most heard myself reciting the sentence, 
a sentence from a lecture | had once de- 
livered in my student days —“are animists, 
or nature-worshipers.”” What are 
“common people,” by-the-by? They 
nothing worshipful in nature. No miracle 
for them, in the pageant of the dawn! 


our 


sce 


N the midst of this whirl of mane and 

frantic speculations and forebodings, | 
raised my eyes from Kima’s kneeling figure, 
and saw — the sun. 

It was a burnished ball, emerging, as 
| looked, from a bed of fog. Moment by 
moment, it grew more distinct, more and 
more fiery. The clouds were furling off 
from it like ornate curtains drawn from 
before an immense and inconceivable fur- 


nace. Its rays were drinking the vapors 
of the world. | saw them reeking up 
from the abysses, like*steam. And then 
I saw the sun as an Eve. 

I stood, staring and dizzy; and beside 


me | heard a movement. Kima had risen 
from her knees, and was standing too, con 


fronting the sun. Her body was strung 
taut and quivering. The light, beating 


upon us ever brighter and brighter, was 
round her like a halo. 

“What is this?” The words burst from 
her in a cry of awe. “What is this?” 

The sun swam clear of the clouds. Its 
full force rained upon us. And suddenly 
1 heard Kima again: 

“I must look!” 

With a gesture at once sublime and de- 
spairing, she tore the bandage from her brow. 

I was paralyzed. | knew — knew — that 
Kima was lost to me; but | could not move. 

She gazéd, entranced, for one tremendous 
moment, full into the face of the sun, then 
fell on her knees, and in an abandonment of 
adulation prostrated herself to the ground, 
her hands outspread in abject reverence. 


OW long | stood, distraught with help- 
less dread, | do not know. The sun 

rose higher and higher. The lakes of mist 
vanished, noiselessly, from the valleys. The 

























The Autographic Kodak 


Date and title your negatives, permanently, 
at the time you make them. 


"TOUCH a spring and a door opens in the 

back of the Kodak; write on the red 
piper of the Autographic Film Cartridge ; 
close door. Upon development a permanent 
photographic reproduction of the writing 
will appear on the intersections between the 
negatives. You can have this writing appear 
on the prints or not, just as you choose. 

The places of interest you visit, interesting facts 
about the children, their age at the time the picture was 
made, the light conditions. stop and exposure for every 
negative, the date—all these things add to the value of 
every picture. 


The greatest Photographic advance in twenty years. 

No. 34 Autographic Kodak, pictures 34% x 5% in., 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
The Kodak City, 


$22.50 


At ail Kodak Dealer's. 
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Clean Homes and Time to 
Enjoy Them 
EFFICIENT, easy running, self-adjusting, 

dust confining and quick, 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco”” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
has wonderful influence in keeping the home 
clean and bright and at the same time giving milady the 
leisure to enjoy it. The Bissell is the housewives’ handiest 
helper—it is the reliable, inexpensive cleaning device for 
every day use. A second sweeper for upstairs means just 
double the convenience. Prices $2.75 to $5.75. All the 
better dealers sell them. Booklet on request. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Niagara Falls, Cana. 


“WESWEEP THE WORLD” 
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Zpo wSlealing’ o> 


F you arein any way interested in a 
new nasties system ry are wo See 
for somethin 

price (not competitive), t 4 roar catalog. 
The ajetine Syston & Hi - yl 

practi m o 

ost important of all Lym — Fe a 


walt! sega its sobs cmieen te 
Moline Vacuum-Vapor Heating Co. 
Dept. I ., Moline, Ill. 
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mountain-ridges came up more and more 
boldly against the sky. I saw the gap in 
the hills, and through the gap the toy-like 
roofs of Han-yin, very far off, surrounded 
by the half circle of the river. Han-yin 
—the post of duty that I had deserted! 
And still Kima remained prostrate, mo- 
tionless; and still | dared not stir. 

But at last, with an effort that was 
pain, | bent down and touched her. 

She paid no heed. 

I tried to raise her. 

She was inert. She slipped sideways 
in my hands, and I saw her face. 

It was the face of one who had beheld 
in the firmament a radiance unimaginable. 
Its dazzling and calamitous grandeur had 
stricken her to the earth, and stunned her 
in her adoration of its peerless majesty. 
She had lifted up her eyes to the glister- 
ing portent of the risen sun; she had rested 
them upon that stupefying blaze; she had 
seen the light ineffable. She had looked 
upon the sun’s magnificence, and the lus- 
ter of its flaming was too dire to be borne. 
In that unendurable splendor she had 
thought she saw God. And, in the terror 
and bliss of that revelation, her soul had 
been set free. 
Kima was dead! 


HE missionary’s voice fell and ceased. 
There was no sound but the rumbling 
pulsation of the engines beneath our feet 
and the hiss of the spray against the steam- 
er’s side. Ahead of us the horizon had 
lightened, and high above it a fragment of 
cumulus, like a floating island of carved 
ivory, was already catching the beams 
from the invisible sun. 

“So now, perhaps, you understand,” 
the missionary said, with a strange and pa- 
thetic quiescence, “why it is that I await 
the dawn. I have vowed to see many 
dawns — and to see them in 'owliness and 
abasement, forgetting nothing. I had never 
seen the sun until Kima showed it to me. 
‘Mine eyes were holden 

“I had thought to possess myself of a 
forbidden treasure, and, at the moment 
when I seemed to have triumphed, it had 
been taken from me. Kima was dead; 
and —I say it in all reverence — she had 
died for me. I was a penitent, as | knelt 
at her side —a penitent in the midst of 
my remorse. I bowed to the awfulness 
of my punishment; | worshiped the Power 
that dealt the blow. Anguish racked me, 
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Read 


These Startling |. 


Furnace Facts 


When thousands of users write us letters 
similar to Mr. Boughn’s, shown here, you 
car. make up your mind that Williamson 
NEW-FEED Underfeed Furnaces and 
Boilers make good our guarantee to “Cut 
Coal Bills 14 to 4.” 





success. 


moval of ashes is all that is required. An 
even, economical heat in the home. 





Here’s the Letter! 


This is the third winter I have used the UNDER- 
FEED furnace, and I can state with accuracy that by 
using slack or pea coal I save 50 per cent over the 
anthracite. My coal bill last year was $30. This year 
it will be about $25. My coal costs me $3.75 a ton on 
track here. In rorr I used anthracite and my bill was 
$00. Size of my house is 26 feet by 28 feet 


18-foot posts. 
I have never had any other expense. 





I believe that the 
UNDERFEED will do as its manufacturers’ promise 
Save 50 per cent in coal bills 


CHAS. W. BOUGHN, Walthill, Neb. 


We Have IMPROVED the Underfeed 


For fourteen years, and with over 25,000 users, the Underfeed was an amazing 
Now we have added a number of real improvemenis. 
FEED Underfeed now requires less coal, less attention and Jess effort than ever. 
The attention of a 12-year-old boy éwice a day for firing and once every week for re- 
Underfeed in the 


The Williamson NEW- 


basement means clean, 
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ILLIAMSON 


NDERFEED 


meh ata t Bon —t_Ur- Bale Ge -fee Oe —) a 





If you are building; if your fur- 
nace or boiler is unsatisfactory ; if 
you use stoves or grates; if you 
want to reduce your high heating 
costs, then send in the coupon. 
The facts we will send will sur- 
prise you. Doit today. 


This Free Book 











Cut Coal Bills 


With the Underfeed, coal is fed from below. 


soot, clinkers, smell and dirt, and but few ashes. 
or boiler does this. 
or other building 
Adapted to warm air, steam and hot water. 


the Williamson NEW-FEED Underieed 
We Guarantee a 50% 


With every Williamson NEW-FEED 
Underfeed furnace or boiler, when 
properly installed and operated, we guar 
antee a saving of at least so per cent in 
your coal bills. This guarantee is backed 
by a $1,000,000 corporation. You take no 
chances. The burden of proof is on the 
Underfeed. It has made good for thou- 
sands of others — it will make good for 
you. Fill out and mail the coupon now 


The Williamson Heater Company 
(Formerly The Peck- Williamson Co.) 
412 W. Fifth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


to % 


All the 
Smoke and gases are burned up, making more heat with no smoke, 
No other furnace 
Soon pays for itself in any home, store, church, hall 
Adds to renting and selling value of building. 
Don’t take 
step towards buying any heating outfit until you have investigated 


Saving in Your Coal Bills! 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 


Tells the 
Story 













fire is on top. 


the first 
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COUPON TO US NOW 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
| 412 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


i I would like to know hew to cut my coal bills 





from % to % with a Williamson New-Feed 
l Underfeed. 
Warm Air Steam or Hot Water 


(Mark an X after System interested in) 
Name 


i 
| iddress 
i 


i My Dealer's Name is 41) 
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New-dskin, 


for cuts — 


to prevent infection 










New-Skin is antiseptic and germ-killing. 
It is a liquid. When applied it dries and 
forms a tough, transparent “skin” that pro- 
tects the wound from dirt and germs and 
allows it to heal naturally. 







Always look a 
for the name! mage I 


New-Skin should be kept on hand 
for emergencies in every home, school, 
office and factory. 

It is put up galy in glass. 10c. and 
25c., at druggists. Medium size sent by 
mail poste (U.S. 25e, Canada 35c). 
Dept. H 









EWSKIN CO., New York. 








You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten min- 
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home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.”"—Susanna Cocroft. 
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but it purified me. On that mountain- 


| and the nails are broken. 


| facing eastward. 





side | confessed my sin.” 

He paused, then resumed: 

“My hands, as you see, are wounded 
I buried Kima 
with these two hands of mine, digging a 
grave for her high upon the mountain, 
I left her there, at fast. 
Life had to be lived still, and | must leave 
that place of tribulation and go down to 
meet, the years that were to come. 

“| left Han-yin. I left the problem of 
the cinnabar caverns to Father Richards. 
He will solve it. The mine-serfs will be 
freed. But I—I am on my way home. 
Some day, perhaps, | shall return to China, 
to preach again; but, in the meantime, 
I have many questions to ask myself, and 
I must not flinch from them. I have to 
think things over; | have to revise my 
point of view; I have to find my faith 
afresh, and to be assured that it is worthy 
to be offered to others —to others who, 
maybe, are seeing glory and the King of 
Glory where we, in our crass blindness and 
sloth, see naught that is divine.” 

Silence fell. A piercing ray of light had 
touched the missionary’s face. Dawn had 
come. The waves began to glitter. They 
made a diamond pathway to the world’s rim. 

The sun! Slowly it rose above the gilded 
sea. And, as it rose, ] saw that my com- 
panion had forgotten my presence. His eyes 
had closed; his lips were moving in prayer. 


STOLE away. As I passed the smoking- 

saloon door, it opened, and one of the 
revelers stumbled forth, followed by a 
gush of tobacco-scented warmth and the 
fumes of spirits. His shirt-front was crum- 
pled, and hic steps were uncertain. 

He hailed me: 

“Hullo! Daylight already? Sua’s up, 
I see. Beastly it looks, too. Always 
does look beastly, when you've been mak- 
ing a night of it.” 

| tried to push past him to my cabin; 
but he gripped me hilariously. 

“You ought to have stopped with us, ol’ 
man,” he said. “‘We’ve had some yarns, 
in there,”— he nodded toward the smoke- 
room,—‘“ well, you know what these chaps 
are, when they get yarning. We've had 
some yarns’d fairly make your hair curl!” 
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Weak Arches? 


Are the muscles of your 
legs sore and stiff? 


Are your insteps tired every 
night and tender in the 
morning ? 

Then you should wear Foster 
Orthopedic Rubber Heeis. 
The corner of the heel extends 

down under the shank of the 
shoe thus preventing the arch 
from falling or the shoe from 
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pavements. That means safety. 


Then, again, the Foster Friction Plug 
resists wear, and the extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency—meaning 
not only comfort, but, economy. 












And then,again—there are no holes 
in the heels to track mud and dirt. 
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Rubber Heels — black or tan— 
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[Continued from page 91] 


And so it was that Hilda,— outwardly 
cool, if a thought pale and tired, but 
inwardly blazing with resentment that 
the thing should be necessary at all,— 
passing M. Levy’s desk as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world that she 
should be there, greeted him cordially and 
accepted the chair he offered. 

“You have been away?” said he, all 
smiles. 

Hilda thought quickly. They must have 
been trying to find her at the big hotel on 
the Rue de Rivoli. So she nodded, then 
guarded the nod with the statement: “Not 
out of Paris, but with friends.” 


ER thoughts raced on and on, around 

and ahead of the present situation. It 
was going to be difficult. That miserably 
unstable thing, her reputation, would crash 
right here, were she not exceedingly skilful 
in creating a plausible impression. The 
one thing, above all others, that she could 
not tell was the truth. It had come to 
lying—no doubt of that, now — down- 
right, wretched lying. So much had a 


warm impulse done for her on an empty, 


rudderless day. No use even considering 
the matter now. And yet, the truth was 
beautiful — the most beautiful experience 
in her barren life. She was doing a natural 
thing, a human thing, an essentially decent 
and fine thing. And she had to cover it up 
— lie about it. 

For one deep moment a great uprush of 
anger swayed within her. And she sat 
there calmly, smiling a little and idly fin- 
gering a corner of the green desk-blotter. 
She was as beautiful as ever, M. Levy 
thought, studying her through mild eyes. 
A fine woman — a driver; and with a good 
business head! Some of the others were 
cats. He wondered how she managed to 
look so young. Possibly she really was 
young. Who could say? -At that, how- 
ever, she did look tired. 

“You have worked -hard,” he observed. 

She nodded. “I’m going to take a 
vacation,”” said she —“‘the first regular va- 
cation in years.” 

“Ah — splendid!” said he. 
remain on this side ?”’ 

She nodded again. “For the present — 
traveling a bit with friends. It will be nice 
to be a human being for a month or so.” 

M. Levy sighed. “It is always nice to 
be a human being.” 


“You will 


“Yes. I will send you a memorandum 
about the March shipments. We have 
covered everything else, | think.” 

“Everything. You are not to concern 
yourself. I will attend to it all.” 

“Thank you. I shall have to leave it in 
your hands, anyway; for | am dropping 
all work.” She sobered. 

“Of course,” he replied. 
in no other way.” 

“If any letters should come here, for- 
ward them through the American Express. 
I am leaving my hotel, of course.” 

He noted this down. 

They chatted a few minutes longer; 
then she rose to go. 

“By the way,” said he, “your Mr. Aitche- 
son is in Paris.” 

Hilda stood there by his desk, silent for 
aflash. Thenshe was smiling again — a cool, 
self-possessed woman. A woman with a 
good business head! 

“He was inquiring for you yesterday. I 
think he tried to find you at your hotel.” 

So it was Stanley who had been looking 
for her. She wished now that she had 
not given this man her forwarding address. 
But she could not recall it. Above all, she 
must display no feeling against Stanley. 
She could only let it go. 

She had to meve on now, anyway; for 
May Isbell was arriving at eleven-thirty 
from the South. She must meet May, take 
her to luncheon, and pack her off for Calais 
at three. 


“One can rest 


HE few hours with her assistant proved 

less difficult than she had feared. May 
was suspended between a fresh enthusiasm 
over the costumes she had seen on the Riviera 
and a startled concern over the heavy re- 
sponsibility that confronted her in return- 
ing alone. Hilda took her to the Café de 
Paris, and, until time to leave for the train, 
kept her mind occupied with detailed in- 
structions for the spring display. Not 
until the last ten minutes at the Gare du 
Nord did May’s thoughts center on the 
rather curious problem of Hilda Wilson. 

“But what on* earth are you going to do, 
over here alone?” she asked. 

Hilda smiled wearily. “I have a chance 
to travel a little — with some friends. [ve 
always wanted to.” 

A faint cloud flitted across May Isbell’s 
not over-subtle face. But Hilda’s smile 
did not waver. 
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bring out the precious quality of tone. After all, your piano is of high 
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When I Want To’”’ 


This was Billy Lane's philosophy. No, liquor would 
never “get” him; he would let it alone as he pleased. 
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reached the pinnacle of achievement something snapped. 
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“Well,” said May, then, “I suppose I’d 
better get to my seat. Good-by. Do take 
care of yourself and have a good rest. And 
don’t worry about us at the store. I’m sure 
everything will be all right.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Hilda quietly, and with 
a touch of firmness. “You will manage all 
right. It will be a good experience for you.” 

May was silent for a little. Hilda was 
her chief — there could be no reply. Then, 
with a moment’s hesitation, she said: 

“You hadn’t thought of gojng back and 
taking your rest on the other side?’ 

Hilda gave a firm little shake of her 
head. ‘“There’s nothing in that,” she re- 
plied. “‘It wouldn’t be rest.” 

She added no explanations, though much 
was passing through her mind. 


HEY gripped hands firmly; and Hilda 
turned briskly away. 

May Isbell, entering her compartment 
and dropping into her seat by the window, 
looked after the alert figure of Hilda until 
she lost it in the crowd by the train gate. 
It was curious, rather, that Hilda had never 
mentioned these friends with whom she 
now purposed touring Europe. For she 
and Hilda had been close traveling com- 
panions: and had talked freely, unguard- 
edly at times, as traveling companions will. 

Hilda hesitated a moment with one foot 
on the taxi step. She had thought of driv- 
ing around by way of the American Express 
and calling for her mail. But Levy would 
be giving this address to Stanley Aitcheson 

that was certain. Still, even the tem- 
peramental Stanley would hardly spend 
whole days there on the chance that she 
might appear. 

She would risk it, anyway. She was tired 
of being furtive. For the moment, she 
did not care whether she encountered 
Stanley or not. 





Hilda feels that she has disposed of Stanley 
Aitcheson; Moran talks with the 
managers of a person of importance; 


and Will Harper goes to Buda-Pesth 





HE cab stopped at the curb, across 
from the Opéra. Hilda ascended the 
stairs to the mail- and reading-room 

with nervously quick feet. As she neared 

the top, a young man emerged and stepped 
aside as if to descend the other stairway. 
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Then suddenly he stopped short and fairly 
leaped back. Hilda looked up, and stood 
motionless, one foot on the top step, her 
hand gripping the rail. Then, pale and sober, 
an expression of guardedly unsmiling recog- 
nition on her face, she extended her hand. 

He gripped it hard. 

“Oh,” he said in a low tone, “thank God! 
| left a note. I was afraid | had missed 
you.” 

“I am going in for my mail now,” she 
said, conveying nothing; and he moved on 
into the big room with her. 

Stanley ,Aitcheson was a good-looking 
young man, with something of the artist’s 
softness of outline in his face and of the 
artist’s fire in his brown eves —all this 
above a pair of athletic shoulders and a 
long, nervously alert body. 

Hilda went straight to the “M to Z” 
window and took her place in the line. All 
of five minutes passed before she turned 
away, letters in hand. There had been 
time to think. She walked slowly toward 
a writing-table, opening an envelope. The 
table she had deliberately chosen was close 
to tables where other Americans sat writ- 
ing or talkjng. She was giving Stanley no 
chance. It simply would not do to give 
him a chance. She had watched him as he 
stood by one of the long outer windows, 
staring down into the street, biting his lip 
and switching against his leg the light stick 
that he carried. 

He came over now, and dropped into a 
chair at the other side of the table. He 
laid his stick across the desk-blotter, stared 
gloomily at it for a moment, then put his 
hat on it, looked up, and smiled nervously. 

Hilda was swiftly opening her other 
letters, throwing the envelopes into the 
waste-basket one by one, and arranging the 
inclosures in a neat pile. Aitcheson, biting 
his lip again, glanced covertly at the next 
table, and about at their other close neigh- 


bors. Hilda wondered if he had been drink- 
ing a little. He did that sometimes, she 
knew. But then, most men did. 


He leaned forward, elbows on table. 

“Can’t we have a little talk?” he said, 
his voice low and not quite steady. 

Hilda placed her two hands on the little 
heap of papers, raised her eyes, and looked 
steadily at him for a moment. 

“| haven’t much time to-day, Stanley.” 

He bit his lip. “‘How about to-morrow, 
then?” He spoke as one who is deter- 


mined to remain calm. 








She thought this over. 


“I really sha’n’t 
have much time for a few days.” 
He flashed a glance of genuine surprise 


at her. “But Levy just told me to-day 
that you've quit work.” 
“I have never accounted to Mr. Levy 
for my time.” 
“But — but —” 
little. 


His voice was rising a 


ESPITE her resolution to handle this 

little situation without any show of 
personal concern, Hilda could not resist 
glancing about her. They must not be 
overheard. 

“Look here,” said he. “I’ve come all the 
way from New York to Paris just to talk 
with you. Do you think you’re being quite 
fair with me?” 

Hilda mused. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to talk the thing clear out and have it 
over with. She dreaded the thought — it 
made her head ache. It was just another of 
those insistent pressures that were wearing 
her out. Certainly she could not sit here 
and quarrel with an excited boy. It was 
plain that evasion on her part merely 
stirred and embittered him; delay would 
doubtless have the same effect. 

“Very well,” she replied, looking straight 
at him. “I really haven’t the time now, but 
I'll take it.” 

“We can’t say anything here,”’ said he. 

She agreed to this, and added: “The 
Café de la Paix-is just down the block. We 
can sit there and talk quietly.” 

So, in silence, they crossed the street and 
walked over to the corner of the boulevard. 
Only a few early tea-drinkers were in the 
restaurant. Aitcheson led her to the far- 
thest corner, and, in response to her nod, 
ordered tea and toast. 

“Now,” she said, “I’-re brought you here 
with a purpose. It was quite true that we 
couldn’t talk there at the American Ex- 
press. And we can’t talk here, Stanley — 
not along the lines of your last letter. I 
must say that in some way that | am sure 
you will understand. This is to be the last 
time you and | ever discuss the subject. | 
don’t feel toward you as you say you feel 
toward me. It is pretty certain that | never 
shall. You said it was unfair of me to re- 
fuse to talk with you after you had traveled 
so far to see me. Has it occurred to you 
that it was not fair of you to come? I never 
encouraged such a thing. | have never 
encouraged you, except in a friendly way. 
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You are annoying me now — disturbing 
me. You have no right to do it. My ad- 
vice is that you take the next ship back, go 
straight to your desk, stop thinking about 


| yourself, and try to make good at your job.” 


After saying which, she sat quietly, her 
hands clasped against the _ table-edge, 
her eyes flashing a little, looking straight 
at him, 

She could see that he was stunned by 
this broadside. He flushed and dropped 
his eyes. He had sunk back in his chair, 
his hands plunged into his coat pockets. 
Gradually his face whitened about the 
mouth, and he made a curiously unsuccess- 
ful little effort to smile. When he did speak, 
it was with a reversion to the slang of his 
boyhood, even now not so remote. 


“Gee!” he breathed. “That sounds 
rather final.” 

“'t gs final,”’ said Hilda. 

Again he tried to smile at her; but, fail- 


ing, turned his head and gazed out through 
the window-curtains at the empty, wind- 
swept sidewalk tables, and the pedestrians 
and street traffic beyond them 

Hilda watched him, and pondered. After 
all, the boy bad come clear across the ocean 
to find her — or, at least, to find a response 
to the turbulent emotions within himself. 
Even granting that his adventurous imagi- 
nation had as much to do with this erratic 
adventure as any devotion for a particular 
person, there was something rather appeal- 
ing in the thought of it. Having struck 
him so solidly with her verbal bludgeon, 
she now found herself softening. She had 
seen other men in this condition; and, even 
when they were most completely sunk in 
their egotistic self-pity, they had stirred 
her — always to her own surprise. This 
boy was stirring her now — again to her 
surprise. She wondered how it would be to 


| feel like that. 





Then an unexpected gust blew up dis- 
concertingly from the deepest caverns of 
memory and fanned a little flickering 
blaze in her heart. She had once felt like 
that — years ago. 


N his last letter — the one she had been 

unable to answer — Stanley had called 
her hard. She wondered, with a momen- 
tary tightening of the nerves, if it could be 
true. Teward him, of course, she must 
continue to appear hard. There was no 
escaping that. It was out of the question 
that she should surrender her life into the 
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hands of this inexperienced boy whom che 
hardly knew. Quite out of the question. 
She knew — had realized for a year or more, 
in her occasional dwellings on the problem 
— that the time had definitely passed when 
it would be possible for her to cast in her 
lot with a struggling young man and help 
him make his way against the currents of 
life. Once she could have done this; but 
now too much had happened. Her life had 
widened and, in a measure, been enriched. 
Her abilities had grown. 

“Well —” he was saying, “I guess that 
ends it all.” 

He did not meet her glance of inquiry. 
“What do you mean by that?” she asked. 

“It’s over. I’m through. There’s no- 
thing left for me.” 

“Don’t be tragic, Stanley.” 

He looked at her now. 

“Is that all?” he asked huskily. “You 
just look at me, cold and hard as nails, 
and tell me not to be tragic?” 


[ seemed to her that he was indulging 

his emotions to the point of working up 
ascene. But she did not blame him. He 
was the sort that lives always in one or 
another emotional storm. 

She leaned forward on the table and 
looked at him — kindly, even gently. 

“Perhaps | understand better than you 
think, Stanley,” she. said. 

He brightened a little at the change in 
her. 

“| don’t believe you are in love with me. 
No; please don’t shake your head — and 
please make an effort to catch what | am 
saying. It is true that we can’t go on talk- 
ing about this. I can not go on having vio- 
lent scenes with you and reading violent 
letters. It would simply wear me out with- 
out in any way making you happier. In- 
deed, you would lose ground by it, for you 
have at least had my cordial friendship. 

“Now, please listen. You are not in love 
with me. You actually don’t know me — 
yes, that does make a difference. But you 
are in a state of mind that is dangerous to 
yourself and others. You are not a man 
who should live alone. The thing you really 
do need, Stanley, is the companionship of a 
woman. Not my kind; somebody simpler 
and younger. You ought to marry, Stanley.” 

“You don’t mean,” said he very slowly, 
and after a long silence, “that you 
think I could turn my affections toward 
any one!” 


She was silent. 

“Where are your ideals?” he went on. 
His voice was low and uneven. “At least, 
| supposed you would know that love is a 
high and beautiful thing.” 

She suppressed a momentary impatience. 
She must see this situation through. The 
boy appeared to be a quivering mass of 
youthful illusions. 

“You evidently don’t know what love 
is,” he added. 

She clasped her hands and rested them on 
the table-cloth. She could not reply to this. 

“You have never suffered,” said he. 

The reproach in his voice fanned her 
inner blaze high and higher, until it roared 
at the ears of her mind. Her clasped hands 
tightened. She looked straight at him. 

“There you are wrong, Stanley.” 

At the sudden low vibrancy in her voice, 
he shifted his position and shot a puzzled 
glance at her. This was the voice of a 
woman he had never known. But she 
seemed to brush this glance aside as, roused 
now, she swept on: 

“| have suffered. I have suffered because 
I do know what love is. | loved a man, 
and | had to send him away.” 

“Oh,” he murmured, “you sent him 
away too!” . 

“Don’t, Stanley — please!” she said. 

He had never seen her eyes flash like 
this. He had never seen her so beautiful 
and so human. She continued: 

“Il had to. He was married — and there 
were children. But I loved him; and | 
think he loved me — then.” 


HE sank back in her chair, still looking 

straight at him; and the fire slowly 
died in her eyes. 

“There, Stanley,” 


she concluded, more 
gently. “I have told you more than I ever 
told another living being. But if it helps 
you to understand me, | shall not be sorry. 
| do not like to hurt you, and yet I must 
stop you from pursuing me in this way.” 

Her eyes were swimming; but he did 
not look up just then. 

“Was it some one you worked with?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. “But I think you 
had better not ask questions, Stanley. It 
was a long time ago. He was a big man — 
the biggest I have ever known. He helped 
me. | gave him loyalty up to the time when 
it became a question of giving love. Then 
we had to break. He was bitter. He could 
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not see — what was so plain to me, even 
then — that in these affairs the wife always 
wins. It seemed to me that she was a selfish 
woman. Perhaps | was not fair to her; but 
it seemed so to me then. And during those 
years I know that she was not the helpmate 
to him that I was. I worked and fought 
with him in his deepest struggles and diffi- 
culties. He is successful now. But | 
worked through those years by his side. 
I never see him.” 

Aitcheson was gazing down at the table- 
cloth, where his fingers absently and slowly 
traced the flower pattern in the fabric. She 
leaned forward again, her elbows on the 
table, her hands clasped. 

“You told me | was hard, Stanley.” He 
shifted uneasily, but she swept along. 
“Well — I’m afraid it is truc. Yes, prob- 
ably I am hard. . All these years — and | 
am older than you—I have been at the 
job of building up a new and solitary life. 
And what have | found? Every man 
friend — every man I| thought large-minded 


and honest enough to be a friend — has 
ended by trying to make love to me. 
One by one, 
friends go. 


had to let my men 
It wasn’t possible. And their 
wives never would receive me. Among 
the wives there is always — always — that 
suspicion of a woman who lives an inde- 
pendent business life. Unless she is old — 
er a hag. Everywhere | turn, always, 
there is nothing but pressure and suspi- 
cion. So I’ve driven myself to work 
harder and harder. But look at the cost! 
I’m wearing out — at thirty-two. Do you 
wonder I’m hard? Do you wonder | can’t 
talk with you about love? No, Stanley; 
I’m not for you. But, if you do feel gently 
toward me, you can help me by letting me 
alone. That’s what I need.” 


I’ve 


OUND and round the flower pattern 
went Stanley’s finger. His eyes fol- 
lowed it intently. But finally he looked up. 
“When you put it that way,” he said 
unsteadily, “it seems as if | ought to be 
able to do that. But I’m with you now, 
and we're talking real things. The trouble 
will come after I leave you — to-morrow, 
maybe. I shall want to see you; and those 
bitter feelings will come.” 

“Don’t be bitter, Stanley,” said she 
gently. “I have been. And it doesn’t 
help. That’s just my fight —to keep from 
being bitter. You'd better fight it, too.” 

She was drawing on her gloves. 


“I know,” said he; “but I get so be- 
wildered.”’ 

A middle-aged couple, Americans, en- 
tered the restaurant, followed by a fresh 
young girl — an extremely pretty girl. 

Stanley caught sight of them first in the 
mirror behind Hilda. Then heturned. Hilda 
saw a momentary flush mount his cheek. 
The woman bowed —then the girl. The 
man smiled and waved a friendly hand. 

Stanley excused himself and joined them. 
They received him cordially; but Hilda 
saw and felt the mother shoot a question- 
ing glance in her direction. 

In a few moments he was back. “Some 
people | met on the steamer,” he explained. 
Name of Macey. From Philadelphia.” 
Hilda had her gloves on now. “I must 
go, Stanley,” she said. 

“Let me take you back to your hotel,” 
he suggested. 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“You and | have got to part — until 
there is some sort of a change and we can 
be friends. We may as well part here.” 

He accompanied her to the sidewalk and 
hailed a tax-cab for her. She was conscious 
of a momentary elation. !t seemed to her 
that she had handled the situation with 
something of her old power. But, when 
the chauffeur leaned forward for the ad- 
dress, and again the necessity for conceal- 
ment came to her, her smile faded and her 
mouth set itself firmly. 

“1. have an errand or two,” 
briskly. “I'll walk.” 

She pressed Stanley’s hand with cordial- 
ity enough, and hurried away. 

As she walked, the resentment was high 
again. She wasted little thought on Stan- 
ley. He was an emotional young genius, 
and this was his mating time. Love is not 
always personal. And, besides, the man’s 
freedom was his. Her thoughts wandered 
as she walked along the boulevard past the 
Parnasse and turned off behind the shadowy 
mass of the Madeleine — toward the quiet, 
solid Moran. His talk about the worker 
bees flashed back to her surface thoughts 
with unexpected vividness. They were the 
females, those workers. “‘ Mostly they work 
every day, until they die,” he had said. 
“That’s all they do—just work.” And 
then: “‘Sometimes they seem to go sort of 
crazy.” At which she had said to herself, 
“1 should think they would!” That would 
be when there was little honey to be got in 
the fields — when all the sweet early flow- 


“se 


she said 
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ers had died. “They become demoralized.” 
They even take to robbing other hives. 
This thought brought swift, vivid pic- 
tures of the baby. It was nearly five 
o'clock. She walked more rapidly. 


HE was surprised to find Adéle in her 

room. When she opened the door, the 
girl was seated by the baby’s basket, her 
arm over the back of the chair, her face 
pillowed on it. She looked up, startled, 
as Hilda came in; then sprang to her feet 
and rushed out past her without a word, 
without even closing the door. She had 
been weeping. 

There was no explanation until Moran 
appeared in the early evening. 

“Il wanted to see you,” he said, “but I 
had to have dinner with Carpentier’s peo- 
ple. There was some rather important 
business.” 

She thought him even graver than usual. 
“Is it —is it about “i 

“ They’ re talking a match — yes,” said he. 

“It isn’t settled?” 

“No. I don’t much think they'll do it. 
But some of the papers have had a good 
deal to say, and I suppose his managers 
think they have to consider it. They’ve 
| been accusing him of picking the easy ones, 
and they say he ought to meet me. It all 
depends on how strong the papers keep at 
him. You see, he thinks more of his repu- 
tation than some of our American men do. 
He’s a decent fellow, Carpentier.” 

He hung his hat on the nearest bed-post, 
and for a moment stood looking down at 
the baby, now asleep. 

“Sit down,” said Hilda. “I want to ask 








about Adéle.” 

“Did you see her?” 

“Yes; but she wouldn’t speak. She had 
been crying. And it was five o’clock. Why 
didn’t she go to the Parnasse?” 

Moran drew up a chair and seated him- 
self. He crossed his legs, and clasped his 
knee in his strong hands. He was very 
grave indeed. 

“Will Harper has gone to Buda-Pesth,” 
| he finally said. “Skipped — with Blondie. 
He’s got a job there.” 

“Oh!” Hilda drew in her breath. “But 
what becomes of Adéle?” 

This question appeared to relieve his 
mind. 

“That’s just it,” he replied. “That's 
what I wanted to talk to you about.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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[Continued from page 47] 

“When I think of Anna Page taking a 
roomer, it just about knocks me over, 
Tillie. And where they’ll put him, in that 
little house — he looked thin, what I saw 
of him. Seven pounds and a quarter.” 
This last referred, not to K. Le Moyne, of 
course, but to the lamb stew 

“Thin as a fiddle-string.” 

“Just keep an eye on him, that he gets 
enough.” Then, rather ashamed of her 
unbusinesslike methods: “A thin mealer’s 
a poor advertisement. Do you suppose this 
is the dog meat or the soup scraps?” 


ILLIE was a niece of Mrs. Rosenfeld. 

In such manner was most of the Street 
and its environs connected; in such wise did 
its small gossip start at one end and pursue 
its course down one side and up the other. 

“Sidney Page is engaged to Joe Drum- 
mond,” announced Tillie. “‘He sent her a 
lot of pink roses yesterday.” 

There was no malice in her flat statement, 
no envy. Sidney and: she, living in the 
world of the Street, occupied different 
spheres. But the very lifelessness in her 
voice told how ‘remotely such things touched 
her, and thus was tragic. ‘‘Mealers” came 
and ‘went — small clerks, petty tradesmen, 
husbands living alone in darkened houses 
during the summer hegira of wives. Various 
and catholic was Tillie’s male acquaintance, 
but compeunded of good fellowship only. 
Once, years before, romance had paraded 
itself before her in the garb of a traveling 
nurseryman — had walked by and not 
come back. 

“And Miss Harriet’s going into business for 
herself. She’s taken rooms downtown; she’s 
going to be Madame Something or other.”’ 

Now, at last, was Mrs. McKee’s atten- 
tion caught, riveted. 

“For the love of mercy! At her age! 
It’s downright selfish. If she raises her 
prices she can’t make my new foulard.” 

Tillie sat at the table, her faded blue 
eyes fixed on the back yard, where her aunt, 
Mrs. Rosenfeld, was hanging out the week’s 
wash of table linen. 

“| don’t know as it’s so selfish,” she re- 
flected. “We've only got one life. I guess 
a body’s got the right to live it.” 

Mrs. McKee eyed her suspiciously, but 
Tillie’s face showed no emotion. 

“You don’t ever hear of Schwitter, do 
your” 

“No; I guess she’s still living.” 
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Schwitter, the nurseryman, had proved 
to have a wife in an insane asylum. That 
was why Tillie’s romance had only paraded 
itself before her and had gone by. 

“You got out of that lucky.” 

Tillie rose and tied a gingham apron over 
her white one. 

“I guess so. Only sometimes ——” 

“ Tillie!” 

“| don’t know as it would have been so 
wrong. He ain’t young, and I ain’t. And 
we're not getting any younger. He had 
nice manners; he’d have been good to me.” 

Mrs. McKee’s voice failed her. For a 
moment she gasped like a fish. Then: 

“And him a married man!” 

“Well, I’m not going to do it,” Tillie 
soothed her. “I get to thinking about it 
sometimes; that’s all. This new fellow 
made me think of him. He’s got the same 
nice way about him.” 


Y, the new man had made her think of 
him, and June, and the lovers who 
lounged along the Street in the moonlit ave- 
nues toward the park and love; even Sid- 
ney’s pink roses. Change was in the very air 
of the Street that June morning. It was in 
Tillie, making a last clutch at youth, and 
finding, in this pale flare of dying passion, 
courage to remember what she had schooled 
herself to forget; in Harriet, asserting her 
right to live her life; in Sidney, planning 
with eager eyes a life of service which did 
not include Joe; in K. Le Moyne, who had 
built up a wall between himself and the 
world, and was seeing it demolished by a 
deaf-and-dumb book agent whose weapon 
was a pencil pad! 

And yet, for a week nothing happened. 
Joe came in the evenings and sat on the 
steps with Sidney, his honest heart in his 
eyes. She could not bring herself at first 
to tell him about the hospital. She put it 
off from day to day. Anna, no longer 
sulky, accepted with childlike faith Sid- 
nev’s statement that “they’d get along; 
she had a splendid scheme,” and took to 
helping Harriet in her preparations for 
leaving. Tillie, afraid of her rebellious 
spirit, went to prayer meeting. And K. 
Le Moyne, finding his little room hot in the 
evenings and not wishing to intrude on the 
two on the door-step, took to reading his 
paper in the park, and after twilight to 
long, rapid walks out into the country. 
The walks satisfied the craving of his active 
body for exercise, and tired him so he could 


sleep. On one such occasion he met Mr. 
Wagner, and they carried on an animated 
conversation until it was too dark to see the 
pad. Even then, it developed that Mr. 
Wagner could write in the dark; and he 
secured the last word in a long argument by 
doing this and striking a match for K. to 
read by. 

When K. was sure that the boy had gone, 
he would turn back toward the Street. 
Some of the heaviness of his spirit always 
left him at sight of the little house. Its 
kindly atmosphere seemed to reach out 
and envelop him. Within was order and 
quiet, the freshness of his turned-down bed, 
the tidiness of his ordered garments. There 
was even affection — Reginald, waiting on 
the fender for his supper, and regarding 
him with wary and bright-eyed friendliness. 

Life, that had seemed so simple, had 
grown very complicated for Sidney. 
There was her mother to break the news to, 
and Joe. Harriet would approve, she felt; 
but these others! To assure Anna that she 
must manage alone for three years, in order 
to be happy and comfortable afterward — 
that was hard enough. But to tell Joe that 
she was planning a future without him, to 
destroy the light in his blue eyes — that 
hurt. 


FTER all, Sidney told K. first. One Fri- 
day evening, coming home |ate as usual, 
he found her on the door-step, and Joe gone. 
She moved over hospitably. The moon had 
waxed and waned, and the Street was dark. 
Even the ailanthus blossoms had ceased 
their snow-like dropping. The colored man 
who drove Doctor Ed in the old buggy on his 
daily rounds had brought out the hose and 
sprinkled the street. Within this zone of 
freshness, of wet asphalt and dripping gut- 
ters, Sidney sat, cool and silent. 

“Please sit down. It is cool now. My 
idea of luxury is to have the Street sprinkled 
on a hot night.” 

K. disposed of his long legs on the steps. 
He was trying to fit his own ideas of luxury 
to a garden hose and a city street. 

“I’m afraid you’re working too hard.” 

“1? | doa minimum of labor for a mini- 
mum of wage.” 

“But you work at night, don’t you?” 

K. was natively honest. He hesitated. 
Then: 

“No, Miss Page.” 

“But you go out every evening!” 
denly the truth burst on her. 


Sud- 
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“Oh dear!” she said. “I do believe — 


_ why, how silly of you!” 


K. was most uncomfortable. 
“Really, |! fike it,” he protested. “I 


_ hang over a desk ali Jay, and in the evening 


I want to walk. I ramble around the park 


| and see lovers on benches — it’s rather 
| thrilling. They sit on the same Benches 
| evening after evening. I know a lot of them 
_ by sight, and if they’re not there | wonder 
| if they have quarreled, or if they have finally 
| got married and ended the romance. You 


can see how exciting it is.” 

Quite suddenly Sidney laughed. 

“How very nice you are!” she said — 
“and how absurd! Why should their get- 
ting married end the romance? And don’t 


| you know that, if you insist on walking the 
| streets and parks at night because Joe 
_ Drummond is here, | shall have to tell him 
| not to come?” 


This did not follow, to K.’s mind. They 


| had rather a heated argument over it, and 


became much better acquainted. 
“If | were engaged to him,” Sidney ended, 


_ her cheeks very pink, “I — I might under- 
| stand. But, as | am not 


” 


“Ah!” said K., a trifle unsteadily. “So 
you are not?” 


NLY a week — and love was one of the 

things he had had to give up, with 
others. Not, of course, that he was in love 
with Sidney then. But he had been des- 
perately lonely, and, for all her practical 
clear-headedness, she was softly and appeal- 
ingly feminine. By way of keeping his head, 
he talked suddenly and earnestly of Mrs. 
McKee, and food and Tillie, and of Mr. 
Wagner and the pencil pad. 

“It’s like a game,” he said. “We dis- 
agree on everything, especially Mexico. If 
you ever tried to spell those Mexican 
names 5 

“Why did you think | was engaged?” 
she insisted. 

Now, in K.’s walk of life — that walk of 
lite where there are no toothpicks, and no 
one would have believed that twenty-one 
meals could have been secured for five dol- 
lars with a ticket punch thrown in — young 
girls did not receive the attention of one 
young man to the exclusion of others unless 
they were engaged. But he could hardly 
say that. 

“Oh, | don’t know. Those things get in 
the air. | am quite certain, for instance, 
that Reginald suspects it.” 
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Rosenfeld,” 
“It’s horrible, 
things get about. Because Joe sent me a 
box of roses— As a matter of fact, I’m 
not engaged, or going to be, Mr. Le Moyne. 
I’m going into a hospital to be a nurse.” 

Le Moyne said nothing. Fer just a 
moment he closed his eyes. A man is in 
rather a bad way when, every time he 
closes his eyés, he sees the same thing, espe- 
cially if it is rather terrible. When it gets 
to a point where he lies awake at night and 
reads, for fear of closing them 

“You're too young, aren’t your 

“Doctor Ed — one of the Wilsons across 
the Street — is going to help me about that. 
His brother Max is a big surgeon there. 
I expect you’ve heard of him. We're very 
proud of him in the Street.”’ 


“It’s Johnny 
with decision. 





” 


UCKY for K. Le Moyne that the moon 
no longer shone on the low gray door- 
step, that Sidney’s mind had traveled far 
away to shining floors and rows of white 
beds. “Life —in the raw,” Doctor Ed had 
said that other afternoon. Closer to her than 
the hospital was life in the raw that night. 
So, even here, on this quiet street in this 
distant city, there was to be no peace. 
Max~ Wilson just across the way! It — it 
was ironic. Was there no place where a 
man could lose himself? He would have 
to move on again, of course. 

But that, 
could not do. For: 

“I want to ask you to do something, and 
I hope you'll be quite frank,” said Sidney. 

“Anything that | can do ——” 

“It’s this. If you are comfortable, and 
—and like the room and alli that, | wish 
you’d stay.” She hurried on: “If I could 
feel that mother had a dependable person 
like you in the house, it would all be easier.” 

Dependable! That stung. 

“But — forgive my asking; 
interested —can your mother 
You'll get practically no money 
your training.” 

“T’ve thought of that. A friend of mine, 
Christine Lorenz, is going to be married. 
Her people are wealthy, but she'll have 
nothing but what Palmer makes. She'd 
like to have the parlor and the sitting-room 
behind. They wouldn’t interfere with you 
at all,” she added hastily. “Christine’s 
father would build a little balcony at the 
side for them, a sort of porch, and they’d 
sit there in the evenings.” 





I’m _ really 
manage? 
during 





said Sidney, 
the way 


it seemed, was just what he | 
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Behind Sidney’s carefully practical tone 
the man read appeal. Never before had he 
realized how narrow the girl’s world had 
been. The Street, with but one dimension, 
bounded it! In her perplexity she was 
appealing to him who was practically a 
stranger. 

And he knew then that he must do the 
thing she asked. He, who had fled so long, 
could roam no more. Here on‘ the Street, 
with its menace just across, he must live, 
that she might work. In his world, men 
had worked that women might live im cer- 
tain places, certaim ways. This girl was 
going out to earn her living, and he would 
stay to make it possible. But no hint of all 
this was in his voice. 

“| shall stay, of course,” he said gravely. 
“| — this is the nearest thing to home that 
I’ve known for a long time. I want you to 
know that.” 


© they moved their puppets about, 


Anna and Harriet, Christine and her 
husband-to-be, Doctor Ed, even Tillie and 
the Rosenfelds; shifted and placed them, 
and, planning, obeyed inevitable law. 


“Christine shall come, then,”’ said Sidney 
forsooth, “and we will throw out a balcony.” 

So they planned, calmly ignorant that 
poor Christine’s story and Tillie’s and 
Johnny Rosenfeld’s and all the others’ wefe 
already written among the things that are, 
and the things that shall be hereafter. 

“You are very good to me,” 
Sidney. 

When she rose, K. Le Moyne sprang to 
his feet. 

Anna had noticed that he always rose 
when she entered his room,— with fresh 
towels on Katie’s day out, for instance,— 
and she liked him for it. Years ago, the 
men she had known had shown this courtesy 
to their women; but the Street regarded 
such things as affectation. 

“1 wonder if you would do me another 
favor? I’m afraid you'll take to avoiding 
me, if | keep on.” 

“| don’t think you need fear that.” 

“This stupid story about Joe Drum- 
mond — I’m not saying I'll never marry 
him, but I’m certainly not engaged. Now 
and then, when you are taking your evening 
walks, if you would ask me to walk with 

ou aoe ” 

K. looked rather dazed. 

“IT can’t imagine anything pleasanter; 
but I wish you'd explain just how ——” 


said 
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Sidney smiled at him. As he stood on 
the lowest step, their eyes were almost level. 

“If | walk with you, they’ll know I’m 
not engaged to Joe,” she said, with engaging 
directness. 

The house was quiet. He waited in the 
lower hall until she had reached the top of 
the staircase. For some curious reason, in 
the time to come, that was the way Sidney 
always remembered K. Le Moyne — stand- 
ing in the little hall, one hand upstretched 
to shut off the gas overhead, and his eyes 
on hers above. 

“Good night,” said K. Le Moyne. And 
all the things he had put out of his life were 
in his voice. 


Lust of Battle 


N the morning after Sidney had in- 
vited K. Le Moyne to take her to 


walk, Max Wilson came down to | 


breakfast rather late. Doctor Ed had break- 
fasted an hour before, and had already 
attended, with much profanity on the part 
of the patient, to a boil on the back of Mr. 
Rosenfeld’s neck. 

“Better change your laundry,” cheer- 
fully advised Doctor Ed, cutting a strip of 
adhesive plaster. “‘Your neck’s irritated 
from your white collars.” 

Rosenfeld eyed him suspiciously, but, 
possessing a sense of humor also, he grinned. 

“It ain’t my every-day things that 
bother me,” he replied. “It’s my blankety- 
blank dress suit. But if a man wants to 
be tony ——”’ 

“Tony” was not of the Street, but of its 
environs. Harriet was “tony” because she 
walked with her elbows in and her head up. 
Doctor Max was “‘tony”’ because -he break- 
fasted late, and had a man come once a 
week and take away his clothes to be 
pressed. He was “tony,” too, because he 
had brought back from Europe narrow- 
shouldered English-cut clothes, when the 
Street was still padding its shoulders. 
Even K. would have been classed with these 
others, for the stick that he carried on his 
walks, for the fact that his shabby gray 


coat was as unmistakably foreign in cut as | 
. . | 
Doctor Max’s, had the neighborhood so | 


much as known him by sight. But K., so 
far, had remained in humble obscurity, and, 
outside of Mrs. McKee’s, was known only 
as the Pages’ roomer. 

Mr. Rosenfeld buttoned up the blue 


flannel shirt which, with a pair of Doctor | 
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Ed’s cast-off trousers, was his only wear, 
and fished in his pocket. 

“How much, Doc?” 

“Two dollars,”’ said Doctor Ed briskly. 

“Holy cats! For one jab of a knife! My 
old woman works a day and a half for two 
dollars.” 

“| guess it’s worth two dollars to you to 
be able to sleep on your back.” He was 
imperturbably straightening his small glass 
table. He knew Rosenfeld. “If you don’t 
like my price, I’ll lend you the knife the 
next time, and you can let your wife attend 
to you.” 

Rosenfeld drew out a silver dollar, and 
followed it reluctantly with a limp and 


| dejected dollar bill. 


“There are times,” he said, “when, if 
you'd put me and the missus and a knife 
in the same room, you wouldn’t have much 
left but the knife.” 


OCTOR ED waited until he had made 

his stiff-necked exit. Then he tock the 

two dollars, and, putting the money into an 
envelope, indorsed it in his illegible hand. 
He heard his brother’s step on the stairs, 
and Doctor Ed made haste to put away the 


} last vestiges of his little operation. 


Ed’s lapses from surgical cleanliness were 
a sore trial to the younger man, fresh from 
the clinics of Europe. In his downtown 
office, to which he would presently make 
his leisurely progress, he wore a white coat, 
and sterilized things of which Doctor Ed 
did not even know the names. 

So, as he came down the stairs, Doctor 


| Ed, who had wiped his tiny knife with a bit 
| of cotton,— he hated sterilizing it; it spoiled 
| the edge,— thrust it hastily into his pocket. 
| He had cut boils without boiling anything 
| for a good many years, and no trouble. But 


he was wise with the wisdom of the serpent 
and the general practitioner, and there was 
no use raising a discussion. 

Max’s morning mood was always a cheer- 
ful one. Now and then the way of the 
transgressor is disgustingly pleasant. Max, 
who sat up until all hours of the night, 
drinking beer or whisky-and-soda, and play- 
ing bridge, wakened to a clean tongue and a 
tendency to have a cigarette between shoes, 
so to speak. Ed, whose wildest dissipa- 
tion had perhaps been to bring one of the 
neighborhood’s babies, wakened customarily 
to the dark hour of his day, when he dubbed 
himself failure and loathed the Street with 
a deadly loathing. 
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So now Max brought his handsome self 
down the staircase and paused at the office 
door. 

“At it already,” he said. 
been to bed?” 

“It’s after nine,” protested Fd mildly. 
“If | don’t start early, | never get through.” 

Max yawned. 

“Better come with me,” he said. “If 
things go on as they’ve been doing, I'll 
have to have an assistant. I’d rather have 
you than anybody, of course.”” He put his 
lithe surgeon’s hand on his brother’s shoul- 
der. “Where would | be if it hadn’t been 
for you? All the fellows know what you’ve 
done.” 

In spite of himself, Ed winced. It was one 
thing to work hard that there might be one 
success instead of two half successes. It 
was a different thing to advertise one’s 
mediocrity to the world. His sphere of the 
Street and the neighborhood was his own. 
To give it all up and become his younger 
brother’s assistant —even if it meant, as 
it would, better hours and more money — 
would be to submerge his identity. He 
could not bring himself to it. 

“TI guess I'll stay where I am,” he said. 
“They know me around here, and | know 
them. By the way, will you leave this 
envelope at Mrs. McKee’s? Maggie Rosen- 
feld is ironing there to-day. It’s for her.”’ 

Max took the envelope absently. 

“You'll go on here to the end of your 
days, working for a pittance,” he objected. 
“Inside of ten years there'll be no general 
practitioners; then where will you be?” 

“T’ll manage somehow,” said his brother 
placidly. “I guess there will always be a 
few that can pay my prices better than 
what you specialists ask.” 

Max laughed with genuine amusement. 

“| dare say, if this is the way you let 
them pay your prices.” 

He held out the envelope, and the older 
man colored. 


“Or have you 


ERY proud of Doctor Max was his 
brother, unselfishly proud, of his skill, of 
his handsonie person, of his easy good man- 
ners; very humble, too, of his own know- 


ledge and experience. If he ever suspected 
any lack of finer fiber in Max, he put the 
thought away. Probably he was too rigid 
himself. Max was young, a hard worker. 
He had a right to play hard. 

He prepared his black bag for the day’s 
calls — stethoscope, thermometer, eve-cup, 
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bandages, case of small vials, a lump of 
absorbent cotton in a not over-fresh towel; 
in the bottom, a heterogeneous collection of 
instruments, a roll of adhesive plaster, a 
bottle or two of sugar-of-milk tablets for 
the children, a dog collar that had belonged 
to a dead collie, and had got in the bag in 
some curious fashion and there remained. 

He prepared the bag a little nervously, 
while Max ate. He felt that modern meth- 
ods and the best usage might not have ap- 
proved of the bag. On his way out he 
paused at the dining-room door. 

“Are you going to the hospital?” 

“Operating at four—wish you 
come in.”’ 

“I’m afraid not, Max. I’ve promised 
Sidney Page to speak about her to you. 
She wants to enter the training school.” 

“Too young,” said Max briefly. “Why, 
she can’t be over sixteen.” 

“‘She’s eighteen.” 

“Well, even eighteen. Do you think any 
girl of that age is responsible enough to have 
life and death put in her hands? Besides, 
although I haven't noticed her lately, she 
used to be a pretty little thing. There is no 
use filling up the wards with a lot of orna- 
ments; it keeps the internes all stewed up.” 

“Since when,” asked Doctor Ed mildly, 
“have you found good looks in a girl a 
handicap?” 


could 


N the end they compromised. Max would 
see Sidney at his office. It would be 
better than having her run across the Street 
— would put things on the right footing. 
For, if he did have her admitted, she would 
have to learn at once that he was no longer 
“Doctor Max”; that, as a matter of fact, 
he was now staff, and entitled to much dig- 
nity, to speech without contradiction or 
argument, to clean towels, and a deferen- 
tial interne at his elbow. 

Having given his promise, Max promptly 
forgot about it. The Street did not interest 
him. Christine and Sidney had been chil- 
dren when he went to Vienna, and since his 
return he had hardly noticed them. Society, 
always kind to single men of good appear- 
ance and easy good manners, had taken 
him up. He wore dinner or evening clothes 
five nights out of seven, and was supposed 
by his conservative old neighbors to be 
going the pace. The rumor had been fed 
by Mrs. Rosenfeld, who, starting out for 
her day’s washing at six o’clock one morn- 
ing, had found Doctor Max’s car, lamps 


lighted and engine going, drawn up before 
the house door, with its owner asleep at the 
wheel. The story traveled the length of the 
Street that day. 

“Him,” said Mrs. Rosenfeld, who was 
occasionally flowery, “sittin’ up as straight 
as this washboard, and his silk hat shinin’ 
in the sun; but, exceptin’ the car, which 
was workin’ hard and gettin’ nowhere, the 
whole outfit in the arms of Morpheus.”’ 

Mrs. Lorenz, whose day it was to have 
Mrs. Rosenfeld, and who was unfamiliar 
with mythology, gasped at the last word. 

“Mercy!” she said. ‘“‘Do you mean to 
say he’s got that awful drug habit!” 


OWN the clean steps went Doctor Max 
that morning, a big man, almost as tall 

as K. Le Moyne, eager of life, strong and a 
bit reckless, not fine, perhaps, but not evil. 
He had the same zest of living as Sidney, 
but with this difference —the girl stood 
ready to give herself to life: he knew that 
life would come to him. All-dominating 
male was Doctor Max, that morning, as he 
drew on his gloves before stepping into his 
car. It was after nine o’clock. K. Le 
Moyne had been an hour at his desk. The 
McKee napkins lay ironed in orderly piles. 

Nevertheless, Doctor Max was suffering 
under a sense of defeat as he rode dowp- 
town. The night before, he had proposed 
to a girl and had been rejected. He was not 
in love with the girl,— she would have been 
a suitable wife, and a surgeon ought to be 
married; it gives people confidence,— but 
his pride was hurt. He recalled the exact 
words of the rejection. 

“You're too good-looking, Max,” she had 
said, “and that’s the truth. Now that 
operations are as popular as fancy dancing, 
and much less bother, half the women I 
know are crazy about their surgeons. I’m 
too fond of my peace of mind.” 

“But, good heavens! haven’t you any 
confidence in me?” he had demanded. 

“None whatever, Max dear.” She had 
looked at him with level, understanding 
eyes. 

He put the disagreeable recollection out 
of his mind as he parked his car and made 
his way to his office. Here would be people 
who believed in him, trom the middle-aged 
nurse in her prim uniform to the row of 
patients sitting stiffly around the walls of 
the waiting-room. Doctor Max, pausing in 
the hall outside the door of his private 
office, drew a long breath. This was the 
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real thing — work and plenty of it, a chance 
to show the other men what he could do, 
a battle to win! No humanitarian was he, 
but a fighter: each day he came to his 
office with the same battle lust. 


HE office nurse had her back to him. 
When she turned, he faced an agreeable 
surprise. Instead of Miss Simpson, he faced 
a young and attractive girl, faintly familiar. 
“We tried to get you by telephone,” she 
explained. “I am from the hospital. Miss 
Simpson’s father died this morning, and she 
knew you would have to have some one. | 
was just starting for my vacation, so they 
sent me.” 

“Rather a poor substitute for a vaca- 
tion,” he commented. 

She was a very pretty girl. He had seen 
her before in the hospital, but he had never 
realiy noticed how attractive she was. 
Rather stunning she was, he thought. The 
combination of yellow hair and dark eves 
was unusual. He remembered, just in time, 
to express regret at Miss Simpson’s bereave- 
ment. 

“Il am Miss Harrison,” explained the 
substitute, and held out his long white 
coat. The ceremony, purely perfunctory 
with Miss Simpson on duty, proved inter- 
esting, Miss Harrison, in spite of her high 
heels, being small and the young surgeon 
tall. When he was finally in the coat, she 
was rather flushed and palpitating. 

“But | knew your name, of course,” lied 
Doctor Max. “And — I’m sorry about the 
vacation.” 

After that came work. Miss Harrison 
was nimble and alert, but the surgeon 
worked quickly and with few words, was 
impatient when she could not find the things 
he called for, even broke into restrained 
profanity now and then. She went a little 
pale over her mistakes, but preserved her 
dignity and her wits. Now and then he 
found her dark eyes fixed on him, with 
something inscrutable but pleasing in their 
depths. The situation was rather piquant. 
Consciously he was thinking only of what 
he was doing. Subconsciously his busy ego 
was finding solace after last night’s rebuff. 

Once, during the cleaning up between 
cases, he dropped to a personality. He was 
drying his hands, while she placed freshly 
sterilized instruments on a glass table. 

“You are almost a foreign type, Miss Har- 
rison. Last year, in a London ballet, | saw 
a blonde Spanish girl who looked like you.” 


“My mother was a Spaniard.” She did 
not look up. 

Where Miss Simpson was in the habit 
of clumping through the morning in flat, 
heavy shoes, Miss Harrison’s small heels 
beat a busy tattoo on the tiled floor. With 
the rustling of her starched dress, the sound 
was essentially feminine, almost insistent. 
When he had time to notice it, it amused 
him that he did not find it annoying. 

Once, as she passed him a bistoury, he 
deliberately placed his fine hand over her 
fingers and smiled into her eyes. It was 
play for him; it lightened the day’s work. 

Sidney was in the waiting-room. There 
had been no tedium in the morning’s wait- 
ing. Like all imaginative people, she had 
the gift of dramatizing herself. She was 
seeing herself in white from head to foot, 
like this efficient young woman who came 
now and then to the waiting-room door; 
she was healing the sick and closing tired 
eyes; she was even imagining herself pro- 
posed to by an aged widower with grown 
children and quantities of money, one of 
her patients. 

She sat very demurely in the waiting- 
room with a magazine in her lap, and 
told her aged patient that she admired and 
respected him, but that she had given her- 
self to the suffering poor. 

“Everything in the world that you want,” 
begged the elderly gentleman. “You should 
see the world, child, and I will see it again 
through your eyes. To Paris first for 
clothes and the opera, and then A 

“But I do not love you,” Sidney replied, 
mentally but steadily. “In all the world I 
love only one man. He is ——” 





HE hesitated here. It certainly was not 

Joe, or K. Le Moyne of the gas office. 
It seemed to her suddenly very sad that 
there was no one she loved. So many 
people went into hospitals because they 
had been disappointed in love. 

“Doctor Wilson will see you now.” 

She followed Miss Harrison into the 
consulting-room. Doctor Max—not the 
gloved and hatted Doctor Max of the Street, 
but a new person, one she had never known, — 
stood in his white office, tall, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired, competent, holding out his 
long, immaculate surgeon’s hand and smil- 
ing down at her. 

Men, like jewels, require a setting. A 
clerk on a high stool, poring over a ledger, 
is not unimpressive, or a cook over her 
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stove. But place the cock on the stool, por- 
ing over the ledger! Doctor Max, who had 
lived all his life on the edge of Sidney’s 
horizon, now, by the simple changing of 
her point of view, loomed large and magnifi- 
cent. Perhaps he knew it. Certainly he 
stood very erect. Certainly, too, there was 
considerable manner in the way in which he 
asked Miss Harrison to go out and close the 
door behind her. 

Sidney’s heart, considering what was 
happening to it, behaved very well. 

“For goodness’ sake, Sidney,” said Doc- 
tor Max, “here you are a young lady and 
I’ve never noticed it!” 


HIS, of course, was not what he had 

intended to say, being staff and all 
that. But Sidney, visibly palpitant, was 
very pretty, much prettier than the Har- 
rison girl, beating a tattoo with her heels 
in the next room. 

Doctor Max, belonging to the class of 
man who settles his tie every time he sees 
an attractive woman, thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his long white coat ard sur- 
veyed her quizzically. 

“Did Doctor Ed tell you?” 


“Sit down. He said something about 
the hospital. How’s your mother and 
Aunt Harriet?” 

“Very well—that is, mother’s never 


quite well.” She was sitting forward on her 
chair, her wide young eyes on him. “Is 
that —is your nurse from the hospital here?” 


“Yes. But she’s not my nurse. She’s 
a substitute.” 
“The uniform is so pretty.” Poor Sid- 


ney! with all the things she had meant to 
say about a life of service, and that, although 
she was young, she was terribly in earnest. 

“It takes a lot of plugging before one gets 
the aniform. Look here, Sidney; if you 
are going to the hospital because of the 
uniform, and with zny idea of soothing 
fevered brows and all that nonsense - 

She interrupted him, deeply flushed. In- 
deed, no. She wanted to work. She was 
young and strong, and surely a pair of 
willing hands — that was absurd about the 
uniform. She had no silly ideas. There was 
so much to do in the world, and she wanted 
to help. Some people could give money, but 
she couldn’t. She could only offer service. 
And, partly through earnestness and partly 
through excitement, she ended in a sort of 
nervous sob, and, going to the window, 
stood with her back to him. 





He followed her, and, because they were 
old neighbors, she did not resent it when 
he put his hand on her shoulder. 

“I don’t know —of course, if you feel 
like that about it,”’ he said, “we'll see what 
can be done. It’s hard work, and a good 
many times it seems futile. They die, you 
know, in spite of all we can do. And there are 
many things that are worse than death ——” 

His voice trailed off. When he had 
started out in his profession, he had had 
some such idedl of service as this girl beside 
him. For just a moment, as he stood there 
close to her, he saw things again with the 
eyes of his young faith: to relieve pain, to 
straighten the crooked, to hurt that he 
might heal,— not to show the other men 
what he could do,— that had been his early 
creed. He sighed a little as he turned away. 

“T’ll speak to the superintendent about 
you,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps you’d like me to 
show you around a little.” 

“When? To-day?” 

He had meant in a month, or a vear. It 
was quite a minute before he replied: 

“Yes, to-day, if you say. I’m operating 
at four. How about three o’clock?” 

She held out both hands, and he took 
them, smiling. 

“You are the kindest person | ever met.” 

“And — perhaps you'd better, not say 
you are applying until we find out if there 
is a vacancy.” 

“May I tell one person?” 

“Mother?” 

“No. We-—we have a roomer now. 
He is very much interested. I should like 
to tell him.” 

He dropped her hands and looked at her 
in mock severity. 

“Much interested! 
your” 

“Mercy, no!” 

“I don’t believe it. I’m jealous. You 
know, I’ve always been more than half in 
love with you myself!” 


Is he in love with 


LAY for him—the same victorious in- 

stinct that had made him touch Miss 
Harrison’s fingers as she gave him the in- 
strument. And Sidney knew how it was 
meant; she smiled into his eyes and drew 
down her veil briskly. 


“Then we'll say at three,” she said 
calmly, and took an orderly and unflurried 
departure. 


But the little seed of tenderness had 
taken root. Sidney, passing in the last 
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week or two from girlhood to womanhood, 

outgrowing Joe, had she only known it, 
as she had outgrown the Street,— had come 
that day into her first contact with a man 
of theworld. True, there was K. Le Moyne. 
But K. was now of the Street, of that small 
world of one dimension that she was leaving 
behind her. 

She sent him a note at noon, with word 
to Tillie at Mrs. McKee’s to put it under 
his plate: 

Dear Mr. Le Moyne: | am so excited I can 
hardly write. Doctor Wilson, the surgeon, is 
going to take me through the hospital this 
afternoon. Wish me luck. SIDNEY PaGe. 

K. read it, and, perhaps because the day 
was hot and his butter soft and the other 
“‘mealers” irritable with the heat, he ate 
little or no luncheon. Before he went out 
into the sun, he read the note again. Be- 
fore his jealous eyes rose a vision of that 
excursion to the hospital. Sidney, all vi- 
brant eagerness, luminous of eye, quick of 
bosom; and Wilson, sardonically smiling, 
amused and interested in spite of himself. 
He drew a long breath, and thrust the note 
in his pocket. 

The little house across the way sat square 
inthe sun. The shades of his windows had 
been lowered against the heat. K. Le 
Moyne made an impulsive movement to- 
ward it, and checked himself. 

As he went down the Street, Wilson’s car 
came around the corner. Le Mcyne moved 
quietly into the shadow of the church and 
watched the car go by. 


A Wrong Move 


IDNEY and K. Le Moyne sat under a 

tree and talked. In Sidney’s lap lay 

a small pasteboard box, punched with 
many holes. It was the day of releasing 
Reginald, but she had not yet been able to 
bring herself to the point of separation. 
Now and then a furry nose protruded from 
one of the apertures and sniffed the wel- 
come scent of pine and buttonball, red 
and white clover, the thousand spicy odors 
of field and woodland. 

“And so,” said K. Le Moyne, “you liked 
it all? It didn’t startle you?” 

“Well, in one way, of course — you see, 
| didn’t know it was quite like that: all 
order and peace and quiet, and white beds 
and whispers, on top,— you know what | 
mean,— and the misery there just the same. 
Have you ever gone through a hospital?” 





K. Le Moyne was stretched out on the 
grass, his arms under his head. For this 
excursion to the end of the street-car line 
he had donned a pair of white flannel 
trousers and a belted Norfolk coat. Sidney 
had been divided between pride in his ap- 
pearance and fear that the Street would 
deem him overdressed. 


T her question he closed his eyes, shut- 

ting out the peaceful arch and the 

bit of blue heaven overhead. He did not 
reply at once. 

“Good gracious, | believe he’s asleep!” 
said Sidney to the pasteboard box. But he 
opened his eyes and smiled at her. 

“I’ve been around hospitals a little. | 
suppose now there is no question about 
your going?” 

“The superintendent said | was young, 
but that any protégée of Doctor Wilson’s 
would certainly be given a chance.” 

“It is hard work, night and day.” 

“Do you think I am afraid of work?” 

“And — Joe?” 

Sidney colored vigorously and sat erect. 

“He is very silly. He’s taken all sorts of 
idiotic notions in his head.”’ 

“Such as ——” 

“Well, he bates the hospital, of course. 
As if, even if I meant to marry him, 
it wouldn’t be years before he can be 
ready.” 

“Do you think you are quite fair to Joe?’ 

“| haven’t promised to marry him.” 

“But he thinks you mean to. If you have 
quite made up your mind not to, better tell 
him, don’t you think? What — what are 
these idiotic notions?” 

Sidney considered, poking a slim finger 
into the little holes in the box. 

“You can see how stupid he is, and — 
and young. For one thing, he’s jealous of 
you!” 

“T see. Of course that is silly, although 
your attitude toward his suspicion is hardly 
flattering to me!” 

He smiled up at her. 

“I told him that I had asked you to 
bring me here to-day. He was furious. 
And that wasn’t all.” 

“Nor” 

“He said | was flirting desperately with 
Doctor Wilson. You see, the day we went 
through the hospital, it was hot, and we 
went to Henderson’s for soda-water. And, 
of course, Joe was there. It was -reaily 
dramatic.” 
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K. Le Moyne was daily gaining the 
ability to see things from the angle of 
the Street. A month ago he could have 
seen no situation in two people, a man and 
a girl, drinking soda-water together, even 
with a boy lover on the next stool. Now he 
could view things through Joe’s tragic eyes. 
And there was more than that. All day he 
had noticed how inevitably the conversa- 
tion turned to the young surgeon. Did they 
start with Reginald, with the condition of 
the morning-glory vines, with the propo- 
sition of taking up the quaint paving-stones 
and macadamizing the Street, they ended 
with the younger Wilson. 


IDNEY’S active young brain, turned 
inward for the first time in her life, 
was still on herself. 

“Mother is plaintively resigned — and 
Aunt Harriet has been a trump. She's going 
to keep her room. It’s really up to you.” 

“To me?” 

“To your staying on. Mother trusts you 
absolutely. I hope you noticed that you 
got one of the apostle spoons with the cus- 
tard she sent up to you the other night. 
And she didn’t object to this trip to-day. 
Of course, as she said herself, it isn’t as if 
you were young, or at all wild.” 

In spite of hinfself, K. was rather startled. 
He felt old enough, God knew, but he had 
always thought of it as an age of the spirit. 
How old did this child think he was? 

“| have promised to stay on, in the ca- 
pacity of watch-dog, burglar alarm, and 
occasional recipient of an apostle spoon in 
a dish of custard. Lightning conductor, 
too — your mother says she isn’t afraid 
of storms if there is a man in the house. 
I'll stay, of course.” 

The thought of his age weighed on him. 
He rose to his feet and threw back his fine 
shoulders. 

“Aunt Harriet and your mother and 
Christine and her husband-to-be, whatever 
his name is— we'll be a happy family. 
But, | warn you, if I ever hear of Christine’s 
husband getting an apostle spoon m 

She smiled up at him. “You are looking 
very grand to-day. But you have grass 
stains on your white trousers. Perhaps 
Katie can take them out.” 

Quite suddenly K. felt that she thought 
him too old for such frivolity of dress. It 
put him on his mettle. 

“How old do you think | am, Miss 
Sidney?” 
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She considered, giving him, after her 
kindly way, the benefit of the doubt. 

“Not over forty, I’m sure.” 

“I’m almost thirty. It is middle age, of 
course, but — it is not senility.” 

She was genuinely surprised, almost dis- 
turbed. 

“Perhaps we'd better not tell mother,” 
she said. ‘You don’t mind being thought 
older?”’ 

“Not at all.” 

Clearly the subject of his years did not 
interest her vitally, for she harked back to 
the grass stains. 

“I’m afraid you’re not saving, as you 
promised. Those are new clothes, aren’t 
they i. 

“No, indeed. Bought years ago in Eng- 
land — the coat in London, the trousers in 
Bath, on a motor tour. Cost something like 
twelve shillings. Awfully cheap. They 
wear them for cricket.” 


HAT was a wrong move, of course. Sid- 

ney must hear about England; and she 
marveled politely, in view of his poverty, 
about his being there. Poor Le Moyne 
floundered in a sea of mendacity, rose to 
a truth here and there, clutched at lunch- 
eon, and achieved safety at last. 

“To think,” said Sidney, “‘that you have 
really been across the ocean! I never knew 
but one person who had been abroad. It is 
Doctor Max Wilson.” 

Back again to Doctor Max! Le Moyne, 
unpacking sandwiches from a basket, was 
aroused by a sheer resentment to indis- 
cretion, 

“You like this Wilson chap pretty well, 
don’t your” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You talk about him rather a lot.” 

This was sheer recklessness, of course. 
He expected fury, annihilation. He did not 
look up, but busied himself with the lunch- 
eon. When the silence grew oppressive, he 
ventured to glance toward her. She was 
leaning forward, her chin cupped in her 
palms, staring out over the valley that 
stretched at their feet. 

“Don’t speak to me for a minute or two,” 
she said. “I’m thinking over what you 
have just said.” 

Manlike, having raised the issue, K. 
would have given much to evade it. Not 
that he had owned himself in love with 
Sidney. Love was not for him. But into 
his loneliness and despair the girl had come 
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like a ray of light. She typified that youth 
and hope that he had felt slipping away 
from him. Through her clear eyes he was 
beginning to see a new world. Lose her 
he must, and that he knew; but not 
this way. 


OWN through the valley ran a shallow 
D river, making noisy pretensions to both 
depth and fury. He remembered just such 
a river in the Tyrol, with this same Wilson 
on a rock, holding the hand of a pretty 
Austrian girl, while he snapped the shutter 
of a camera. He had that picture some- 
where now; but the girl was dead, and, 
of the three, Wilson was the only one who 
had met life and vanquished it. 

“I’ve known him all my life,” Sidney 
said at last. “‘You’re perfectly right about 
one thing: | talk about him and | think 
about him. I’m being candid, because 
what’s the use of being friends if we’re not 
frank? | admire him — you'd have to see 
him in the hospital, with every one defer- 
ring to him and all that, to understand. 
And when you think of a man like that, 
who holds life and death in his hands, of 
course you rather thrill. I—JI honestly 
believe that’s all there is to it.” 

“If that’s the whole thing, that’s hardly 
a mad passion.” He tried to smile; suc- 
ceeded faintly. 

“Well, of course, there’s this, too. ! 
know he'll never look at me. I’ll be one of 
forty nurses; indeed, for three months I’ll 
be only a probationer. He'll probably never 
even remember I’m in the hospital at all.” 

“I see. Then, if you thought he was in 
love with you, things would be different?” 

“If | thought Doctor Max Wilson was 
in love with me,” said Sidney solemnly, 
“T’d go out of my head with joy.” 


NE of the new qualities that K. Le 
Moyne was cultivating was of living 
each day for itself. Having no past and no 
future, each day was worth exactly what it 
brought. He was to look back to this day 
with mingled feelings: sheer gladness at 
being out in the open with Sidney; the 
memory of the shock with which he realized 
that she was, unknown to herself, already 
in the throes of a romantic attachment for 
Wilson; and, long, long after, when he had 
gone down to the depths with her and 
saved her by his steady hand, with some- 
thing of mirth for the untoward happening 
that closed the day. 


Sidney fell into the river. 

They had released Reginald, released him 
with the tribute .i a shamefaced tear on Sid- 
ney’s part and a handful of chestnuts from 
K. The little squirrel had squeaked his 
gladness, and, tail erect, had darted into 
the grass. 

“Ungrateful little beast!” said Sidney, 
and dried her eyes. “‘Do you suppose 
he'll ever think of the nuts again, or find 
them?” 

“He'll be all right,” K. replied. “‘The 
little beggar can take care of himself, if 
only —— ” 

“If only what?” 

“If only he isn’t too friendly. He’s apt 
to crawl into the pockets of any one who 
happens around.” 

She was alarmed at that. To make up for 
his indiscretion, K. suggested a descent to 
the river. She accepted eagerly, and he 
helped her down, That was another mem- 
ory that outlasted the day —her small 
warm hand in his; the time she slipped and 
he caught her; the pain in her eyes at one 
of his thoughtless remarks. 

“I’m going to be pretty lonely,” he said, 
when she had paused in the descent and 
was taking a, stone out of her low shoe. 
“Reginald gone, and you going! | shall 
hate to come home at night.” And then, 
seeing her wince: “I’ve been whining all 
day. For heaven’s sake, don’t look like that. 
If there’s one sort of man | detest more 
than another, it’s a man who is sorry for 
himself. Do you suppose your mother 
would object if we stayed out here at the 
hotel for supper? I’ve ordered a moon, 
orange-yellow and extra size.” 

“1 should hate to have anything ordered 
and wasted.” 

“Then we'll stay.”’ 

“It’s fearfully extravagant.” 

“T’ll be thrifty as to moons while you 
are in the hospital.” 


O it was settled. And, as it happened, 

Sidney had to stay, anyhow. For, having 
perched herself out in the river on a sugar- 
loaf rock, she slid, slowly but with a dread- 
ful inevitability, into the water. K. hap- 
pened to be looking in another direction. 
So it ocurred that at one moment Sidney 
sat on a rock, fluffy white from head to feet, 
entrancingly pretty, and knowing it, and 
the next she was standing neck deep in 
water, much too startled to scream, and 
tyying to be dignified under the rather 
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Build with 
Your Eyes Open 


This is what Herringbone Lath means to 
you, the prospective builder. 
It means that at last you can build, almost 
( as cheaply as with wood, an imperishable 
stucco house with walls that will never need 
painting or repairs. 
It means that plastered partitions and 
ceilings will never fall, crack nor discolor— 
no ruined wall paper and decorations. 


Metal Lath 


Above all—and let this sink in—it means fire protection. No more par- 
titions that are flues lined with dry-as-tinder, inflammable wooden laths 
which spread a fire with the flash of burning gasoline; no more shingled 
and depboasded sides. 


,. You want to build wisely—then you have got to forget a lot of old- 
‘ fashioned ideas and learn the new way, just as your architect aid builder 
are learning it. Let us tell you all about fireproof construction— 


x 3 . \ 

ee . . imperishable construction. We will gladly send you inyaluable 
: ite Z\\\\_ books and advice concerning special problems. Please tell us the 
2 names of your architect and builder and state what kind of 
ae. a building you are planning. 

SS GMM, A: house that will be old-fashioned ia twenty years is old- 

4 fashioned now. 
QL The Generai re 
CG — 


| JE orn — 


-trameans: scare 085: aganay 


LEELA Bei 





an wear a LYON 
wnd while paying for it 
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J..M. LYON & CO 
senp 73 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
_2144-$100. .® Me are Rata. 
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trying circumstances. K. had not looked 
around. The splash had been a gentle one. 

“If you will be good enough,” said Sid- 
ney, with her chin well up, “to give me your 
hand or a pole or something — because if 
the river rises an inch | shall drown.” 

To his undying credit, K. Le Moyne did 
not laugh when he turned and saw her. 
He went out on the sugar-loaf rock, and 
lifted her bodily up its slippery sides. He 
had prodigious strength, in spite of his 
leanness. 

“Well!” said Sidney, when they were 
both on the rock, carefully balanced. 

“Are you cold?” 

“Not a bit. But horribly unhappy. I 
must look a sight.” Then, remembering 
her manners, as the Street had it, she said 
primly: 

“Thank you for saving me.” 


“There wasn’t any danger, really, unless 
— unless the river had risen.” 


ND then, suddenly, he burst into de- 
lighted laughter, the first, perhaps, for 
months. He shook with it, struggled at 
the sight of her injured face to restrain it, 
achieved finally a degree of sobriety by 
fixing his eyes on the river-bank. 

“When you have quite finished,” said 
Sidney severely, “perhaps you will take me 
to the hotel. I dare say | shall have to be 
washed and ironed.” 

He drew her cautiously to her feet. Her 
wet skirts clung to her; her shoes were sod+ 
den and heavy. She clung to him frantic- 
ally, her eyes on the river below. With the 
touch of her hands the man’s mirth died. 
He held her very carefully, very tenderly, 
as one holds something infinitely precious. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


YOUR MONEY AND 
HOW TO MAKE IT EARN 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Good Bonds a Safeguard 


S these words are written, financial 
Avensis all over the civilized 
world are broken down by European 
war. Stock exchanges are closed, banks have 
taken protective measures, and the buying 
and selling of bonds and stocks has been re- 
duced to a minimum. Normal conditions 
may or may not be restored by the time this 
article finds readers; but, whatever the fu- 
ture brings forth, it is safe to say that owners 
of good bonds of American enterprises and 
mortgages on income-producing real estate 
in this country will be secure. 

This statement applies to the holder of a 
hundred-dollar bond as well as to the great 
capitalist. No one can foretell the industrial 
and commercial changes that a great foreign 
war is sure to produce. Business depression 
in this country is not impossible. But the 
bond that was carefully selected will not 
suffer. The only bond worthy of the name, 
except in cases where extraordinarily rich 
concerns are involved, is one that is secured 


by the taxing power or by a first mortgage. 
And a first mortgage upon a well managed, 
prosperous American steam railroad, or upon 
similar companies engaged in the electric, 
gas, water, and power business will not be dis- 
turbed by any amount of war abroad. Such 
enterprises must continue, and will continue. 

For a time, it may not be easy to sell 
bonds. But interest payments on those of 
unimpeachable record will continue just the 
same. Those who need banking accom- 
modation may find it more expensive than 
before the trouble began, but they will 
find it easier to secure if there is a high-grade 
bond to “sweeten” the loan. Even the 
hundred-dollar bond is not despised by 
bankers, and the man who needs a small loan 
will find his banker far more friendly if the 
borrower's unsecured note has the backing 
of a “baby” bond. When financial skies 
clear again, those who need to sell will be 
able to get a fair price, and those who have 
held on will have learned a lesson in financial 
stability sure to be of value and profit in 
times to come. 
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gt yy TILE 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof— warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Why Build of Other Materials 
When You Can Build of Natco? 


Not one single sound argument has been developed 
against Natco construction, and every one of its innu- 

merable advantages is an argument against all other forms 

of construction. 

The truth becomes plainer and clearer the more the subject 

is looked into. You will find every Natco argument strong, every 

argument against it weak. 


Partitions, floors and roof as well as exterior walls can have Natco 
construction and Natco fire safety—there are different forms of Natco 
Hollow Tile for their different requirements. None is genuine Natco 
unless it bears pressed into the Hollow Tile the trademark ‘‘Natco.’’ 
More information as to Natco Hollow Tile will be found in the new 32-page handbook, 
“FIREPROOF HOUSES OF NATCO HOLLOW TILE,” containing 25 illustrations of 
Natco residences and being an invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING: COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA ORGANIZED 1889 


Offices In Ali 
Principal 
Cities 


Write Today 
Dept. C 





Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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Velvet Walls 


Your decorator can now give you a wall 
finish as soft in tone and rich and deep in 
finish as finest velvet. A finish that canrot 
be equalled, in artistic effect, save by the 
most —- solid-toned papers or tapes- 


try. A finish that lends an air of spacious- 
ness even to little rooms, that forms the 
most harmonious background for pictures 
and draperies, 


RANGWOL 


What ts Liquid Velvet? A new, oil-base, wash- 
able wall finish, the only one ofits kind. Not a 
paint, nothing like calcimine. Almost 40 years 
were needed to develop Liquid Velvet. 


Liquid Velvet can be washed. A sponge and a pail 
of water will keep it fresh and clean indefinitely. 
No danger of marring its original beauty. 

No need to redecorate any LIQUID VELVET 
wall until you wish to change the color. No 


cracking, chipping or marring, no peeling or 
discoloration, 


Can be applied over old wall paper if desired. 
LIQUID VELVET BOOK FREE. Send for it. 


Master Varnish is the finish for floors and wcod 
work that lives up, in beauty and durability, to 
walls treated with LIQUID VELVET. 


Absolutely water-proof and mar-proof. Even 
boiling water will not affect the gloss, floors won’t 
get shabby after a little wear. We have a de- 
scriptive book which we will gladly send to every 
interested person. 

Can of Flexico Enamel FREE, in White or 
Colors — Every person who sends for our 
LIQUID VELVET or MASTER VARNISH 
books will receive a trial can of Flertco Enamel, 
containing enough to finish some little thing—a 
picture frame, for instance. Mention the color 
you would like—and enclose six cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. It will come 
with the books hy return mail. Address (37) 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
377 Johnson Street South Bend, Indiana 








Ghouls of Finance 


VEN when the world is in trouble, the 

dangerously over-optimistic or wholly 
dishonest stock salesman is abroad in our 
land. His activities may be curtailed by 
fear on the part of would-be purchasers; 
but there are always some uninformed 
persons with money to squander on worth- 
less stocks, no matter -how the storms of 
industrial disaster may roar. 

Beware of shares in moving-picture com- 
panies. There are a number of extremely 
successful film producers and distributors 
whose stock is available to the outside 
public, but the mushroom companies are 
almost like the sands of the sea. 

Moving-picture stocks are gold mines or 
gold bricks — mostly the latter. . As in all new 
industries, the time to invest in order to get 
very large returns is in the infancy of the 
company. Later on, when the business is 
older and the stocks are more seasoned, prices 
will be much higher. At present preferred 
stocks of well regarded companies may be 
had to yield 8 or 9 per cent, and common 
stocks pay as high as 14 percent. But many 
of the new promotions pay no dividends at 
all, and never will, because they rush into 
manufacturing films without providing any 
market for them. A well known brokerage 
firm which has financed several successful 
companies turns down an average of five 
new promotions a day. 

As in every new business, the personnel of 
many companies has not been trustworthy. 
The trend now is to employ a better class of 
men than in the first few years of the indus- 
try, but the investor must still be cautious — 
extremely cautious. Stock salesmen who 
have worked for various swindling enter- 
prises have rushed into movies while the 
“going” was good. There are salesmen in 
the field who formerly sold shares of com- 
panies so rotten that their chief promoters 
are now languishing in jail. If you want to 
invest in this new, fascinating, and in numer- 
ous instances highly profitable industry, be 
sure to buy stocks, not from an irresponsible 
salesman, but through a well known and 
reputable brokerage firm that your local 
banker can recommend. 


Protection Against Disaster 


HE protection that life insurance is to the 
American people is shown by its popu- 
| larity and by the way it grows. Those who 
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picture 


Of course you would—we all would, except that we don’t 
always feel like paying such a man’s prices. 


Our Readers Get 20% Discount 


or your baby’s, or your own? 


Picture 


Taken 


OQ you like this pic- 
ture? Isn’t it differ- 
ent? You cannot get 

this kind of work at the 
ordinary studio. It was 
done by a master photog- 
rapher. 








Would you like such a man 
to take yeur daughter’s 





You can get such a -picture—without pay- 
ing the price. 


The McClure Publications are now en- 
gaged in a photographic a oa} for their 
woman’s magazine, The Ladies’ World. 


Large contracts have been made with the 
finest photographers of every large city in 
the United States. 


One condition of these contracts is that 
every studio be thrown open to McClure 
readers, so that any member of the 
“McClure family” may order photographs, 
for a short time, at unprecedented prices. 


The photographer’s discount to you, as a 
McClure reader, is 20%. All you need is 
acard of introduction from us, and that 
card costs you nothing. 


Mail us the coupon below. It will bring 
you a card of introduction to the best 
hotographic studio in your locality. 


hen pay the studio a visit and look gue 


styles and prices. Order whatever you 
like—then present your card and get the 
discount. 


It has never before been possible to get 
a bargain rate at the most exclusive 
hotographic studios in America. 

t is not now possible for the 
general public. But you, asa 
McClure reader, can get this 
bargain—now—just by cut- 
ting the coupon, and mail- 
ing it to 
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S Please 
send me 
a card of in- 
f troduction to 
the best photog- 


rapher in my lo- 


McCLURE’S cality, this card to 
MAGAZINE Pe - Ry = 


make a purchase there. 


251 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
City 
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At last— 


A light-weight Porcelain Bath Tub 


costing about the same as a good quality 
enameled iron bath and weighing little more— 


Mott’s Light-Weight Porcelain Bath 


marks a new era in bathroom fixtures 


‘TH home- 
builder may 
now for the first 
time plan to in- 
stall a real solid 
porcelain bath 
tub at a moder- 
ate cost. 


—his wife will 
be eager for the 
incom parable 
advantages of 
porcelain—its 
glistening 
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A Mott bathroom equipped with 
the new light-weight porcelain tub 


first time, spec- 
ify porcelain 
baths that will 
place no unusual 
strain upon the 
floors or beams 
of residences. 


By reason of Ly 
the reduction of ff 
several hundred 

-pounds in 
weight in these 
baths, plumbers 
effect a saving in 


beauty and the ease with which 
it is kept spotlessly clean. 
Architects can now, for the 


To learn more about this remarkable advance in bathroom 
equipment send for Mott’s “‘Bathroom Book’’—112 pages. 
Illustrated with photographs of 26 model rooms and suggested 
Please include 4c to cover postage. 


floor plans. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1914 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York. 


Minneapolis 


Boston 
BRANCHES : Philadelphia Detroit Deover 


transportation and handling— 
and are thus able to quote you 
a lower price for installation. 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 


Portland (Ore.) Pittsburg 
St. Louis Cleveland 


San Francisco 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 


Washington 


Salt Lake City 


Indianapolis 


107 Union Trust Bidg., Winnipeg 


CANADA: 


Mott Company Limited 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, 
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Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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have plenty of insurance are safeguarded 
against many contingencies, panic, trade 
disturbance due to foreign wars, and death 
itself. It might be supposed that general 
business dulness would check the taking 
out of policies. But the companies oper- 
ating in New York wrote $1,001,153,209 of 
new business last year. Throughout this 
country and Canada more than three and a 
half billion dollars’ worth of business was 
written or revived. Of course, policies ex- 
pire or lapse; but there is a steady gain, as 
witnessed by an increase in assets of the New 
York companies of $243,344,632. 

A life-insurance policy is a shield against 
misfortune. Death of the bread-winner can 
not deprive his family of support. Dire 
financial necessity is cared for by the guar- 
anteed ability to borrow upon one’s policy 
at a reasonable rate of interest, a privilege 


which the companies did not rescind even | 


in the panic of 1907. Finally, if life insur- 


ance is bought as an investment, it is sound 


in the worst of times. The companies’ in- 
vestments are so diversified, and so large a 
part of their assets consists of the highest 
class of American municipal and _first- 
mortgage railroad bonds and first mort- 
gages upon real estate, that their solvency 
has never been questioned. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Questions about financial, insurance, and in- 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as promptly as 
possible by letter, and a few typical questions 
and answers will be published each month, 
without name or exact address. But, as an 
evidence of good faith, inquiries must be ac- 
companied by name and address. All com- 
munications will be treated confidentially, and 
readers are expected to regard answers in the 
same way. No charge is made for the service. 
Address all communications to 

ALBERT W. Atwooo, Financial Editor. 


How to Estimate the Values of 
Municipal Bonds 


Question: | wish to be able to estimate the value 
of various municipal bonds. Do you know of any 
books or pamphlets that | can obtain from which | 
could get this information? H. /.C., New York. 


Answer: More than mere reading is re- 
quired to estimate the values of town and 
city bonds. Only extensive experience and 





practical contact with questions of law and | 
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Safety 


In Times of War 


In times like these prudent 
investors desiring wholly safe 
securities naturally turn to 
mortgages on the land. 


First mortgages on well located, 
improved city real estate in the 
United States, or their more mod- 
ern equivalent, first mortgage real 
estate bonds, are investments which 
are proof against all the disquieting 


| influences which a great conflict 


There i is no better, sounder and 
more solid basis for an investment 
than improved real estate. The 
land is the foundation and source 
of all value. It will always be 
there, and always be valuable. A 
roof over one's head. is the first 
necessity of life. First mortga 
and first mortgage bonds secured ad 
such property are by their nature 
non-fluctuating securities. 


During the 32 years since this 

ouse was founded, the securities 
we have sold have successfully met 

test of such periods as that 

through which we are now ing. 
This 1 is attested by the fact that no 
investor has ever suffered loss of 
either principal or interest on any 
security purchased of us. 

The bonds are in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, and the 
in amounts of $3.000 upward. Write for 
information, indicating whether you are 
chiefly interested in mortgages or bonds, 
and = Ask for Circular No. 501-J. 
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® Bubdscribers each week receive this Chart revised to date 


If you had only known 


the trend of prices during the past 
two years, think what you could 
have done! ° 


Why not arrange with us for facts 
and figures in order to anticipate the 
trend during the coming months? 


We now operate five complete 
Services, viz.: (1) Commodity Prices ; 
(2) Scles Opportunities; (3) Credit 
Conditions; (4) Labor and Wages; 
(5) Stocks and Bonds. 

For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis—address Dept. M-35 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Engineering Offices. Wellesicy Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of ite Character in U. 8. 


6% FIRST FA 
MORTGAGE 


Amounts to suit your needs 
Secured by rich agricultural land in 
the fertile Northwest worth three to 
five times amount of loan. 31 years 
experience without the loss of a dollar. 
“We're Right on the Ground” and 
know conditions tions thoroughly. Write for 
Booklet *“T”’ and current list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
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Grand Forks, N. D. 
&st. 1883 Capital and Surplus, $400. 000. 






NTTINITITITINIMI LE 


A SMALL FIRST 
PAYMENT 


will enable you to buy one or 
more shares of high - grade 
dividend-paying stocks, upon 
the re-opening of the New 
York Stock Exchange. You 
can invest whatever amount 
you find convenient. Under : 
our plan 


Partial Payment Purchases 


share neyl 
York City boad, ete., the balance in small monthiy 
yments. You recetve the dividends while paying 
‘or the securities and you may sell at any time. 


POOKLET 18 MAILED FREE 


Sheldon, Morgan & Company New York York “Chey 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
DEELATELEDORAEURAGEAADEEODEELOTEEEEOOEEEDOREATSOERED ORE EEL ES er eneeeeaTeeeets 


<SUUUODOUHCGEEOELOONODEREOREEOOONS 


RITE MOVING cok TURE PLAYS 
Producers a Constant demand. Devote 
all or spare ——h. ‘e or liter ability not 
required. No Bt... ence School. etails free. 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincionati, Obie 
















taxation over a period of years will give a 
man the ability you seek. While there are 
several books covering legal questions, 
there is no one book, so far as we can learn, 
which treats of the whole subject from an 
investor's standpoint. The most compre- 
hensive treatment is to be found in Part 2, 
Chapters 12-19, of Frederick Chamberlain’s 
book, “The Principles of Bond Investment.” 
These chapters will afford a knowledge of 
the principles involved. For information 
and statistics regarding all the municipal 
bond issues in this country you will find 
the State and City Section (supplement) 
of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
the most convenient. 


Taking Big Chances 


Question: What is your opinion of the value 
and merit of the United States Gold Corporation, 
of Boulder, Colorado, as an earning or specula- 
tive investment? | have received a good deal of 
advertising matter concerning this company 
from H. L. Barber & Co., of Chicago. I could 
raise a few dollars to invest if | had any reason- 
able chance to get any returns, but I would hate 
to lose, as | earn every dollar | make. 

R.H.G., Maryland. 


Answer: We fiave never heard of the 
United States Gold Corporation, and do 
not find its name in any of the standard cor- 
poration manuals. H. L. Barber & Co., 
the firm which you say is selling the stock, 
is well known. The Chicago Herald, which 
has recently carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign for “safety first” in investments, has 
made a most searching and continued attack 
upon Mr. Barber’s activities. According to 
this authority, he has sold stocks of $10,000,- 
ooo par value in five years, and only one 
company is known to have paid a single 
dividend. No market value can be found 
for most of the other stocks. Much of the 
literature put out by this promoter is sub- 
ject to severe criticism. On one occasion 
investors were urged to put $10 into an 
enterprise, the smallness of this sum being 
dwelt upon in the following appeal: “What 
is $10 to you?” The truth is that even $10 is 
too mammoth a sum to take such chances with. 





N° advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section rf me pe until after careful in- 
vestigation by tras mae of the per. integ- 
rity of the adviser and of the sowndness of the 
sition. While we cannot guarantee the results 

in any partiular case. the acceptance of the adver- 
tisement by us is evidence of the strongest character 
that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 
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HEN the children came troop- 


ing into the nursery, after it had 

been treated with “‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish and Vitralite, the Long- Life 
White Enamel, they said: ‘“The Fairies 
have been here!’’ 


But soon a band of pirates held up a caravan 
on the nursery Sahara, and *61°" Floor Var- 


ai@inish was put to the test. The sands of the 
Sidesert tell no tales, and neither does ‘‘61°" 


Floor Varnish — not even a scratch! Th 

wood may dent but the varnish won't crac 

— mar-proof, heel-proof and water-proof. 
Send for Booklet and Two Sample Panels 


one finished with “61"’ and the other with Vitralite, the Long- 


Life White Enamel. The porcelain-like surface of Vitralit 
will not crack or chip, whether used inside or outside,on wood, 
metal of plaster. Shows no brush marks and is water-proof. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products bas always been thei 
strongest guarantee. Our established policy is full sati:faction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt 4 Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


it & Lambert-Inc. 69 Tonawanda Stree*, Buffalo, N. Y. In Camada, 11 Courtwright Street, Bridgebarg, 











DELPALILE 


THE 
LONG-LIFE 


WHITE ENAMEL 
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Name. .. 


OCR Fe ccsnsecsanceneteCmarses tances se wees eoune 
Street and No. or R. F. D. 


Date... 


Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There -— no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 

ize. By an entirely new plan 

you - oh and immediately apply the fruits of 

— of teaching experience which are comprest 
to twenty intimate home lessons. 


If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this original 
urse you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, etc.— 

Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist 





Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your "Community. 


JOHN, BURROUGHS, famous Naturalist and 
Writer: “I see valuable and helpful hints in these 
—- Any young a or woman = has = 

eveloped literary talent ought to t 
by this Course.” a 


It matters not what you are poate | in oe world, a 

knowledge of good English is ab: 

if you would achieve the biggest success, “Good 
is good business”—-and it will pay you 

better than any other accomplishment. 


Let us send you by mail full particulars of this 
Course. Doing e0 does not obligate you 
any way, therefore please 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 











Fons & Waenatts Company, Dept. 159 New York. 
Please send fuil information regarding Grenville Kleiser’s 
Correspondence Course in Good English. 
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BOOKS OF THE 
DAY 


By 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


. It has been some 
Perch of the Devil time since we have 
had a novel from the incisive pen of Mrs. 
Atherton. This author conserves her 
strength— she does not keep her pen 
always in the ink-pot, but gives it months, 
sometimes years, of rest. Mrs. Ather- 
ton has a good idea in her latest story, 
“Perch of the Devil” (Stokes), and her 
plot is founded upon a situation that arises 
in this country every day of the week. It 
is a mining story, with the principal scene 
laid in Butte, Montana, a typical American 
mining town, where people are always 
supposed to get rich overnight and to spend 
their money freely. Gregory Compton, 
the hero of this story, is a mining man who 
marries the beautiful daughter of a washer- 
woman and a miner. He soon discovers 
that he has made a mistake, for his wife 
does not take to her new surroundings as 
he had hoped and expected that she would. 
He turns her over to a cultivated and 
attractive woman, Ora Blake, who takes 
her in hand to give her a polish and make 
her more companionable to her husband. 
Ora is married to a rough self-made man with 
whom she is not entirely happy. Naturally, 
Gregory falls in love with Ora; but he lets 
concealment like a worm in the bud feed on 
his bearded cheek. 
her lesson and wins her husband back in 
good time. Mrs. Atherton has written a 
novel of the time, and one that will attract 
attention not only for that reason, but because 
it is entertaining and has touches of local 
color that lend plausibility to the story. 


Arnold Bennett’s new 

The Price of Love novel, “The Price of 
Love” (Harpers), takes us back to “The 
Five Towns” and reintroduces us to some 
of the well-known sordid people of that 
burg. His character-drawing in this book 
is as good as he has ever done. There is 


Ida, the wife, learns * 
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a pretty love story, but the real interest in 
the story does not begin until after the hero- 
ine’s marriage. Whether we uphold Rachel 
for sticking by Louis is a question. There 
are some women who prefer weak men to 
strong, their very weakness appealing to 
them. When Rachel discovered that Louis 
was nothing but weakness, she did not look 
for a stronger man, but clung te him because 
she was his wife. Some readers will be 
disappointed because she did not take up 
with Julian; but others will applaud her 
for keeping the troth that she had plighted 
at the altar. The fact that Louis did not 
keep his was neither here nor there to her, 
and perhaps it will be neither here nor there 
to the sentimental reader. 


Mr. Bennett is to be congratulated that | 


this, his latest novel, was not preceded by | 


the blowing of trumpets and the beating 
of drums. 
merits, and they are sufficient to carry it 
without the booming that fell to the lot of 
some of his previous stories. 


You Never Know Your Luck ,, Preis 
Know Your Luck” (Doran) is the title of a 
new story by Sir Gilbert Parker. The sub- 
title is “The Story of a Matrimonial De- 
serter.” The story is written in the author's 
earlier and popular manner, and the scene is 
laid in Canada, where the scenes of his most 
successful stories have been laid. “You 
Never Know Your Luck” is a good story to 
read right after Mr. Dreiser’s “ The Titan,” 
for it fills your lungs with fresh air and makes 
you feel that there is something in life be- 
sides money-getting and illicit love. 
St Mrs. George Wemyss is a de- 

lightful writer and “‘Grannie”’ 
(Macmillan) is a delightful book. She is 
an Englishwoman and this is an English 
story. “‘ The Professional Aunt,” published 
some time ago, was a delight, and “People 
of Popham,” if anything, more delightful. 
Mrs. Wemyss dips her pen in sunshine; her 
pages sparkle and her characters have a way 
of their own of endearing themselves to the 
reader. 


e Reina Mel- | 
The Torch Bearer The name Reina Mel 


cher Marquis is well 


It has come forward on its own | 


known to readers of poetry and short stories | 


in the magazines, but it is a new one to the 
novel-reader; for, unless | am mistaken, 
its appearance upon the title-page of “The 


eee 
thn lass 





























No. 6998. “ Adam ” Rocker. 


Fireside ide design. Co erings, rich 
damasks or brocades. Carved 


ported tapest: » 
silk coverings. Sofa and table to match, framework. Genuine Mahogany. 


Choose the Best 


in Furniture 


When people desire the best in fur- 
niture, they are attracted to Karpen 
Furniture because it has always exempli- 
fied in: the highest degree the features 


of comfort, Pee and beauty. 
stereo 


Caggarn ure 


Is the product of the foremost designers. 
Its proportions are ideal for comfort. Its cabinet- 
making is trustworthy, and its materials are of 
the best. To choose it is to insure a lifetime of 
service and satisfaction. 


Our guarantee and that of the dealer who 
sells it go with every piece bearing our trade 
mark shown here. 

Ask for Karpen Furniture when shopping. 
pene 14¢ in stamps for Design Book C—a helpful 

k on home furnishing. 


Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston 


Ne. 7389, “Adam” Chair. No. 5149, “Adam” Rocker, Beauti- 
Framework entirely of genuine fully corved. Fitted with cane In back, 
Mahogany, a carved Upbolstered seat covered in fine velours, 

and with fine woven cane. Sofa and Reception Cha'r 
Recker to mate’. 
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Every business 
manshould inform 
himself as to the 
advantages and 
superiority of 


EN-D 
PLANISHED 


STEEL 


/ LOCKERS 


Get the expert knowledge 
of the largest Locker manu- 
facturers in the world — even 
though you don’t buy, the in- 
formation will be mighty val- 
uable. 


Edw. Darby & Sons Co., Inc. 
240 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Steel Cabinets, Bins 
and Shelving 























Men Are Needed 
Se Sop Coes pies onary nena sed 
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pay off a mortgage, 
buy a home or dress better? 
Then do as thousands of others 


are doing. Make money selling 
World’s Star Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear in your hometown. 
No previous experience is necessary. 
We show you how to make money nm 





an easy, congenial and profitable way 
Two lady agents began in their comb 
town in California and each made over 
First Year. 
, We sell direct frem the = te the home, 
the middl refit, thereby 
- better value for the money. Our 
lines for men, women a! children are 
famous the world over. We have in - 
years grown to be the largest cencera in 
the world manufacturing and selling knit 
goods direct to the consumer. 
Agents wanted in every town. It isa per- 



















manent, pleasant and profitable business. 
Write teday for our free catalog. We pro- 
tect agents in territory and make prompt delivery. 


|\P pqyee 


Dt i. 48 BAY CITY, MICH. 


























Torch Bearer” (Appleton) is its first ap- 
pearance in that connection. The story 
is one of mistaken matrimony. The wrong 
man and the wrong woman marry, and the 
right man and the right woman appear upon 
the scene and exert a disturbing influence. 
The heroine of this story, Shelia Caldwell, 
is a writer, a young woman of much 
culture and high ideals, who was married 
to a man intellectually and spiritually far 
beneath her. Her struggle to do what 
she thinks right —to do her duty to the 
man whom she is sworn to love, honor, 
and obey — is of no small order. Shelia 
is true to her ideals, true to her better 
self; and she wins out in the struggle. 
Mrs. Marquis writes with refinement, and 
one notes an undercurrent of pathos run- 
ning through the story. “The Torch 
Bearer” is a novel of promise ard of not 
a little performance. 


. The lady who writes over 
Louis Norbert the pen-name of Vernon 
Lee has always seemed to me more of an 
essayist than a novelist, and yet she has 
written an admirable novel in “Louis Nor- 
bert” (Lane). Though an Englishwoman, 
she lives most of her life in Italy, and it is 
usually the poetry and charm of that coun- 
try rather than of England that she puts 
into her writings. The scene of “Louis 
Norbert” is laid in England, and the story is 
divided into two parts. It is a seventeenth- 
century romance on the one hand and a 
twentieth-century romance on the other. 
The work is cleverly done, and the story 
is told with a charm and refinement 
that one always finds in this author’s 
work. 


No. 13 Washington Square Prone 
thors go so dangerously near tities that have 
already been preémpted. Leroy Scott is 
just out with “No. 13 Washington Square” 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Although Mr. Scott’s 
story bears virtually the same name as 
one by Henry James, the similarity ends 
there. The present tale is thoroughly up- 
to-date, and contains, in Matilda, a hu- 
morous character that will hang side by 
side in the portrait galleries of fiction 
with that of Pamona, of “ Rudder Grange.” 
“No. 13 Washington Square” is a de- 
lightful story, and | am not surprised to 
hear that it will soon find its way to the 
footlights. 
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CARBON DEPOSIT 


What causes it. 


F ALL the puzzling prob- 

lems you face in motoring 
none is more befuddling than— 
Carbon Deposit. 


Barring mechanical troubles 
and faulty carburetion (too 
much gas) and ignition, carbon 
deposit from lubricating oil may 
be summed up as follows: 


Carbon Deposit is caused by 
excess lubricating oil burning in 
the combustion chambers. 


Prevent the presence of excess 
oil and you avoid undue carbon 
in your combustion chambers. 


In some motors, the piston 
stroke will, by suction, draw a 
light oil too freely to the piston 
heads. In other motors, a heavy 
oil will work to the piston heads. 


In either case excess carbon 
will deposit. 
The remedy is obvi- 


How it can be avoided. 


give remarkable freedom from 
carbon deposit. 


Why? It is not because Gar- 
oyle Mobiloiis are entirely free 
rom carbon-giving properties. 

Such oils cannot be produced. 


It is simply because the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil recom- 
mended for each car is fully 
suited to that motor’s mechan- 
ical conditions. 


The oil will not reach the 
combustion chambers in excess 
quantities. 


If the oil is not ens to burn, 
it naturally cannot give carbon 
deposit. 


It is sometimes said that the 
body of an oil indicates the 
amount of carbon it will de- 
posit. Such advice is incorrect. 


In many motors a 





ous. 


Keep excess otl from 
your combustion chambers 
by using an oil whose body 
and quality fit the mech- 
anical conditions of your 








light-bodied oil will de- 
posit far more carbon 
than a heavy oil, due to 
the excessive quantity 
that works past the pis- 
ton rings. 








motor. 

Every day it is being demon- 
strated that Gargoyle Mobiloils, 
used as specified in the lubricat- 
ing chart on the opposite page, 


Oils have sometimes 
been put forward as “containing 
no carbon.” All petroleum 
oils are chemical compounds, 
consisting almost entirely of 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 


_ at 
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Correct Luorication 


Explanation: inthe schedule, the letter 
PP the cari the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil that should be used. For ex- 
ample: “A’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“a.” “Are.”* means Gargoyle Mobiloil 


hydrogen and carbon. To remove the 
carbon in chemical combination would 
destroy the oil. Free carbon and other 

















impurities are easily removed. 
Your safeguard against undue carbon 


*“Arctic.** 


unless otherw 


ise noted. 


For all electric vebicles use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “A.” The recommendatiors 
cover both pleasure and commercial! vehicles 


















































deposit is the chart printed in part on 
. woDEL oF 1910 | 191 912 | 915 ie 
the right. The grade of Gargoyle THN : : 3 
; . . . CARS el\Ziels s | ; 
Mobiloils there specified for your car h1215)2/ 3/5) 2/61 3)6 
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was determined by a thorough analysis — acct S acd s feed's feel a fa 
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Chase (ar) HoOuDODODUL 
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. - . Delaunay Bellevill |}B\/AIB\|A/ 8B A|B\/AIB/\A 
on the Construction, Operation and ox PS Acct S pel «fae ice vclanchac, 
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“GIDDAP, UNCLE!”’’ 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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“Oh Mamma!” 


and a youngster’s smile follow many 
a bowl of KELLOGG’S TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES across the table every 
morning. These famous flakes may 
ai ? now be served as fresh and crisp as 
a the moment they left our oven. This 
} re Al is only possible with toasted corn flakes 
packed WAXTITE, in packages bear- 
ing this signature: 


Khollogge 





Every Purpose 
at a Price 
for Every Purse 


O one kind of soap—not even any one 
kind of safe soap—can meet every per- 
sonal need and preference. 
Your particular needs and preferences will find 
a wide range of choice among Colgate’s Soaps 
—a choice as to shape, as to the requizements 
of your skin, as to which perfume if any—for 
yourself, for members of your family, for your 
guests. 
Colgate Toilet Soaps are all safe and healthful 
in their mild, effective washing qualities. 
The best Soap of each kind is the aim 
with which Colgate Soaps are made. 
At your dealers’ you'll find many besides those 
illustrated on this page. 


COLGATE & CO., 
199 Fulton Street New York 
Established 1806 


(CASHMERE BOUQUET is the 
Standard of Excellence in Soap, 
Its feeling and effect on the skin, the 
exquisite delicacy of its perfume, make 
it at once a luxury and a necessity of 
the careful toilet—and its lasting qual- 
ities add economy to pleasure. 

Three generations of users 

have enjoyed its daintiness. 

Its character is fully in har- 

mony with the age and aims 

of the House of 

Colgate. 











